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LOGGING 


A task that calls into play all the pro- 
verbial American ingenuity. On _ this 
page are suggested the variety of devices 
used singly and in combination to make 
the forests available for man’s use. To 
increase the efficiency and reduce the 
costs of woods operations the Appalach- 
ian Logging Congress was held at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, May 6 and 7, as reported 
elsewhere in this paper. 
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Our Personal Service 
Holds :; Customers 


We still believe that SERVICE is the big factor in bringing 
repeat orders. Our books contain the names of wood working 
plants and retail dealers from all over the United States who 
have placed their orders with us for years. 


Being familiar with the requirements of sash and door plants, 
planing mill,carload yard and industrial buyers we know how 
to deliver lumber that gives satisfaction. 


We make it a personal SERVICE to see that rush orders re- 
ceive priority; that all orders are correctly filled; that the lum- 
ber is uniformly milled and carefully graded; and that there are 
no unnecessary delays in shipping. 


We will appreciate an opportunity to demonstrate the advan- 











tages of our SPECIALIZED SERVICE to you. 


SuLLIVAN Lumser Co. 


DISTRIBUTORS PACIFIC COAST LUMBER 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Northwestern Bank Building, 




















Everlasting Hardwood Floor- 
ing is manufactured in a plant 
manned by woodworkers 
famed for cheir skillthe world 
over. Naturally it looksbetter, 
wears better, and sells better. 
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The sign to follow 
for Maple Flooring 


—SPECIAL— 


Upper Michigan 
Un-selected 
Birch 
44 Selects & Better 
5/4 Selects& Better 
4/4 No. 1C. & Sel. 
5/4 No. 1C. & Sel. 
44 No. 2 Common 
5/4 No. 2 Common 
6/4 Selects & Better 


LowerMichigan 
Beech 


4/4 No.2 C. & Btr. 
6/4 No. 2 C. & Btr. 











Michigan 


and Canadian 


Hardwoods 


Factory buyers will find 
our hardwoods manufactured 
from as fine timber as can 
be found in Michigan and 
Ontario. Our planing mill 
and dry kiln facilities have 
an annual capacity of 30,000- 
000 feet. Your requirements 
can be taken care of without 
delay. 


Write to us for 
quotations. 


Strable 


LUMBER & SALT COMPANY 


Saginaw, 


Michigan 
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SOLD AND REGARDED BY THE TRADE 
AS AUTHORITY IN LUMBER MATTERS 
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The Automobile as a Factor in Domestic Economy 


TIS ONE OF THE PECULIAR blessings of free America that _ he sees fit. And yet it must be true that too large an expenditure 
every person is left at liberty to work out his economic salva- for pleasurable luxuries at one stage of life may entail dependence 
tion in his own way. The public does not make up his budget and unhappiness or even misery at a later period. The extravagant 


for him and require that he shall keep within it. 


Persons who youth likely would scoff at the suggestion that he may be spending 


have aspired to early financial independence and have felt morally too much of his income even tho he is paying his way in cash; but a 
obligated to win it thru industry, thrift and self-denial, are prone to _ little looking about him and ahead of him will perhaps change his 
wonder sometimes how “the other half” is enabled to go their way _ opinion. eo ; 

untroubled with thoughts of possible “rainy days,” periods of reduced It is too late in the day to question the utility of the automobile or 
earning power or dependent old age; but they do not question their to doubt that it has contributed vastly to the comfort and happiness 


right to do so. 


of mankind. But it surely can not be amiss to emphasize the import- 


To many thoughtful persons the notion sometimes comes that true ance of some of the other factors in a sound domestic scheme, the 
Wisdom requires that the individual family shall in justice to itself home, for example. The automobile, particularly as the possession of 
and to society balance its budget and so distribute its expenditures persons of moderate or small means, has become a dominant factor in 
as to incur no social indebtedness. Most persons readily admit that domestic economy. Not only has it absorbed funds that might have 
each is entitled to all the pleasure he can get out of this‘sad old world, been invested in homes, but it has lessened the interest in the home 
and are disposed to deny to nobody the right to spend his income as__ and all environments that are characterized more by stability and 
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quiet than by change and motion. The automobile has done much to 
make the people of the United States nomadic and homeless. 

But, as the Realm of the Retailer suggests in an article elsewhere 
in this paper, lumbermen are not disposed to condemn the automobile; 
they are, rather, awakening to the fact that there is abundant need 
and great opportunities for them in stressing the importance and 
advantages of the home. In the article referred to is given some 
excellent ammunition for a sound educational campaign. The facts 
there given may be reinforced by a visit to any large city with the 
purpose of noting the enormous accumulations of scrapped automo- 
biles in the numerous junk yards. It may well be asked whether 
the present standard of living can be maintained in the United States 
when the vast sums annually expended for automobiles are actually 
diverted from home-building and home life and have nothing to 
represent them in a few years but heaps of junk. 





Cost of Dimension Cut from Slabs 


T IS A SIGNIFICANT FACT THAT wherever lumber manu- 
facturers congregate the cutting of small dimension is pretty 
sure to be a subject of discussion. Some phases of this subject 

were discussed in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of last week; others 
were considered at the Appalachian Logging Congress in Cincin- 
nati, May 6 and 7, as reported on pages 54 and 55 of this paper. 

The first fact that the practical lumber manufacturer wants 
demonstrated with respect to the ‘production of small dimension is 
the fact that it pays—that it can be sold at a margin of profit above 
the cost of cutting. While he is not unwilling so far to defer to the 
sentiment in favor of conservation as to narrow that margin of 
profit, he knows that he can not pay manufacturing costs with senti- 
ment; the tub must stand on its own bottom. 

With this view of the matter nearly everybody will agree. How- 
ever, there are some considerations affecting this method of closer 
utilization that will not be overlooked by lumbermen who are study- 
ing carefully the matter of conservation. At the Cincinnati meet- 
ing one millman told of the profit he realized from cutting small 
dimension from slabs that otherwise would have been waste. Another 
asked if he had gone carefully into the matter of costs, and the first 
speaker said he had not. His questioner then said that each opera- 
tion should bear its proper share of all costs. Other operators par- 
ticipated in the discussion. 

West Virginia and other southern Appalachian hardwood manu- 
facturers have had as much experience, doubtless, as any group of 
millmen in the manufacture of small dimension; and for that rea- 
son they may be expected to make valuable contributions to the 
solution of the various problems connected with its production. One 
speaker declared that “until the establishment of closer coédperation 
between producers and consumers the profitable manufacture of 
dimension will be uncertain, and this close coéperation can only be 
brought about by a united effort of all manufacturers and con- 
sumers.” This has been the view often expressed by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. 

At the meeting here referred to small dimension was considered 
only as a product from mill waste; the time may come when woods 
waste also may be considered. Already it has been suggested that 
there may be possibilities in the cutting up of regular dimension 
at the sawmill into small dimension, instead of shipping such stock to 
the manufacturing consumer there to be cut into factory sizes. 
These other phases of the subject are mentioned only to show its 
many ramifications and implications. There is no shallow optimism 
in expressing the opinion that ways will be found to solve this prob- 
lem in conformity with the needs of conservation and profitable 
utilization. 





A Platform for Organized Industry 


MONG BUSINESS MEN AT LEAST ‘there exits a convic- 
tion that most of the industrial ills complained of by the pub- 
lic are not remedied by political legislation. Without denying 

the existence of some evils, they yet maintain that proposed political 
remedies are often worse than the evils themselves. On this point 
Herbert Hoover, in an address before the meeting of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States at Cleveland, May 8, had this to 
say: “Legislative action is always clumsy; it is incapable of adjust- 
ment to shifting needs. It often enough produces new economic 
currents more abusive than those intended to be cured. Government 
too often becomes the persecutor instead of the regulator.” 

The real remedy for most industrial ills is in the hands of busi- 
ness men themselves; and the way to prevent legislative meddlers 
from exploiting industry for political purposes is to make industry 
self-governing. Lurmbermen know this; and they have undertaken 
to enforce codes of ethics, the arbitration of trade disputes, and now, 


the adoption of lumber standarus. Mr. Hoover said further, regard. 
ing legislative interference with the normal conduct of business: 
“The vast tide of these regulations that is sweeping onward can be 
stopped if it is possible to devise, out of the conscience and organiza- 
tion of business itself, those restraints which will cure abuse; that 
will eliminate waste; that will prevent unnecessary hardship in the 
working of our economic system; that will march with our larger 
social understanding. Indeed, it is vitally necessary that we stem 
this tide if we would preserve that initiative in men which builds 
up the character, intelligence and progress of our people.” 

Often when threatened with hostile legislation business men have 
felt that their only recourse was to protest and defeat such legisla. 
tion; and as a consequence a large part of the organized activities of 
business associations has been of a defensive character. But “the 
cure,” Mr. Hoover asserts, “does not lie in mere opposition. It lies 
in the correction of the abuse. It lies in an adaptability to changing 
human outlook.” “The thing,” he says further, “we all need search- 
ingly to consider is the practical question of the method by which 
the business world can develop and enforce its own standards and 
thus stem the tide of governmental regulation.” 

The subject of Mr. Hoover’s address, which appears on pages 
38 and 39, was “Some Phases of the Government in Business.” 
It constitutes an eloquent plea for such a conduct of business as 
shall have the approval of that vast majority of business men who 
maintain with the secretary that “industry and commerce are not 
based upon taking advantage of other persons. Their foundations 
lie in the division of labor and the exchange of products. For thru 
specialization we increase the total and the variety of production 
and secure its diffusion into consumption.” Mr. Hoover’s address is 
published in full because the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes that 
in it the secretary of commerce has built a platform and supplied a 
brief with which organized industry can go before the public and 
win the suffrages of all intelligent and liberty-loving citizens. The 
address deserves the most careful reading by all business men, but 
by lumbermen partieularly. 





Lumber Is Out in Society 


ae OMEKEEPING youth have ever homely wits,” according to 
H the Bard of Avon. The man who sticks closely to his own 
house, never crossing the street for a friendly chat with 
his neighbor or exchanging confidences over the back fence, is apt 
to become pretty narrow in his views, even of his own business. 
There is a good deal about any industry that can be seen more 
clearly from the outside than from the inside. The man who figures 
that because he has mastered the technical side of his business he 
need not concern himself about what any one thinks about it, is 
standing in his own light. 

As with a man, so with an industry. A business that constantly 
shrinks back within itself and discourages all contacts with allied 
industries or with the public except those that directly relate to 
buying and selling, is likely to be viewed with distrust if not down- 
right suspicion. The lumber business in the not so remote past has 
not been particularly communicative. Most of those engaged in it 
doubtless felt that as sole purveyor of a major necessity of civilized 
life and progress the industry was sufficient unto itself. Other in- 
dustries shared the same attitude, and have since executed the same 
“right about.” The railroads, oil, steel and coal are now just as 
anxious to cross the street and talk things over with the neighbors 
as formerly they were to maintain their isolation. 

In late years the lumber industry has been “going about” quite a 
bit. It has, in fact, had on its visiting clothes most of the time. 
Not only that, but it has kept open house and invited the neighbors 
in. Mixing parties and get-together conferences have been the 
order of the day. Asa result, the lumber industry has been getting 
acquainted with itself, as a banquet speaker this week put it. He 
meant that the manufacturer has been learning something about 
the problems of the wholesaler and the retailer, and vice versa; 
while at the same time the architect, the contractor and the wood 
fabricator have sat in at the party, each both imbibing and im- 
parting knowledge. 

This week, the organized retailers of Chicago, in hospitable mood 
invited the members of the local architects’ and structural eng! 
neers’ societies to touch elbows with them around the banqueting 
board. The invitation was accepted as freely as given, and as the 
society editor would say, an enjoyable time was had by all. More 
than that, it was a profitable occasion for everyone. The lumber- 
men told the architects and engineers, and the technical men told 
the lumbermen, from their several viewpoints what was needed to 
smooth out the rough spots in their relations with one another and 
to give the buying and building public the maximum service to 
which it is entitled. Out of the meeting came definite action toward 
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more effective codperation between the several interests, and for 
the support of the newly established American Lumber Standafds. 

While the general shaking up and intermingling of the various 
elements that make up the great lumber and wood-using industries 
may have created some temporarily embarrassing situations, as 


“going out into company” often does, the benefits have tremen- 
dously outweighed any disadvantages, and no one having at heart 
the good of the industry would wish to see it put moth balls in its 
“eompany” clothes, throw away its visiting cards and withdraw 
itself behind closed doors and curtained windows. 











Little Change in Lumber Movement 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 8.—There was little 

change in the national lumber movement for 

the week ended May 3, according to reports re- 
ceived by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 

Association. With 369 of the larger commer- 

cial mills of the country reporting as against 

388 the previous week, there were nominal de- 

creases in production, shipments and current 

orders. As compared with the corresponding 
week of 1923, there was also little difference, 

there being a slight decrease in production, a 

more noticeable decrease in new business, and 

a little more of an increase in shipments. For 

the year so far, production is between 4 and 

5 percent larger than for the like period of 1923, 

while shipments have fallen off about 5 per- 

cent, and cumulative orders about 9 percent. 


The, unfilled orders of 255 Southern Pine 
Association and West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation mills were 517,420,482 feet, as against 
578,597,331 feet for 257 mills the week before. 
Separately, the Southern Pine Association 
group, 130 mills, reported unfilled orders as 224,- 
711,490 feet, compared with 237,020,420 feet 
the previous week; 125 West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association mills had unfilled orders 
amounting to 292,708,992 feet, as against 341,- 
576,911 feet for 127 mills a week earlier. 

Altogether, the 369 comparable reporting 
mills had shipments of 103 percent and orders 
of 84 percent of actual production. For the 
Southern Pine Association mills these percent- 
ages were respectively 101 and 84, and for the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills, 126 
and 101. Of the comparable reporting mills, 
351 (having a normal production for the week 
of 221,648,330 feet) reported production 101 
percent of normal, shipments 106 percent, and 
orders 86 percent thereof. 


The lumber movement last week, the week be- 
fore and the corresponding week last year, fol- 
lows: Production—239,299,839 feet, against 
246,267,293 feet the week before, and 241,123,- 
444 feet last year. Shipments—245,784,717 
feet, against 247,971,901 feet the week before, 
and 232,093,181 feet last year. Orders—200,- 
806,790 feet, against 207,086,003 feet the week 
before, and 212,650,669 feet last year. 

Comparative figures for the first eighteen 
Weeks of 1924, and 1923 follow: Production— 
4192,403,753 feet, against 4,006,305,149 feet; 
1924 increase, 186,098,604 feet. Shipments— 
4,216,242.490 feet, against 4,458,922,481 feet; 
1924 decrease, 242,679,991 feet. Orders—4,013,- 
744,168 feet, against 4,420,788,457 feet; 1924 
decrease, 407,044,289 feet. 

The mills of the California White & Sugar 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association make weekly 
teports, but they are not comparable in respect 
‘o orders with those of other mills. Conse- 
quently, the former are not represented in any 
of the foregoing figures. Ten of these mills 
reported a cut of 9,971,000 feet last week; ship- 
nents of 6,663,000 feet, and orders, 6,619,000 
feet. The reported cut represents 22 percent 
of the total of the California pine region. 
The Southern Pine Association reports that 
re eighty mills reporting running time, sixty- 
'vé were on full time, including six reporting 
overtime, two were shut down, and the rest oper- 
oe one to five days.’ For 130 mills shipments 
a 1.14 percent above actual production, cur- 
ioe orders 15.95 percent below actual produc- 
em and 16.89 percent below shipments. New 
— decreased 12.8 percent from that of the 
cal lous week, shipments decreased 5.9 percent, 

Production decreased 3.5 percent. 


The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
Seattle, Wash., wired that the production of 
125 mills reporting for the week ended May 
3, was 10 percent above normal, while new busi- 
ness was 1 percent above production, and ship- 
ments 25 percent above new business. Of all 
new business taken during the week, 42 percent 
was for future water delivery, amounting to 
40,233,502 feet, of which 31,951,502 feet was 
for domestic cargo delivery, and 8,282,000 feet 
export. New business by rail amounted to 1,669 
cars. Forty-seven percent of the week’s lumber 
shipments moved by water, amounting to 57,- 
537,991 feet, of which 30,703,194 feet moved 
coastwise and intercoastal, and 26,834,797 feet. 
overseas. Rail shipments totaled 1,909 cars, and 
local deliveries were 6,338,273 feet. Unfilled 
domestic cargo orders totaled 132,126,442 feet; 
unfilled export orders, 74,042,550 feet; unfilled 
rail trade orders, 4,327 cars. 


Hollywood Plant Destroyed by Fire 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Los ANGELES, CALIF., May 8.—A fire starting 
in a storage room in the factory of the Inter- 
national Lumber Co. at Cahuenga Avenue and 
Kleanor Street, Hollywood, completely destroyed 
the plant early today. The entire building 
and a large quantity of lumber were burned. 
The exact loss has not yet been estimated. 


To Reduce Builders’ Hardware Items 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 8.—The division of 
simplified practice, Department of Commerce, 
announced today that sweeping reductions in 
hardware used in building, which will be of 
vital interest to the building construction in- 
dustry, whether a big contracting firm or a 
home builder, will be recommended at a meet- 
ing here on May 28. 

Recommendations have been prepared by the 
advisory committee on standardized builders’ 
hardware, which has spent more than a year in 
cooperation with the Federal specifications 
board and the bureau of standards in an ex- 
haustive study of locks, butts and shelf hard- 
ware. William A. Heizman, of Reading, Pa., 
is chairman. 

The committee will recommend the elimina- 
tion of 71 finishes of the 100 now in use. It 
also will recommend the retention of only 1,205 
items in locks, butts and shelf hardware, as 
against a vastly greater range. Comparison 
with the catalog of a typical manufacturer 
showed that in the 1922 edition there were 2,998 
similar items, without the finish variations. In 
this case the retention will represent an elimina- 
tion of 1,793 items, or 60 percent. 


Thieves Loot Houston Retail Yards 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Houston, TEx., May 6.—Houston police on 

Tuesday uncovered what is believed to be a 
‘‘ring’’? of thieves plying their trade on local 
retail yards. Nine negro employees of the Her- 
man Hale Lumber Co. were arrested, and sev- 
eral other arrests are expected momentarily. 
The first clue to the operations of the alleged 
ring was obtained by detectives searching a 
house for a still. Ninety bundles of shingles 
and other building material were located. The 
owner of the place admitted having purchased 
the loot from employees of lumber concerns. 
The pilfering has been going on since Decem- 
ber. Checkers of the yards have been bribed 


and a general understanding formed among 
the perpetrators of the scheme, according to 
information which officers said they obtained 
in statements of negroes under arrest. Two 
men arrested, it was said, confessed to having 
stolen enough lumber and shingles to build a 
home each and donate material to their friends. 
Not all the suspected ones are negroes. Among 
the materials taken, were lumber, brick, shingles, 
picket fences, posts and various grades of lum- 
ber. 


Charge Door Firms with Price Fixing 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
PORTLAND, ORE., May 6.—Whether or not 4 

base price list, used by many manufacturing 

industries, is lawful, may be settled in a ease 
brought here today in the United States district 
court by John 8. Coke, United States district 
attorney for Oregon, against seven door man- 
ufacturers of Oregon and Washington, said to 
be producing 90 percent of the doors manufac- 
tured in the United States. It is charged in 
the complaint that the manufacturers have fixed 
prices of their products in violation of the anti- 
trust laws. The Nicolai Door Manufacturing 

Co., of Portland; Wheeler, Osgood Co., Ta- 

coma; Henry McCleary Timber Co., McCleary, 

Wash.; Buffelen Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 

Tacoma; Robinson Manufacturing Co., Everett; 

American Door & Manufacturing Co, Hoquiam, 

and Peterman Manufacturing Co., of Tacoma, 

are the defendants. 

Investigation of alleged conspiracy was be- 
gun in 1923 under direction of Attorney Gen- 
eral Harry M. Daugherty, who sent Henry A. 
Guiler, assistant attorney general, to the Pacific 
coast to investigate price fixing. The complaint 
was ordered by Harlan F. Stone, successor to 
Mr. Daugherty, and has been in process of 
preparation at Washington, D. C., several 
months. A permanent injunction is sought for 
restraining the companies from operating under 
a common price list. 


Wooden Shingles Win in California 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., May 7.—The history 
of the wooden shingle in this State has been 
fraught with many disastrous turns but after 
its merits and its proper use had been properly 
brought to the attention of the people, the shin- 
gle has finally come out on top. This was in- 
dicated yesterday at the initiative election held 
at Berkeley whereby the vote on the shingle 
initiative received the same number as did that 
for President Coolidge, both winning. The 

3erkeley city council had put an alternative 
ordinance on the ballot in order to split the 
shingle vote but was overwhelmingly defeated. 

The new ordinance as passed permits the use 
of the 5/2 or heavier vertical grain shingles with 
the use of rust proof nails. The new ordinance 
can be repealed or amended only by a vote of 
the people, not by the council. Considerable 
opposition was encountered from patent roof- 
ing interests with the council behind them, but 
the decisive vote in favor of the ordinance was 
made possible thru the codperation of the shin- 
gle branch of the West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation and also of the California White & 
Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association and 
local retailers. 

R. EF. Hammatt, secretary-manager of the 
California Redwood Association, was one of 
the most active officials in managing the lum- 
bermen’s committee and thru the good work 
of this committee and its friends the fight was 
won. 
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Uses of Wormy Oak Dimension 


We have a large boundary of white oak timber 
in this section that runs wormy and we have 
been trying to get a market for small dimension 
stock which would be made from slabs and edgings. 
We wish to know whether the worm holes would 
make any material difference in the dimension, 
what the stock would be worth a thousand feet 
and what machinery would be necessary to manu- 
facture it. We would like also to have the names 
of any concerns who buy this class of material.— 
INQuIRY NO. 1,279. 


[This inquiry comes from Virginia. To the 
inquirer have been given the names of a num- 
ber of concerns manufacturing and dealing in 
dimension. The inquirer has been referred 
also to a number of articles appearing in recent 
issues of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, describ- 
ing the methods and machinery used for cutting 
this stock. No prices for wormy stock are 
available. The name of the inquirer will be 
supplied to interested readers upon request. 
—EDITOR. | 


Would Sell Homes Like Cars 


I am located in a small village in the “Sunshine 
State” of South Dakota and I have been reading 
several articles in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of 
late in regard to the ‘“‘Home Owners’ Club” or “A 
Home or A Car.’’ This is all very fine to tell the 
people about how much nicer it is to own a home 
or how much money you will save by investing in 
a home instead of a car. 

It is a shame that we of the lumber trade, an 
organization that should be so much stronger than 
the auto business on account of being so much 
older, should have to back down and let them take 
this perfectly good money-making business away 
from us, simply because we don’t organize and go 
out after this business. 


I have given this matter considerable thought in 
the last two years and I see that over 60 percent 
of the autos are sold on a payment plan on which 
the purcheser pays the interest and insurance 
which is added to his cost and divided into his 
payments. Then the dealer gets his money by 
assigning this paper to a bonding company and in 
this way is able to carry on nearly a cash business 
and hold his credit good. 


My idea of meeting this auto competition (as it 
certainly is competition) is to fight them with the 
same kind of stuff. By this I mean to have a credit 
system that will take care of insurance, interest 
and labor; in fact, everything to eomplete the 
home. Then have a certain payment down, just as 
a car on delivery, and have the payments to run to 
suit the customer or about so. In fact, have the 
system as near the same line as the auto credit as 
possible. 

When the lumber industry works out a system 
of that kind then you will see more homes built 
and fewer cars bought. 

I have heard several good men say they would 
like to build a little home and put the money of 
the first payment on a car into it; say about $500, 
and the balance in payments. But where are the 
dealers that can afford to do much of this kind of 
business, complete an $1,800 place and only receive 
$500 and carry the rest on instalments for a term 
of years? 

There are plenty of stumbling blocks to work 
out in a practicable plan of this kind, but the auto 
industry has done it, why can’t the lumber in- 
dustry ? 

I would like to hear from your editor or some- 
one else that knows more about this.—INQUIRY 
No. 1,277. 


[The foregoing inquiry comes from a man- 
ager of a retail yard in a rural community. 
The question of competition between the home 
and the automobile raised by this correspond- 
ent has received a good deal of consideration 
from the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and from the 
lumber industry generally. It is understood 
that the financing made necessary by the selling 
of automobiles on the deferred payment plan 
has been made possible by the automobile manu- 
facturers themselves. Their plan, as is quite 
well known, is to form separate organizations 
to take over the automobile notes and the 
mortgages securing them. In some cases at 
least debentures are issued against the mort- 


gages to be retired from time to time as the 
notes are paid. It has been thought that a 
similar method of financing would meet the 
requirements of the lumber industry for pro- 
moting the building of homes. It would ap- 
pear to be feasible for lumbermen and others 
with money at their command to organize mort- 
gage companies that could do much toward 
financing home building. In fact, there are 
known to be a number of concerns of this 
kind already operating, and plans have been 
considered by leaders in the lumber industry 
for enlarging and extending the plan to a degree 
commensurate with the needs of the lumber 
industry and of home builders. Comments of 
readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are in- 
vited on the proposal.—EpITonr. } 


Equipment and Layout for Sawmill 


I am operating in Mexico a sawmill having an 
eutput of between 30,000 and 40,000 feet capacity 
in ten hours. The mill is rather old and as I am 
now getting ready to move to another location, 
I wish to make such improvement as it is possible 
to make on a mill of this capacity; that is, add 
such labor-saving devices as are practical for this 
size mill. 

My location is a little down hill, as it should 


Drying of Hardwood Dimension 

In every issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN yoy 
have a list of various kinds of hardwood dimension 
stock. I would like to have a list of the concerns 
that produce this stock and should like also the 
names of those who are able to kiln dry.—Inquiry 
No. 1,281. 

[This inquiry is made by a San Francisco 
dealer in hardwood lumber. The kiln-drying 
of small dimension stock is a problem not yet 
completely solved. Producers of small dimen. 
sion who have had considerable experience in 
handlng this stock say that it should be care. 
fully piled in covered piles in the open air 
or in well ventilated sheds for sixty to ninety 
days at least. Then, if carefully piled and care. 
fully watched in the kiln, it should be practi- 
cable to kiln-dry this stock without great 
waste. However, the cost of handling this 
small material thru the kiln is a factor of con- 
siderable importance in determining the econ- 
omy of manufacturing and using it. The whole 
question of manufacturing and drying smal] 
dimension is receiving a good deal of attention 
from millmen and kiln-drying experts, and there 
is every reason to believe that ways will be 
found to produce and dry this stock economi- 
cally and satisfactorily. The name of the in- 
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Many hardwood mills cut slabs and edgings into small dimension. The stock here shown is hard 
maple shuttle and bobbin squares at a West Virginia plant 








be, alongside a gulch, in which I expect to dump 
the slabs etc. The logs are brought to the mill 
on wagons and dumped on a log-way, from where 
the logs are taken on a 4-wheel narrow-gage lum- 
ber or log truck, to the log platform in front of 
the carriage. 


My labor is all native and one must not have the 
machinery too complicated. My shafts, pulleys 
and belts will all be out of sight. I am operating 
a resaw which, while doing very good work, lacks 
the necessary labor-saving devices, such as chains 
ete., to take the lumber to the edger and from the 
edger to the trimmer. To make a long story short, 
my present arrangement is costing me too much for 
labor, and if you can suggest some improvement, 
send me blue prints of a small modern mill, or sug- 
gest someone that can, I will greatly appreciate 
it.—INquriry No. 1,280. 


[To this inquirer has been sent a copy of 
the booklet, ‘‘How to Build and Operate a 
Sawmill’’ published by the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, and he has been referred to several con- 
cerns that are prepared to give the information 
he asked for. The name of the inquirer will be 
supplied to other interested readers upon re- 
quest.—EDIrTor. ] 


quirer will be supplied to interested readers 
upon request.—EDITOR. | 





Machines to Weave Picket Fence 


We should like to have the names of concerns 
making and selling machines for the manufacture 
of picket, fence. There is a great deal of fence 
shipped into this territory in carload lots. It is 
made by weaving wood strips a little larger than 
the ordinary plaster lath between wire laterals. 
What we want is information as to where we cai 
obtain this equipment so that we can make the 
fence, supplying the lath strips from the waste 
of our plant.—INquiryY No. 1,282. 

[The foregoing inquiry comes from a Texas 
lumber company. Several similar inquiries 
have been received in the past, and there ap 
pears to be considerable interest in the manu 
facture of fence of the kind here described. 
Readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are 
vited to give the names of manufacturers 0 
fence machinery that can be used in the man 
ner proposed by this inquirer, whose name 
be supplied to interested readers upon request. 
—EDITor. | 
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Building Interests Buy Hardwoods 


A further increase in buying of southern 
hardwoods by flooring and interior trim manu- 
facturers is reported this week from the prin- 
cipal producing sections, and these interests 
are the leading factors in the market today. 
Some expansion in demand from furniture mak- 
ers has also occurred, but there is nothing to 
indicate that they are stocking up. They con- 
tinue to buy hand to mouth and are shopping 
around a good deal. There is also a fairly 
active call for lower grades from box manufac- 
turers, tho these appear to be less active than 
some time ago. Demand from most other con- 
suming interests remains dull. The movement 
of sap gum, maple, elm, ash and sycamore to 
the automobile industry is reported to be very 
limited, altho an early increase is expected in 
view of advices from automobile producing sec- 
tions that retail sales of motor cars have quick- 
ened materially during the last fortnight, and 
that several plants that have been operating on 
reduced schedules plan soon to increase their 
output. Foreign buyers continue to circulate 
numerous inquiries, but they appear generally to 
have reduced their price offerings to a point 
where they prove unsatisfactory to exporters, 
with the result that little actual foreign busi- 
ness is being booked. There is, however, a con- 
siderable movement of oak, ash and gum to 
Germany, Belgium, the United Kingdom and 
other foreign destinations, on orders booked 
some time ago for May and June shipment. 

Reports from the Mississippi Valley say that 
production is undergoing some curtailment, 
partly due to unfavorable weather and partly 
to the unwillingness of manufacturers to accu- 
mulate surplus stocks when prospects are rather 
indefinite. Dry stocks are still light, however, 
and it will be another month before new sup- 
plies enter the market. Prices meanwhile are 
fairly well maintained, tho there often is a 
considerable spread between prices asked, and 
the market has lost much of its strength during 
the last month. 


Southern Pine Market Is Unsettled 


Southern pine demand continues to show a 
gradual increase. Southern and southwestern 
markets remain the most active, and there has 
also been a further expansion in eastern de- 
mand. Middle West reports state that the mar- 
ket there is not showing seasonal activity. In 
spots there is a good demand, but in general 
retailers are placing orders for only current 
requirements and, as farmers are busy in the 
fields, these are not large so far as country 
yards are concerned. Building construction in 
the North, while expanding gradually, has not 
yet developed to the extent expected. Retailers 
are busier, but have considerable stock on 
hand. While much of this has been sold and is 
merely awaiting delivery as contractors get 
started on their belated jobs, the result is that 
wholesale trade in this important section re- 
mains much restricted. In Chicago territory 
an acute scarcity of brick has developed and is 


ptting an effective check on building opera- 
ons, 


The small mills are active on the market, 
er production having been stimulated by a 
recent improvement in the weather, and the 
drying up of the roads having released large 
quantities of lumber which “heretofore it has 
en impossible to get to shipping points. In 
many cases this lumber is being sold for what 
it will bring, as most of the small mill operators 
are in need of funds after their prolonged 
foreed absence from’ the market. The small 
mill is, therefore, as a rule selling and shipping 
More lumber than it is producing. ‘This un- 
doubtedly explains the present unsteadiness of 
the southern pine market. The larger mills, 


While they recently have accepted lower prices in , 


‘ompeting for business, have relatively low 
stocks and faith in the market future, so they 


see no need of sacrificing the lumber and are 
holding fairly well to their previous lists. Order 
files, generally speaking, are not heavy, but are 
in good shape. Some mills report very good 
business during the last fortnight and have had 
to put on extra shifts to keep up with it. These, 
however, are exceptions rather than the rule. 
Everybody is transacting business with caution. 

Retailers and industrial consumers buy only 
what they must have and wholesalers do no 
speculating. Transit cars are rather more 
plentiful than they were a month ago, and nat- 
urally bring lower prices. Little railroad busi- 
ness is being offered and an easing off in de- 
mand from the oil fields is reported. The lat- 
ter is attributed to the recent bad weather in 
large parts of the country having reduced auto- 
mobile consumption of gasolene. The lumber 
movement to foreign markets remains fair, 
South America and the West Indies being the 
principal customers. 


Northern Hard- and Softwoods 


The market for northern hardwoods is quiet, 
apparently due largely to the reduction in de- 
mand from automobile interests. Call for 
maple and beech from flooring manufacturers 
is well maintained, if not actually increased, as 
these interests, and in fact all those engaged in 
the manufacture of finished building items, are 
busy. Some slight increase in demand from 
furniture plants has also been noted, but this 
continues to be strictly hand-to-mouth. De- 
mand for box lumber is quieter but neverthe- 





Statistics on production, orders and 
shipments appear on page 48 





less fair, and lower grades remain strong, in 
view of their scarcity. The entire northern 
hardwood market, for that matter, is being 
firmly maintained due to the same cause—an 
acute scarcity of dry stocks which will not be 
relieved, thru the new cut reaching marketable 
condition, before another month. Five-quarter 
and 8/4 maple, FAS and selects, have taken 
a slight decline in the Michigan territory, but 
prices on the whole remain on the same basis 
as heretofore. 

Northern pine producers report a fair de- 
mand for that wood. A good volume of orders 
for mixed cars is received from northern Min- 
nesota line yards, and North Dakota is also 
being heard from. Retailers are confining their 
buying to actual needs but are becoming busier 
as the season advances. More inquiry and some 
orders for box lumber are reported, but trade 
in this material is still light. Quotations on all 
items of northern pine are being held steady at 
the lower levels announced recently. 


The North Carolina Pine Market 


Quietness continues to feature the North Car- 
olina pine market, neither retailers nor indus- 
trial consumers showing any disposition to buy 
beyond immediate needs, for they apparently 
expect to secure better prices by the time they 
have actual need of the material. Manufac- 
turers as yet are maintaining their price lists 
fairly well, but the competition for business is 
beginning to tell on the smaller mills and they 
are making concessions more freely in order to 
secure funds. The mills have been producing 
considerably in excess of orders for the last 
several months, have cleaned up their old order 
files, and have accumulated fairly good stocks. 
The larger mills, however, expect that the be- 
lated spring building movement, which is now 
gaining steadily in momentum, will soon have 
reached such proportions as to create a ready 
market for their lumber at fair prices, and are, 
therefore, showing little eagerness for business 
that must be obtained thru concessions. Sales 
of flooring, thin ceiling and partition have been 
small during the last fortnight, and prices on all 








dressed stock vary more than for some time. 
Roofers, both the air dried and the kiln dried, 
also have been very quiet, but due to the small 
supplies held by the mills these are relatively 
strong. 


Western Pines Remain Inactive 


The market for Inland Empire western pines 
remains dull and weak. Orders from both retail 
yards and industrial consumers are coming in 
very slowly, and most of those booked call for 
mixed cars for immediate delivery. Many mills, 
on account of dry stocks still being rather 
poorly assorted, are finding it difficult to fill sueh 
orders. Prospects in connection with western 
pine are very indefinite, due to the heavy pro- 
duction and consequent stock accumulation, as 
well as to severe competition from other manu- 
facturing districts. Production remains well 
above normal, despite the poorness of demand, 
the softening of the market, and the fact that 
the mills are operating at a loss. A curtail- 
ment in output is in sight, however, as the log 
supply is becoming short, due to the exception- 
ally mild winter that has prevailed in the Inland 
Empire. Most logs cut during winter are 
floated to the mills by the spring freshets, but 
this year the high water point on the streams 
was reached unusually early, with the result that, 
by the time the bulk of the log input was ready 
for floating, the water had subsided and made 
it difficult or impossible to get these logs to the 
mills. 


Douglas Fir Orders Show Increase 


Demand for Douglas fir during the week 
ended May 3 took a big upswing, slightly ex- 
ceeding production, which stood at 10 percent 
above normal, according to statistics gathered 
by the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. 
Shipments during the week were very heavy, 
topping new business by 25 percent. Forty- 
two percent of all new business booked was for 
water delivery, 31,952,000 feet for the domestic 
market and 8,282,000 feet for export. 

The Atlantic seaboard continues to be the 
principal cargo market, demand there being 
strong and business being limited only by the 
supply of vessel space. The California mar- 
ket is poor. Reports from that State, coming 
especially from the southern section, say that 
‘“business is gradually getting down to a nor- 
mal basis. Lumbermen find it rather difficult 
to get used to the condition that exists now, hav- 
ing done an exceptional business for three or 
four years with practically no effort. They 
are doing a good business today, but have te 
hustle for it. Prices are still off. Some price 
cutting is noted, but this is restricted entirely 
to the smaller yards. With very few new out- 
breaks of the hoof and mouth disease, and the 
letting up of the stringent quarantine, consid- 
erably better business is looked for in the near 
future.’’ The California crop situation is de- 
scribed as very encouraging. A slightly greater 
activity in Japanese demand is also reported. 

Orders from rail territory are coming thru 
more freely, but are by no means as heavy 
as had been expected. Building construction 
in some important consuming sections is still 
slow to develop, and where building is active 
the competition for business from southern 
and western pines is very keen. The amount 
of car material business being placed on the 
Coast is negligible, while practically no ties are 
being bought. Demand for bridge plank also 
is easing off, but is still quite active, tho prices 
have dropped to such a low point that many of 
the small mills find they can not afford to accept 
the business. Douglas fir prices generally are 
weak, with no strengthening tendency yet ap- 
parent. The trouble continues to be overpro- 
duction, tho no heavy stocks have been accu- 
mulated; for the mill policy is to move out 
everything as promptly as it is cut, making 
for undue haste to sell and for unwarranted 
sales competition. 
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Some Phases of the Government in Business 





Your chamber has recently submitted to its 
members a number of recommendations upon prin- 
ciples of business conduct in the form of a report 
of your committee on business ethics. The very 
fact of issuing such a report is of interest. I wish 
to discuss the whole subject in its wider sense 
and in the relation of government to business. 

The advancement of science and our increasing 
population require constantly new standards of 
conduct and breed an increasing multitude of new 
rules and regulations. ‘Che basic principles laid 
down in the Ten Commandments and the Sermon 
on the Mount are as applicable today as when 
they were declared, but they require a host of 
subsidiary clauses. he ten ways to evil in the 
time of Moses have inereased to ten thousand now. 

A whole host of rules and regulations are neces- 
sary to maintain human rights with this amazing 
transformation into an industrial era. ‘Ten people 
in a whole county, with a plow, a piece, did not 
elbow each other very much. But when we_ put 
seven million people in a county with the tools of 
electricity, steam, 30-floor buildings, telephones, 
miscellaneous noises, street cars, railways, motors, 
stock exchanges, and what not, then we do jostle 
each other in a multitude of directions. Thereupon 
our lawmukers supply the demand by the ceascless 
piling up of statutes in attempts to keep the traf- 
fic open; to assure fair dealing in the economic 
world; to eliminate its wastes; to prevent some 
kind of abuse or some kind of domination. More- 
over, with increasing education our senses become 
more offended and our moral discriminations in- 
crease; for all of which we discover new things to 
remedy. In one of our States over one thousand 
laws and ordinances have been added in the last 
eight months. It is true that a large part of 
them will sleep peacefully in the statute book. 


Makes Legal Compulsion Unnecessary 

The question we need to consider is whether 
these rules and regulations are to be developed 
solely by government or whether they can not be 
in some large part developed out of voluntary 
forces in the nation. In other words can_ the 
abuses which give rise to government in business 
be eliminated by the systematic and voluntary 
action of commerce and industry itself? This is 
indeed the thought behind the whole gamut of 
recent slogans “Less Government in Business,” 
“Less Government Regulation,” ‘A Square Deal,” 
“The Elimination of Waste,” ‘Better Business 
Ethics,” and a dozen others. 

National character can not be built by law. 
It is the sum of the moral fibre of its individuals. 
When abuses that arise from our growing system 
are cured by live individual conscience, by initia- 
tive in the creation of voluntary standards, then 
is the growth of moral perceptions fertilized in 
every individual character. 

No one disputes the necessity for constantly new 
standards of conduct in relation to all these tools 


_and inventions. Even our latest great invention— 


radio—has brought a host of new questions. No 
one disputes that much of these subsidiary addi- 
tions to the Ten Commandments must be made by 
legislation. Our public utilities are wasteful and 
costly unless we give them a privilege more or less 
monopolistic. At once when we have business af- 
fected with monopoly we must have regulation by 
law. Much of even this phase might have been 
unnecessary had there been a higher degree of 
responsibility to the public, higher standards of 
business practice among those who dominated these 
agencies in years gone by. 


Abuses Invite Legislative Interference 


There has been, however, a great extension of 
government regulation and control beyond the field 
of public utilities into the fields of production and 
distribution of commodities and credit. When legis- 
lation penetrates the business world it is because 
there is abuse somewhere, A great deal of this 
legislation is due rather to the inability of business 
hitherto to so organize as to correct abuses than 
to any lack of desire to have it done. Sometimes 
the abuses are more apparent than real, but any- 
thing is a handle for demagogy. In the main, 
however, the public acts only when it has lost con- 
fidence in the ability or willingness of business to 
correct its own abuses. 

Legislative action is always clumsy—it is in- 
capable of adjustment to shifting needs. It often 
enough produces new economic currents more 
abusive than those intended to be cured. Govern 
ment too often becomes the persecutor instead of 
the regulator. 

The vast tide of these regulations that is sweep- 
ing onward can be stopped if it is possible to 
devise, out of the conscience and organization of 
business itself, those restraints that will cure 
abuse ; that will eliminate waste; that will prevent 
unnecessary hardship in the working of our eco- 
nomic system; that will march with our larger 
social understanding. Indeed it is vitally necessary 
that we stem this tide if we would preserve that 
initiative in men which builds up the character, 
intelligence, and progress in our people. 

I am one of those who believe in the substratum 
of inherent honesty, the fine vein of service and 
kindliness in our citizenship. The vast volume of 


*Address of Secretary of Commerce Herbert 
Hoover at the annual meeting of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the U. S. A., Cleveland, Ohio, 
evening of May 7, 1924. 


goods and services that daily flow thru the land 
would cease instantly were it not for the in- 
stinctive dependence of our people upon the moral 
responsibility of the men who labor in the shops 
and farms and the men who direct our production 
and distribution. 

In these times of muddled thought it is some- 
times worth repeating a truism. Industry and 
commerce are not based upon taking advantage of 
other persons, Their foundations lie in the division 
of labor and exchange of products. For thru 
specialization we increase the total and variety of 
production and secure its diffusion into consump- 
tion. By some false analogy to the “survival of 
the fittest” many have conceived the whole busi- 
ness world to be a sort of economic ‘‘dog-cat-dog.” 
We often lay too much cmiphasis upon its com- 
petitive features, too little upon the fact that it is 
in essence a great codperative effort. And our 
homemade Bolshevist-minded critics to the con- 
trary, the whole economic structure of our nation 
and the survival of our high general levels of 
comfort are dependent upon the maintenance and 
development of leadership in the world of industry 
and commerce. Any contribution to larger produc- 
tion, to wider diffusion of things consumable and 
enjoyable, is a service to the community and the 
men who honestly accomplish it deserve high pub- 
lic esteem. 

The Cure Is Correction of Abuses 

The thing we all need to searchingly consider is 
the practical question of the method by which the 
business world can develop and enforee its own 
standards and thus stem the tide of Governmental 
regulation. The cure does not lie in mere opposition. 
It lies in the correction of abuse. It lies in an 
adaptability to changing human outlook. 

The problem of business ethics, as a prevention 
of abuse is of two categories: those where the 
standard must be one of individual moral percep 
tions, and those where we must have a determina- 
tion of standards of conduct for a whole group in 
order that there may be a basis for ethics. 

The standards of honesty, of a sense of mutual 
obligation and of service, were determined 2,000 
years ago. They may require at times to be re- 
called. And the responsibility for them increases 
infinitely in high places either in business or 
government, for there rests the high responsibility 
for leadership in fineness of moral perception. Their 
failure is a blow at the repute of business and 
at confidence in government itself. 

The second field and the one which I am pri- 
marily discussing is the great area of indirect 
economic wrong and unethical practices that spring 
up under the pressures of competition and habit. 
There is also the great field of economic waste 
thru destructive competition, thru strikes, booms 
and slumps, unemployment, thru failure of our 
different industries to synchronize, and a hundred 
other causes which directly lower our productivity 
and employment. Waste may be abstractly un- 
ethical but in any event it can only be remedied 
by economic action. 


Standards Must Be Fixed and Enforced 


If we are to find solution to these collective 
issues outside of government regulation we must 
mect two practical problems : 

Virst, there must be organization in such form 
as can establish the standards of conduct in this 
vast complex of shifting invention, production, 
and use. There is no existing basis to check the 
failure of service or the sacrifice of public interest. 
Some one must determine such standards. They 
must be determined and held flexibly in tune with 
the intense technology of trade. 

Second, there must be some sort of enforcement. 
There is the perpetual difficulty of a small minority 
who will not play the game. They too often bring 
disrepute upon the vast majority ; they drive many 
others to adopt unfair competitive methods which 
all deplore; their abuses give rise to public in- 
dignation and clamor which breed legislative ac- 
tion. 

I believe we now for the first time have the 
method at hand for voluntarily organized deter- 
mination of standards and their adoption. I would 
go further; I believe we are in the presence of a 
new era in the organization of industry and com- 
merce in which, if properly directed, lie forces 
pregnant with infinite possibilities of moral prog- 
ress. I believe that we are, almost unnoticed in 
the midst of a great revolution—or, perhaps, a 
better word—a transformation in the whole super- 
organization of our economic life. We are passing 
from a period of extremely individualistic action 
into a period of associational activities. 

Self-Governing Organizations Already Potent 

Practically our entire American working world 
is now organized into some form of economic asso- 
ciation. We have trade associations and trade in- 
stitutes embracing particular industries and oc- 
cupations. We haves chambers of commerce em- 
bracing representatives of different industries and 
commerce. We have the labor unions representing 
the different crafts. We have associations em- 
bracing all the different professions—law, engineer- 
ing, medicine, banking, real estate, and what not. 
We have farmers’ associations, and we have the 
enormous growth of farmers’ codperatives for ac- 
tual dealing in commodities. Of indirect kin to 
this is the great increase in ownership of 
industries by their employees, and customers, and 


a 


again we have a tremendous expansion of mutual- 
ized insurance and banking. 

Altho such associational organizations can trace 
parentage to the middle ages, yet in their present 
lunplication they are the birth of the last fifty 
years, and in fact their growth to enveloping num. 
bers is of the last twenty-five years. We haye 
perhaps, 25,000 such associational activities jy 
the economic field. Membership, directly or jp. 
directly, now embraces the vast majority of all 
the individuals of our country. Action of wide 
import by such associations has become an jm. 
portant foree of late in our political, economic, and 
social life. 

It is true that these associations exist for 
varied purposes. Some are strong in recognition 
of public responsibility and large in vision. Some 
are selfish and narrow. 3ut they all represent 
vast ferment of economic striving and change, 

Purposes of Organization Mainly Good 

Inver since the factory system was born there 
has been within it @ struggle to attain more sta- 
bility thru collective action, This effort has sought 
to secure more regular production, more regular 
employment, better wages, the elimination of 
waste, the maintenance of quality or service, de- 
crease in destructive competition and unfair prae- 
tices, and oftentimes to assure prices or profits, 
The first phase of development ou the business side 
Was “poois’ in production and distribution. They 
were infected with imposition upon the public 
and their competitors. In some part they were 
struggles to correct abuse and waste. They were 
followed by an era of capital consolidations with 
the same objects, but also to create a situation 
of unbreakable agreements. Both were against 
public interest and the public intervened thru the 
Sherman act. Yet underneath all these efforts 
there was a residuum of objects which were in 
public interest. 

Associational activities are, I believe, driving 
upon a new road where the objectives can be made 
wholly and vitally of public interest. The legitimate 
trade associations and chambers of commerce with 
Which 1 am now primarily concerned, possess cer- 
tain characteristics of social importance and the 
widest differentiation from pools and trusts. Their 
membership must be open to all members in the 
industry or trade, or rival organizations enter the 
field at once. Therefore, they are not millstones 
for the grinding of competitors as was the essence 
of the old trade combinations. Their purpose must 
be the advancement of the whole industry or 
trade, or they can not hold together. The total 
interdependence of all industries and commerce 
compels them in the long run to go parallel to the 
general economic good. ‘Their leaders rise in a 
real democracy without bosses or political manipula- 
tion. Citizens can not run away trom their country 
if they do not like the political management, but 
members of a voluntary association can resign and 
the association dies. 

Industrial Democracy in Public Interest 

I believe that thru these forces we are slowly 
moving toward some sort of industrial democracy. 
We are upon its threshold, if these agencies can 
be directed solely to constructive performance in 
the public interest. All this does contain some 
dangers, but they will come only from low ethical 
standards. With these agencies used as the ma- 
chinery for the cultivation and spread of high 
standards and the elimination of abuses, I am con- 
vineed that we shall have entered the great era 
of self-governing industry and business which has 
been the dream of many thinkers. A self-governing 
industry can be made to render needless a vast 
area of governmental interference and regulation 
which has grown up out of righteous complaint 
against the abuses during the birth pains of an 
industrial world. 

Development Is Away From Socialism 
_Some people have been alarmed lest this asso- 
clational movement mean the destruction of our 
competitive system, lest it inevitably destroy the 
primary individualism which is the impulse of 
our society. This alarm is groundless. Its right 
ful activities do not destroy equality of opportunity 
or initiative. In fact they offer new avenues of 
opportunity for individuals to make progress to 
ward leadership in the community. Any one of 
them will die at once if it does not offer equality 
of opportunity to its members; or if it restricts its 
membership, rival associations at once emerge. 
They are the safeguards of small business and 
thus prevent the extinction of competition. They 
are the alternative to capital consolidation. They 
are not a growth toward socialism—that is, govern- 
ment in all business—they are in fact a growth 
directly away from such an idea. 

tight here for the benefit of the gloomy persons 
who have a frozen belief that every form of 
associational activity is a conspiracy to fix price 
and to restrain trade, to perpetuate tyranny 9 
employer or employee, we may remember that there 
are some crooks in every line of endeavor. The 
underlying purposes of the vast majority are con 
structive. A minority may be violating the Tet 
Commandments and need the application of crim 
nal standards. I am speaking, however, of some 
thing more vital than porch-climbing. 
Competition Sharpened by Fixing of Standards 


_I am, of course, well aware of the legal difficul- 
ties that surround certain types of associationa 
work. I do not believe that the development 0 
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standards of conduct or the elimination of abuses 
in public interest has ever been challenged as a 
yiolation of the Sherman act. Moreover, to estab- 
lish either a physical or a moral standard directly 
sharpens competition. 4 

These associational activities are the promising 
machinery for much of the necessary determina- 
tion of ethical standards, for the elimination of 
yseless Waste and hardship from the burden of our 
economic engines. Moreover, we have in them not 
only the agencies by which standards can be set, 
but by codperative action among the associations 
representing the different stages of production, dis- 
tribution and use we can secure a degree of en- 
forcement far wider than mere public opinion in a 
single trade. 

When standards are agreed upon by the associa- 
tions representing the manufacturer and distributer 
and by those representing the user, we have a 
triple force interacting for their enforcement. 

Now I do not wish anyone to think my feet 
are not on the ground in all this, and I propose 
to give a few illustrations from real life of what 
can be effected by constructive associations and by 
codperation among them. 


Adoption of Standards by Lumber Industry 


The Department of Commerce has, at the re- 
quest of the lumber industry, held a number of 
conferences to discuss the rules of the road in 
that industry and its relations to the other in- 
dustries and the common good. ‘The problem was 


and comprising for the first time a definite series 
of national standards. Here is the sum of our 
problem. It could enly be accomplished thru an 
association in the industry. It is proof of in- 
dustrial conscience and service. 


Means of Enforcing Standards Is Provided 


The second part of the practical problem which 
I enumerated before is enforcement. Again asso- 
ciational activities were called upon. The manu- 
facturers were not alone in these conferences, but 
the distributer and consumer were also represented 
by the architects’ association, the building con- 
tractors’ association, the railway and other pur- 
chasing associations, and the retailers’ associations. 
The action and reaction of the buyer and seller 
upon each other in their desire to secure fair 
dealing in industry can procure enforcement. Joint 
inspection bureaus have been erected where com- 
plaint for violation can be lodged and determina- 
tion made. Enforcement may not be 100 percent, 
but the standards are there and a sense of in- 
dividual responsibility and self-interest will event- 
ually, I am confident, make them universal. 

For years aggrieved persons and some of the 
trade have been agitating this question of lumber 
standards in Congress. Numerous bills have been 
introduced. If this effort succeeds no legislation 
will be necessary. This is keeping the government 
out of business thru the remedy of abuses by 
business itself. 

I propose now to mention one other case of a 
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Wood is to feature largely at the British Empire Exhibition at Wembley, England. The illustra- 
tion shows the entrance to the amusement grounds, under construction, which will be plas- 
tered over when completed. Furniture and furniture woods will feature the exhibition. British 
Honduras is to make a display of mahogany logs and with a series of photographs will show 
the transformation of the log to the finished article. Trinidad will also make an elaborate 


display of its native woods 





to establish more general and more constructive 
standards of practice, ethics, and waste elimina 
tion. 
In the toil of formulating these standards there 
arose a question of how thick a one-inch board 
should be. It sounds easy. But it quickly de- 
veloped to be a question whether it should be 
one inch thick when it was green; after it was 
red ; When planed on one side, or when planed 
on both sides. It developed not only that a choice 
ad to be made among these four alternatives, but 
also that his choice had to be based upon a proper 
‘onsideration for the conservation of our forests 
on one hand, and the provision of a material of 
such structural character as to constitute a square 
— to the consumer on the other. It also de- 
a that there were thirty-two different thick- 
that ee of a one-inch board in current use and 
of a minority of manufacturers in the drive 
board air competition were gradually thinning the 
Pt ante it threatened to become paper. There 
whieh iad to be developed the exact differences 
pr ad threw a board into four or five different 
Hihiines e there had to be a determination of 
wood. Regn names for the different species of 
had a 7 1e point was that an accurate standard 
fair a ve determined before discrimination as to 
r dealing and public service could be gaged. 
ir at occasion was the foundation of ethics in one- 
ich boards, 
tigntese conferences established some eighty ques- 
8 involving the whole technology of lumber 


most vitally important and entirely different order, 
rendered possible only thru associational activity 
in which the Department of Commerce has been 
in active codperation. That is in the bituminous 
coal industry. 

Coal Industry Overdeveloped and Overmanned 

There have been developed in this industry, as 
many of you are aware, 30 percent too many mines, 
operating intermittently during nearly every week 
of the year with a large seasonal dip in summer. 
Thus they required 30 percent more labor and 
30) percent more capital than was necessary to 
produce the nation’s coal. One effect of this situa- 
tion was that some proportion of the employees 
secured too few days’ work to yield them a rea- 
sonable standard of living, even at the apparently 
high daily wage. The minority of employees were 
naturally a constant source of agitation and dis- 
turbance, The result of all this was a higher cost 
of producing coal .and consequently a higher na- 
tional coal bill; speculation and uncertainty to 
the operators; hardship and difficulty and insta- 
bility to a considerable portion of the workers. 
The fundamental cause was a vicious cycle of 
seasonal fluctuation in demand, annual shortages 
in coal cars, and periodie strikes which grew out 
of the instability of labor relationships. These 
periods of shortened or suspended production al- 
ways resulted in famine prices for coal and great 
stimulation to the opening of new mines. 

At least four government commissions have 


examined this question. Probably forty bills have 
been introduced into Congress proposing govern- 
mental regulation in an attempt to correct the 
abuses and wastes and public danger that lay in 
the situation. 

The associational agencies in the field were 
those of the operators, of labor, of the railway 
executives and the various associations of in- 
dustries as consumers. The first problem was to 
secure a general knowledge of the causes to which 
I feel the Department of Commerce contributed 
substantially. Remedy was undertaken in many 
directions. The railway association induced the 
construction of a more ample supply of coal cars 
and greater expedition and interchange in handling 
between different railways. The Department of 
Commerce in coéperation with the chambers of 
commerce, manufacturers’ associations, railway and 
public utilities associations arranged that more 
coal should be put in storage during the summer 
season. The result was that last year for the 
first time in many years we had no interruption 
in the distribution of coal due to car shortages. 
One element of the vicious cycle in this situation 
is eliminated, provided we can continue this same 
coéperation in future. 


Steps to Stabilize Coal Production 


The second part of the solution was the general 
agreement by both operators and labor that sta- 
bility could not be restored in the industry unless 
there was a long period of continuous operation 
in which the absence of coal famines and profiteer- 
ing would eliminate the speculative and high cost 
producer and reduce the units in the industry and 
thus its intermittency. The labor agreement be- 
tween these associations made last February for 
a a of three years has assured this improve- 
ment. 

Here we have an example of the most profound 
national importance in at least the beginning of 
stabilization of an industry involved in a most 
vicious cycle of waste and trouble. The national 
savings can be measured in hundreds of millions 
and the human hardships greatly lessened. There 
will be some preliminary hardship in so great a 
self-imposed surgical operation but I am confident 
it will heal to the mutual interest of the operators, 
the public, and the workers. Today I do not be- 
lieve there is any sentiment for government regu- 
lation of the bituminous coal industry. 

Another instance of great interest in which I 
had the honor to participate was the abolition of 
the 12-hour day in the steel industry thru the 
action of the steel association. 

I could give you a multitude of examples of the 
beginnings of constructive self-government in in- 
dustry among many other associations. The very 
publication of codes of ethics by many associations 
instilling service as the primary purpose; the con- 
demnation of specific unfair practices; the in- 
sistence upon a higher plane of relationships be- 
tween employer and employee—all of them are at 
least indications of improving thought and grow- 
ing moral perceptions. 


Associations Are Great Force for Betterment 
All of this is the strong beginning of a new 


force in the business world. The individual in- 
terest is wrapped up with public interest. They 
can find expression only thru association. Three 


years of study and intimate contact with associa- 
tions of economic groups whether in production, 
distribution, labor or finance, convince me that 
there lies within them a great moving impulse 
toward betterment. 

If these organizations accept as their primary 
purpose the lifting of standards, if they will co- 
operate for voluntary enforcement of high stand- 
ards, we shall have proceeded far along the road 
of the elimination of government from business. 
American business is never secure unless it has 
public confidence behind it. Otherwise, it will 
always be a prey to demagogy and filled with dis- 
couragement. 

The test of our whole economic and soeial sys 
tem is its capacity to cure its own abuses. New 
abuses and new relationships to the public interest 
will occur as long as we continue to progress. If 
we are to be wholly dependent upon government to 
cure these abuses we shall by this very method 
have created an enlarged aud deadening abuse 
thru the extension of bureaucracy and the clumsy 
and incapable handling of delicate economic forces. 
The old law merchant is the basis of much of our 
common law. A renaissance of a new law mer 
chant could so advance our standards as to solve 
much of the problem of government in business. 

American business needs a lifting purpose greater 
than the struggle of materialism. Nor can it lie 
in some evanescent, emotional, dramatic crusade. 
It lies in the higher pitch of economie life, in a 
finer regard for the rights of others, a stronger 
devotion to obligations of citizenship that will as- 
sure an improved leadership in every community 
and the nation; it lies in the organization of the 
forces of our economie life so that they may pro- 
duce happier individual lives, more secure in em- 
ployment and comfort, wider in the possibilities of 
enjoyment of nature, larger in its opportunities of 
intellectual life. Our people have already shown a 
higher sense of responsibilities in these things than 
those of any other country. The ferment of or- 
ganization for more definite accomplishment of 
these things in the practical day-to-day progress 
of business life is alive in our business world. 

The government can best contribute thru stimula- 
tion of and coéperation with voluntary forces in 
our national life ; for we thus preserve the founda- 


tions upon which we have progressed so far— 
the initiative of our people. With vision and de- 


votion these voluntary forces can accomplish more 
for America than any spread of the hand of govern- 
ment. 
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Chicago Lumber Retailers, Architects and Structural 
Engineers Actively Support New Lumber Standards 


At a largely attended banquet of local lumber 
retailers, architects and structural engineers 
held in the Gold Room of the Congress Hotel, 
Chicago, on Tuesday 
evening, the subjects of 
lumber standardization 
as exemplified by the 
new American Lumber 
Standards to become ef- 
fective July 1, and of 
codperation between the 





EDWARD HINES, 
Chicago; 

Who Urged Practical 
Coéperation 





various interests repre- 
sented, were discussed 
and definite action was 
taken looking to the 
support of the stand- 
ards and to a better un- 
derstanding and closer 
cooperation among the 
several interests. 


The occasion was a complimentary banquet 
tendered by the Chicago Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association to the Illinois Society of Archi- 
tects, the Chicago chapter of the American In- 
stitute of Architects, and the Structural Engi- 
neers’ Association of Illinois. Frank J. Heit- 
mann, president Chicago Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, acted as chairman of the meeting. 
The gathering was thoroly representative of all 
three interests, and proved to be a genuine ‘‘ get 
together’’ meeting, resulting in a better under- 
standing of the problems of each which cannot 
help but redound to the benefit of the lumber 
and construction industries of Chicago. 


In a forceful address, Edward Hines, presi- 
dent Edward Hines Lumber Co., Chicago, 
pointed out certain definite needs for codpera- 
tion between the lumber dealers and the men in 
control of building construction in Chicago, to 
the end that the building industry and the 
public may continue to be adequately and eco- 
nomically served. In this connection Mr. Hines 
spoke as follows in part: 


I desire to call your particular attention to 
certain features which we as lumbermen feel 
warranted in presenting to you for your con- 
sideration and which I am sure you will accept 
in the spirit in which they are offered to you. 
It is not necessary for you to answer or to be 
even remotely responsive to whatever sugges- 
tions we may offer you for your consideration 
—immediately; and I suggest that you think 
them over carefully and at a later meeting, 
which can be conveniently arranged, we can 
mutually discuss them. We feel that you will 
not think we are presuming too much in placing 
these matters fairly and frankly before you. As 
a means of extending a service to you and your 
clients, in a manner that will succeed in the 
attainment of your wishes and your desires, 
and to be ready at all times to extend hourly 
and daily service for your needs for lumber— 
to accomplish this the lumbermen of Chicago 
must keep on hand in their yards here in the 
city at all times a complete stock of lumber 
of the various woods in diversified sizes and 
grades. 


To do this and to make relatively fair prices 
to you and your customers and clients on all 
kinds of work, whether emergency jobs or for 
larger requirements to be served regularly as the 
work progresses on the larger buildings, we must 
necessarily have the full volume of lumber that 
is used within the environs of Cook County, to 
which our service has in years past extended 
and to which it must necessarily extend here- 
after. The lumber industry in Chicago could 
not exist long on what we might term the 
“emergency business,’ the quick orders, if you 
please, that must be filled in serious cases for 
hurried construction work, which for the most 
part require shipping dry lumber in smaller 
quantities and in mixed schedules. 





We must therefore take up for your thought- 
ful consideration the matter of supplying prac- 
tically all of the larger requirements for lumber; 
and the practical side of this subject will no 
doubt appeal to you, as it does to us, in con- 
sidering the fact that we must keep large and 
well assorted stocks of everything that goes 
into building construction. The Chicago lumber 
yards can not afford to carry these large stocks 
of all kinds, sizes, and qualities of lumber, in- 
cluding hundreds of sizes and of different grades, 
in old fashioned soft cork white pine, norway 
and hemlock from the forests of Wisconsin and 
Minnesota; western pine, fir, redwood, and sugar 
pine from the Inland Empire and the Pacific 
coast, as well as the different species of yellow 
pine from our southern forests, for emergency 
purpose only. 

Says Local Yards Merit Local Business 


It has appeared to our association that there 
has been a disposition on the part of the lumber 
consumers of Chicago, at least on the part of 
some of them, to attempt to buy the lumber 
from the mills direct or at times thru other 
channels in other cities when a large bill of 
lumber, or a certain character of construction, 
is involved. This, gentlemen, is one of the 
phases of our situation that we feel has not been 
properly analyzed. We know there is no desire 
on the part of the architects to destroy the 
possibilities of a substantial supply of building 
material from the lumber yards in Chicago, and 
we know, moreover, that thru your coéperation 
and concurrence we have a substantial means of 
reliance upon which to base our premise, the 
fulfillment of which can only be made effective 
and permanent thru your consideration and 
co6Operation. 

If all the large bills, or materially large bills, 
are to be placed at the mills or at transfer 
points, you appreciate that it will decrease ma- 
terially the volume of business done here. It 
will not warrant the yards in carrying the large 
and diversified stock they have been trying to 
carry; and, necessarily, the smaller volume of 
business, the greater overhead, and necessarily 
the greater charge they must make on that part 
of the business you class as ‘‘emergency,’’ and 
the public, in the end, must pay the difference 
on the basis of the very small volume compared 
with the large volume we feel we are entitled 
to, We fail to see any good reason to warrant 
Chicago builders purchasing the lumber outside 
of Chicago. We are an important part of the 
business interests of this city, and surely none 
of us would feel warranted, if we were about 
to construct a building in this city, in going to 
New York, New Orleans or Seattle for an archi- 
tect or a builder. We are employing thousands 
of laborers, and are paying good wages. We are 
heavy taxpayers, and feel that we are doing our 
share toward the general prosperity and the 
business interests of the city, and that it is to 
our mutual interest to continue to do so. 


Shows Advantages of Local Service 


Another thing, by our keeping a large and 
diversified stock in Chicago, there is no difficulty 
in getting your lumber when necessary on hourly 
service and delivery; and, aS you appreciate, 
with the growth of our city comes a greater 
congestion of traffic, and it is almost an impos- 
sibility to furnish material for the larger build- 
ings within the Loop, from the car to the build- 
ing, aS compared with getting your deliveries 
from day to day, or almost hourly, from the 
yards, all of which are qualified and equipped 
to make such deliveries. 

Then too, you will receive your material in 
better condition to be put into a building; it will 
naturally be drier, more seasoned, and if there 
is any question about the quality, or if on any 
portion of it there appears to be some question, 
it can be adjusted, or returned promptly. 

Now this is a subject which you gentlemen 
have control of: You may be asked this question 
by the owner: ‘Is there much saving in mill 
delivery as compared with the delivery out of 
the Chicago yards?’’ We feel it is your duty 
to yourselves, your clients and to us to state 
to the owners that there may be some on the 
surface, on paper, but that when they consider 
the possibilities of delay in transit, in most cases 
beyond the control of the shipper, the attendant 
extra cost in the delay of work on the building, 
for each day means considerable; the advantage 
of getting seasoned lumber and hourly delivery, 
each item as required—considering all these 
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contingencies, it is far more advisable to order 
the lumber from stocks carried in Chicago. 


Grade Marking a Needed Protection 


Mr. Hines briefly reviewed the development 
of the national program for standardization of 
lumber grades, sizes and nomenclature, and ex- 
pressed his satisfaction at the progress which 
has been made. He expressed strong approval 
of the grade marking of lumber at the mills, as 
a protection alike to the square dealing retailer, 
the honest architect and contractor, and the 
consuming public. He said it was a great 
pleasure to him to be able to say that the Chi- 
cago Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association had 
adopted the plan by 100 percent of its member- 
ship, and has in practice a form of general in- 
surance that guarantees full count and quality 
of all lumber purchased thru members of the 
organization. 

Our meeting tonight, continued Mr. Hines, is 
for the purpose of asking you gentlemen for 
assistance in formulating some definite plan to 
put this into execution in Chicago. We suggest 
that you appoint a committee of five or whatever 
number you choose, we to appoint a like com- 
mittee; that this joint committee meet, canvass 
the situation, give serious thought to the subject 
in hand and formulate some plan or plans of 
protection to your clients, to yourselves, and to 
the general public. We feel that it should call 
for an inspection bureau in Chicago not con- 
trolled by the lumbermen. We are perfectly 
willing to pay the expense, but would be glad 
if, aS an assurance to your clients, you would 
sit in as one of the executives in the guidance 
of these inspectors. It may be necessary that 
some plan of inspection be arranged whereby the 
city council can strengthen the law which now 
makes it a crime for anyone to make it a prac- 
tice to give in short measure, or deliver a 
quality below that ordered, and purchased. 


Suggests Creating Service Bureau 


F. E. Davidson, former president Illinois So- 
ciety of Architects, spoke on ‘‘Codperation Be- 
tween the Chicago Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation and the Architects.’’ Mr. Davidson as- 
serted that ‘‘the lumber industry in Chicago in 
certain aspects has for many years been in a 
more chaotic condition than any other industry 
supplying materials for construction.’’ He 
amplified this statement at some length, de- 
scribing in detail the difficulties that architects 
have experienced in securing material of the 
grades specified by them. 


My suggestion to the lumber dealers, said Mr. 
Davidson, is the same that I have made to them 
on many previous occasions; and that is, to es- 
tablish a service bureau, place in charge some 
technically trained expert who is also acceptable 
to the organized architects, whose duty it will be 
to keep the architects advised as to the various 
grades of timber and lumber available in the vari- 
ous yards, the approximate selling price of same, 
and whose duty it should be to codperate with 
any architect, contractor, or lumber dealer who 
might call upon the bureau for its advice as to 
the proper and economical specifying of the vari- 
ous grades to be used for different purposes; and 
last, but not least, whose specific duty it should 
be, upon the request of any architect, contractor, 
owner or engineer, to follow up any order after 
it has been placed with any dealer, and see to 
it that the dealer actually delivers the grade speci- 
fied. I can not conceive of any better service the 
Chicago Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association can 
or may render to the building industry of Chi- 
cago than the establishment and maintenance of 
such a service bureau. 


To Form ‘‘Lumber Practice Committee’ 


At the conclusion of his address, Mr. David- 
son offered the following resolution, which was 
adopted without dissent: 


Resolved, That, in the interests of the lumber 
industry and of the architects and structural 
engineers, and for a better understanding and 
a closer codperation, a committee be appointed, 
to be known as the Lumber Practice Committee, 
to consist of nine members, three from the 
Chicago Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association and 
two each from the Illinois Society of Architects, 

(Continued on page 68) 
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To the Tune of the Hammer 

















and the Saw 


I took a walk around our town the other evening just about 
dusk. It was one of those delicious evenings that come in 
early spring when the air feels like dew-sprinkled lilacs, and 
vaguely smells that way; when the liquid contralto notes of 
the robin’s evening song come like a haunting memory of 
something long forgotten; when the ruby catkins of the pop- 
lar against a deepening turquoise sky give to that unlovely 
tree its one hour of supreme beauty, making it a fairy jewel 
tree in the evening light; when it feels good to be alive and 
pessimism is a thing impossible to healthy human minds. 

The boys had been playing marbles that afternoon and the 
hurdy gurdy man had played on Main Street for an hour or 
more. It seemed as if spring was just about here. 

Down the block a way I heard the merry sound of the 
hammer and when I reached the spot I found my friend, the 
depot newsdealer, busily engaged in repairing a somewhat 
dilapidated fence. He shifted his pipe to the other side of his 
mouth and said: “Yeah, my wife she wants I should fix up 
the place a little bit, and I got to start on my garden. Goin’ 
to put radishes in thar—” and he was 









































three of the nice old 
homes were being 
painted. 

Ah, yes, spring 
had come! 

In the springa 























“Her husband was 
busy with a rule 





measuring the 
front of the house” 





young man’s fancy, 
they say, turns to 
thoughts of love. 
But we know for sure that the thoughts of every housewife 
in town are turning toward spring cleaning and spring repairs. 
Into the souls of all of us in the spring comes a longing for 

newness, freshness and clean-ness, in 








off on a favorite topic. areas 

Two doors away there was a German rig 
woman with whom I often passed the 
time of day. She was out in her tiny 
bit of front yard and was grubbing j= | 
around picking up twigs, bits of paper | ~~~ 





keeping with the fresh, clean smell of 
the air and the gleaming gold-green of 
the new leaves just peeping out of their 
winter shells. The heart of man—but 
even more the heart of woman—turns 
to new things: the clean, piney smell of 














new lumber; the pungent odor of fresh 











and the other strays that the spring at- Re 
mosphere seemed to bring out in all fe} 
their ugliness against the bare brown 
earth. Her husband was busy with a 
rule measuring the front of the house. 

“We're goin’ to have a bay window 
put in,” she said, “so’s we can have | 
more light and sun and next winter I 5 alc 
can keep flowers in it, yet.” bth 

Across the street work had already Hl 








paint; the cheery sound of the hammer 
and the saw which clearly indicates 
something doing in the way of a new 
feature about the house. 

If she can’t afford a new house and an 
entire new outfit of furniture, which is 
the real desire of every woman in the 
world in the spring, she must have a 
new porch, a new sun parlor, a new 














begun on a new porch, an elaborate 


arbor, or a new something about the 








affair extending across the front of the [gga a hfe 








house. She must have a clean house in 








house instead of just across the door- 
way as before. In the next block there 
were two houses on which porches were fgg} f-4 f 
being turned into sun parlors, or sleep- Pest MU 























ing porches, according to the time of 
day. Around at the back of one of the 
houses I could see the framework of a 
new sleeping porch being added on the second story. Up the 
street the hardware 
dealer told me he 
was going to have 
his roof. shingled 
and thought he’d 
better get busy 
right away. This 








“The depot news 
dealer busily en- 
gaged in repairing 
e **°* fenec” 








was a more pros- 
perous section and I 
could see several 
new homes started 
down toward the 
other end of the 
street and at least 


“T could see the framework of a new sleep- 
ing porch being added on the second story” 


perfect condition. She can not tolerate 
anything out of repair about the place. 
She must have new shelves in the cellar 
or up in the attic or she must have a 
corner closet put in under the stairs or 
a broom closet in the corner of the kitch- 
en or somewhere. The world looks so 
fresh and new, she can not endure that her home should look 
otherwise. The joy of creating something new, or at least 
of remodeling something old so that it will look new, is a 
joy known to all the feminine world in the spring. It’s the 
time when the housewife—the home maker—reigns supreme 
thru all the land. ; 

When the birds are building their nests and all the world 
is teeming with opening life, and all nature is intoxicated with 
the joy of living, how can mere humans refrain from blossom- 
ing out in new gaieties in the way of hats and the like, or from 
decking out their own nests in the beauties of new paint, new 
shingles, new floors, perhaps a new style of window, or some 
other expression of their innate love of home? It’s the time for 
building the new, for making the old look young again, for 
adding conveniences and adornments to the well beloved home, 
to turn the bride’s “home o’dreams” into a more commodious 
home for a growing family, to build that long-wanted garage, 
to put in that much discussed pergola or trellis on which the 
next summer’s vines are to be trained. 

It’s the home building time of year and all the world is at it. 
Don’t be a bystander. Get your share of the fun of life in the 
spring. 
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Texas 


Market May Be Won for Shingles 


by Thick Edge Grains— 


Too Large a Share of the Nation’s Income Goes Into Joy Riding 


El Paso, Tex., has got along for many 
years with a building code that leaves Little 
Orphan Annie Lumber very much out of the 
party. At the time of our visit to the city, 
Col. J. W. Warden, of the Red Cedar Shingle 
Bureau, was present and working for a re- 
vision so far as wood shingles were involved. 
He seemed fairly confident of success, but 
at the time this is being written we have 
not been told of the outcome of his contest 
with the city fathers. The mayor of El Paso, 
in welcoming the Texans to the city for their 
recent convention, remarked that he sup- 
posed no other city of its size had so small 
a percentage of wood houses. In fact dur- 
ing another convention held not so long ago 
a prize was offered to any person who could 
find fifty frame houses in the city; and one 
hopeful bird came back and claimed half 
the prize on the strength of having found 
twenty-five. This, you should remember, 
is in a city of close to 100,000 people. 

It’s hard, for a person from a section that 
takes to frame houses like a golf ball to a 
water hazard, to understand this state of fix. 
It’s also hard to see how so many up and 
coming yards can flourish without any mar- 
ket for frame houses. Of course there 
isn’t so much lumber sold in El Paso as in 
many other cities of equal size; but some 
of us still don’t realize that the market 
for houses is not the only market we have. 
Many retailers have been happily surprised 
during the last ten years to find that their 
sales have not been hopelessly bad during 
those years when they sold only two or 
three houses or perhaps none at all. The 

















All ithe live stock and farm products of the 
United States for 1923 did not pay the coun- 
try’s automobile bill 


El Paso dealers have a certain volume of 
trade every time a house is built, even tho 
it is not of frame construction. Millwork, 
floors, joists and the like must go into a 
brick house just as into a frame structure; 
and so the retailing of lumber goes along 
briskly when business conditions are right, 
despite the fact that there are only a few 
dozen frame houses sporting wood siding 
in the city. 

I asked some dealer how it happened 
that such a drastic code had ever got estab- 
lished. It didn’t seem to me that El Paso 
had such an unusual fire hazard. This per- 
son, I’ve forgotten who it was, said there 
were several causes. In the first place 
there is a tradition of centuries in favor of 


clay-products construction, particularly 
adobe. When the first settlements were 
made in the Southwest, some three or four 
hundred years ago, there wasn’t such a lot 
of native timber distributed in quantities 
in those places where the Spaniards wanted 
to build houses. So they took a leaf out of 
the Indians’ notebook and learned the vir- 
tues of adobe construction. A good many 
people have the idea that an adobe house 
can be nothing but a mud hut; a sort of 
cave or pile of dirt with a hole dug into 
the center of it. Of course this is a mistake. 
There are huts made of adobe; but there 
are also some very attractive large houses 
built of the same material. Such houses 
if correctly built will stand indefinitely. 
The best ones are plastered on the outside 
and might be stucco-covered houses from 
all appearances except for the thickness of 
the walls. These houses have the virtue of 
being cool in mid-day in the summer and 
warm during whatever cold weather there 
is in winter. These advantages are not 
shared by brick construction, they tell me, 
for brick walls gather heat and radiate it 
inside in a distressing fashion. Adobe seems 
to be a complete insulator against changes 
of temperature. 


They tell me that adobe construction is 
not expensive. As I understand it, this 
stuff runs in strata and is worked and 
molded into large brick that are dried in 
the sun. Such construction is feasible only 
in those places where the adobe mud is 
found. There seems to be quite a revival 
of this kind of building and also of the old 
Spanish-Indian type of architecture. [I 
found a number of notable examples of this 
architecture thru the Southwest, some of 
which I expect to mention in later articles. 
It is a type that seems to fit the country and 
the climate, both in appearance and in use- 
fulness. 


A second reason why wood has not been 
favored as a siding or roofing material is 
the power of the midsummer sun and the 
velocity of the spring winds. Shingles were 
tried many years ago and curled and 
checked and then blew off with great energy. 
We imagine that Col. Warden will be able to 
convince any of the city fathers who have 
the gift of an open mind that properly manu- 
factured shingles will pass the test of sun 
and wind very successfully. It would be a 
bold and stubborn shingle manufacturer who 
would maintain that the old six-to-two flat 
grain shingle would last very long in a 
country of hot sun and dry winds. But 
shingles are being manufactured and mar- 
keted with more intelligence and discrimi- 
nation; and we have a peso that says: An 
edge grain thick shingle, put on with the 
right kind and number of nails, will do good 
roofing service even in the ardent El Paso 
sunshine. We believe, too, that frame con- 
struction of the right kind would prove 
very satisfactory from the point of view of 
service, and would permit many persons to 
own homes who now feel that they can not 
afford that privilege. Up to the present 
there has been a persistent use of metal 


roofings of one kind or another; ranging 
from corrugated iron to copper shingles. 
In fact it is quite time that Col. Warden 
and other educators got busy in the South- 
west and spread the glad tidings of the vir- 
tues of edge grain shingles. 

The city of El Paso has a good many 
strings to its commercial and industrial 
bow. One of the first likely to be named 
by a local business man is mining both in 
Mexico and in Arizona. The city looks for- 
ward with lively anticipation to the time 
when Europe gets enough money in its 
pocket to begin buying copper in quantities. 
When this happens the city will be in the 
middle of an industrial revival. But they 








Automobiles in 1923 cost the United States 
twice as much as all buildings erected, and 
siz and a half times as much homes 


tell me that even with Europe considering 
copper a luxury which it’ll do without for a 
while, the mining and smelting business is 
becoming active and profitable. A second 
commercial interest is the cattle business; 
and for a few years back this industry has 
been marked with labor and sorrow. The 
cattle men seem to think the wheat raisers 
have had only a few crumbs of hard luck 
compared to their own bountiful supply. All 
sorts of theories are advanced to explain 
why the cow business has been on the bum, 
and one of the explanations I heard a time 
or two was that during the war the meat 
packers canned so much beef they glutted 
the market and that the cattle business will 
not really thrive until this great surplus 
is absorbed. Numbers of people stated 
they could well understand why ex-Secre- 
tary Fall needed a loan with which to 
bolster up his ranch, tho I didn’t find any 
apologists for the way he is reputed to 
have got his loan. In fact the New Mexi- 
cans insist that by virtue of his residence 
in El Paso Mr. Fall is a Texan, and the 
Texans insisted just as hotly that by vir- 
tue of his ranch in New Mexico he is a New 
Mexican. 

While the long slump in the cattle busi- 
ness has been felt in all lines of business, 
including lumber, the lumber dealers all 
seemed to be rather cheerful about the 
future. They stated that markets are 


mending, and that as soon as ranches can 
be stocked again, something that takes a 
little time, the industry will begin thriving. 
The cattle industry, they said, is too basic 
to be permanently in the dumps. Just how 
long it will take they do not know and would 
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not guess; but the revival of mining pros- 
perity is beginning to make itself felt in 
more building. Hence the comparative 
cheerfulnes of the El Pasoans. 


We didn’t find all the El Paso yards, but 
we did meet most if not all the dealers at 
the convention. If they work at retailing 
as hard as they do at making conventions 
a success, and we have every reason to be- 
lieve they do, then they are a lively group 
of lumber 1aerchants. The afternoon that 
the bullfight was staged in Juarez for the 
benefit of the convention visitors, Miers C. 
Johnson, of the Burton-Lingo Co., told me 
that as soon as he got his crowd over and 
seated, ready for the band to begin playing 
the Carmen music to usher in the toreadors, 
he was going home and get some of the 
sleep he’d been doing without for some 
three days. J. E. Hines, of the Hines Lum- 
ber & Coal Co., and R. E. Hines, of the same 
company, were among the busy men who 
saw to it that the meeting hit the bull’s eye 
at every shot. Davis Mayfield, Nelson 
Rheinheimer, R. A. Whitlock, Robert Lan- 
der, in fact all the local dealers, were there 
to see things go over with a snap. It’s 
hardly fair to mention some without nam- 
ing them all. They knew their stuff and 
did it. Whitlock presided at the convention 
over the destinies of the question box; a 
highly important position. A question box, 
if it is well done, is one of the most produc- 
tive features of a convention. A speaker 
can’t always tell in what things his audi- 
ence is interested. An audience may enjoy 
spellbinding; most of us do. An American 
audience is very courteous and will bear 
with patience an indifferent speech. But 
if you get the crowd to talking you know 
what it is interested in. A good question 
box engineer is worth several good speakers 
in giving a convention the punch it needs 
to raise merchandising standards. 


National Investment in Automobiles 


Robert Lander made one of the notable 
speeches of the convention, dealing with the 
serious matter of vast investments in auto- 
mobiles; an unstable form of property when 
considered as a financial venture. A house 
wears out after a while, and it requires 
rather constant attention and a certain 
amount of investment in repairs. But the 
history of American real estate shows 
pretty definitely that a house, if located 
with care in relation to prevailing indus- 
trial and commercial development and if 
soundly built, continues for many years to 
be a financially profitable investment. An 
automobile, on the other hand, as Jack Cooke 
remarked, depreciates 50 percent the first 
time you blow the horn. In other words, a 
person is not buying a piece of property 
when he purchases a car, so much as he is 
buying a few thousand miles of transporta- 
tion. Like a railroad ticket, when the mile- 
age has been consumed his money is gone. 
But, unlike a railroad ticket, the purchaser 
doesn’t know beforehand just how much his 
ride is going to cost him per mile. 

Now transportation is a necessary thing, 
and all of us buy it in some form or other. 
It isn’t very intelligent to denounce a man 
for buying transportation until you at least 
know what he’s going to do with it and 
Whether or not it’s going to be useful to 
him. As good Americans, we’re a little 
slow about telling a man he can’t have a 
thing that he wants and is able to pay for, 
if he isn’t going to hurt us with it. Mr. 
Lander took this line of discussion. He 
Spoke of the modern auto as one of the 


wonders of civilization, a marvel of effi- 
ciency, a business necessity. He added 
that only a person devoid of life fails to get 
a thrill out of a fine speedy motor on a 
good highway. 

But lumbermen have been feeling the 
pinch of motor competition. Our neighbor 
has bought what he wanted*at the time he 
wanted it until he is very directly hurting 
our business. We can’t tell him by law to 
buy fewer cars and to build more houses, 
and we wouldn’t if we could. The sound 
way is to show him what he is paying for 
his transportation and then to leave the 
matter to his own judgment. If he still 
thinks it is worth what it costs, why he’ll 
buy it and pay the price. Mr. Lander 
amassed some information about this cost 
that could be used in individual conversa- 
tions to good effect. Probably it could be 
used in that way to better effect than in 
general advertisements. It never seems to 
get a man much in the long run to knock a 
rival business in order to build up his own. 
As a matter of fact I suppose that the gen- 
eral long-run of retailers spend so much 
time and thought on positive ways of creat- 
ing and caring for trade that they have little 
time left to get jealous of the garage down 
the street. The figures Mr. Lander gath- 
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An Early Start Will 
Hasten the Finish 
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That is why, if you plan building 
this year, you should talk with us 
now about your requirements. L 
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a better selection of lumber are 
available before the building sea- 
son reaches its full activity. 
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Why not get a better home by 
starting early? 
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We Are Willing to Help You! & 


Lord Lumber Co. 
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An Illinois retailer’s action-urging ad 


ered didn’t have to do directly with the 
garage down street; they had to do with 
the grand total of motor costs, and the 
grand total is something to make a thought- 
ful man pause. According to these figures, 
the expenditure for automobiles in the 
United States in 1923 was twelve and one- 
half billion dollars. ‘This exceeded the value 
of the livestock and farm products of the 
United States for the same year. It is more 
than twice the sum spent for all buildings 
erected in the country in 1923, and six times 
the sum spent for homes. 

A person needs no more information than 
this to begin seeing in his mind’s eye the 
dislocation this growing charge is making 
in American life. It doesn’t take much im- 
agination to see bills unpaid, necessities 
sacrificed to make possible this luxury, the 
future earnings of millions of families more 
and more heavily mortgaged, less and less 
provision made for the rainy day and for 
old age, less and less attention given to mat- 
ters of personal education both in school 
and in the years after formal schooling ends, 
greater strains upon precepts of sound busi- 
ness and honest conduct and so on thru a 
long list of evils. It is dangerous ground 


to explore, for a person may get to thinking 
that all these things necessarily attack every 
person who owns a flivver, just as the old- 
time prohibitionists got to beliving that 
every person who sniffed at an empty 
whisky bottle would eventually fill a drunk- 
ard’s grave. But without questioning any 
individual’s right and privilege to own a car 
if he so elects, it is none the less increas- 
ingly important that the effect of all this 
lop-sided expenditure should be called to 
the attention of our possible customers in 
the right way. Mr. Lander put forward 
some rather effective ammunition. 

The automobile has penetrated every- 
where, and down here in the Southwest it 
has every chance of demonstrating what 
it can do both as a necessity and as a luxury. 
El Paso has some beautiful roads; wide, 
concrete ribbons that simply invite you to 
step down on the gas hard. The county is 
as big as some European principalities, 
and the great irrigation project is making 
farming a tremendously important factor in 
local commerce. People used to think that 
cotton could not be raised in this part of 
the State; but in the last few years the 
water from the Rio Grande has made pos- 
sible very large tests, and now cotton is a 
firmly established source of income. It 
is so firmly established that I believe quite 
large blocks of capital have been invested 
in local industries including a compressor 
and a cotton mill. In addition to cotton 
there is alfalfa, and I believe there is a lot 
of other kinds of farming, such as raising 
vegetables. So the county has built the 
roads to open up this territory, and El 
Paso and the farmers are reaping a mutual 
benefit. It is a vast garden that stretches 
along our side of the river. This farming 
should be included among the potential 
sources of El Paso lumber retailing. The 
city also is a great jobbing center. This 
latter can be understood when a person 
remembers that the El Pasoans count San 
Antonio their nearest serious rival as a 
distributing center, and that this city is 
distant by more than twenty hours by ex- 
press train. The Southwest is not thickly 
settled, but an expanding country that geo- 
graphically covers hundreds of thousands 
of square miles is something of a trade ter- 
ritory. I heard some New York traveling 
salesmen discussing cities as we rode along 
on the train, and several of them agreed 
that El Paso has one of the most attractive 
futures of any city of the Southwest. 


“Safety First” in This Release 


To avoid liability for damage to property 
that might result thru accidents in making de- 
liveries of material, the Clark-Lynch Lumber 
Co., of Wilmington, N. C., has originated a 
short form of release ticket to go with each 
load and be signed by purchaser or agent. 

This form places all liability upon the pur- 
chaser, so that should a driver back his truck 
into a porch, damage a tree, injure the curb 
or punch out a neighbor’s window light with a 
seantling, there will be no dispute about liabil- 
ity. Not a bad idea this. Like most instances 
of thé kind the firm probably learned the trick 
thru some experience that cost money. Getting 
our fingers burnt is the most effective way to 
lead us to work out our own salvation in most 
details of yard operation. The form used is 
as follows: 





WILMINGTON, N. C., 1924 


To CLARK-LYNCH LUMBER CO., 
WILMINGTON, N. C. 

In consideration of making delivery of material 
covered by Ticket No. to address stated 
thereon, other than at the curb, I hereby assume 
any and all liability for damage which may be 
done to this or adjoining property by your truck. 

Signed — 
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News and Business Ideas for Retailers 


Growing Demand for Stock Frames 


The perfected stock window frame is coming 
into its own. And this thru its distinct merit 
as a profit maker and trouble killer for the lum- 
ber dealer. Figuring material for frames has 
always been a detail of uncertainty and an- 
noyance in the retail office, and a matter of 
still more trouble on the yard. Keeping a stock 
of all the various sizes of lumber necessary to 
fill a frame bill without loss is hard to do. 
Lengths required to cut all members to advan- 
tage have to be changed and substituted so 
often that it is a question whether there is 
really any profit at all in the average turnover 
of frame finishing lumber. 

Taking into consideration the time required 
to check up and keep a supply of various stock 
items and the labor of handling in and out, the 
investment, and after all—as pointed out by the 
ready made frame interests—a small gross mar- 
gin of a few cents on the material, as com- 
pared with net margin of three to four times 
as much on the manufactured article, it looks 
reasonable that any objections or prejudice that 
may still exist will soon give way. As a com- 
parison, suppose there were no ready made win- 
dows or doors, but that all parts had to be 
stocked, figured in an estimate, and assembled 
for delivery. It is really not agreeable to even 
consider what a confusing mess the sash and 
door business would still be groping thru. 

Stock frames will not entirely eliminate the 
necessity of carrying finishing frame _ stock. 
But they will simplify it, and reduce the un- 
certainty and detail of having to carry so many 
exact lengths. Improved methods in the man- 
ner of assembly and stocking of units for a 
wide variety of sizes have been brought out in 
the last few years, so that with a comparatively 
small stock on hand the dealer can easily send 
out head and side member bundles all complete 
and ready for putting up in the usual sizes 
without any extra cutting. The materials are 
of select grade and workmanship and finish is 
of more uniform character than hand made 
frames. Manufacturers featuring K. D. frames 
exclusively have carried out an effective adver- 
tising and educational campaign and now feel 
safe in saying the experimental stage of mar- 
keting their product is well over, and they con- 
fidently look for a steadily increasing demand 
on the part of both builders and dealers. 
Progressive Retailer Features Displays 

ToLEDO, OHIO, May 6.—‘‘You can’t display 
lumber as you do ribbon or dress goods, a few 
yards draped or wound prettily into a floral 
design,’’ says J. H. Patterson, general man- 
ager of the D. J. Peterson Lumber Co., of 
Toledo, Ohio, in talking of his merchandising 
methods, especially with relation to attracting 
women customers. ‘‘But you can use just the 
same kind of care in selecting, handling and 
storing high grade building materials as in 
handling silk and velvet. Our materials are 
all shelved in perfect order, each according to 
size and kind, so that they make just as fine 
a display for that kind of commodity as do 
dress goods and furs.’’ 

And the Peterson company does rather demon- 
strate in a practical manner what it modestly 
does not claim to be able to do. Its place of 
business is more of a home shopping store 
than a mere lumber yard, and is a favorite place 
for builders to take their clients. For here are 
real, life-size built-in features for every part of 
a home, showing in finished detail just how 
they will look when reproduced in any other 
house. It is no unusual thing to hear gasps 
of astonishment and admiration on the part 
of feminine visitors delighted over the wonder- 
ful possibilities for interior completeness as 
revealed in the various display rooms. Here 
they learn that standard factory designs are 
produced in furnishing a home almost complete 
as to fine furniture, ready to be set up and 
finished in any desired fancy, and being an in- 
tegral part of the house, makes it of resale 
value equal to or exceeding the first cost. The 


ever popular breakfast nook; the kitchen cab- 
inet; the china cupboard; the wardrobes, dress- 
ing tables, book cases, cedar lined closets, fold- 
ing conveniences of all sorts, all make an ap- 
preciative appea] to the housewife of every sta- 
tion in society. 

The Peterson company furnishes a complete 
plan service of a well known woodwork manu- 
facturing concern whose products they feature, 
and numbers of homes of the finer type which 
have been built by them in Toledo attest the 
satisfaction this live merchandising policy has 
attained. 


A Seasonable Window Display 
National holidays afford an opportunity for 
lumber dealers having display windows to make 


timely exhibits that will attract the attention 
of the public. Memorial Day, unlike some other 


holidays, being observed for a single day only, 
probably most dealers will not care to incur any 
large expense in making a display. It there- 
fore is suggested that if there is a good dis- 
play already in the window, it be left, but a 
patriotic note be given by stretching bunting 
at top and each side of the window. Plain 
blue bunting with white stars placed across the 
top of the window in a straight line, with red 
and white striped bunting from the top to the 
bottom of the window at each side, gives a 
good effect. The side pieces of red and white 
bunting should be tied with a piece of blue rib- 
bon about three feet from the floor, and the 
last three feet of bunting at the bottom be 
allowed to spread out in fan shape. More elabo- 
rate displays can be fixed up by using flags, 
army equipment and other suitable accessories, 
This involves more or less planning and work, 
but is worth while if effectively carried out. 





“house cleaning.” 


and slow-moving stocks. 


Let us 
clean up 

the corners 
of our minds 


up and the office buildings repainted. 
All this indicates life and activity. 


have prized them. 





A Mental House Cleaning 


For weeks the spirit of Spring has been in the air. v 
ishly turning things upside down in the home in anticipation or execution of the periodical 


Merchants have been holding “clean-up sales,” disposing of accumulated leftovers 
Without a doubt, many lumbermen have followed similar 





“clean-up” tactics. The yards have been raked, rubbish cleaned away, piles straightened 


Even Nature has been sweeping up last year’s 
leaves and leavings, making room for new growth. 


Likewise, an orderly mind demands orderly surroundings. 
surroundings help to create the same kind of mental state. 


While sweeping out the dirt and accumulation of rubbish from the corners of our 
buildings, let us clean up the corners of our minds as well. 
thoughts and ideas—no matter how popular they may have been, or how highly we may 
Pull them out of their hiding-places. 
basket where they belong. Scrap the worn out methods and antiquated systems. 


_ Let us give our minds a thoro house cleaning so that new, fresh, attractive, more 
interesting and effective things can find a place therein. 


Let us have a mental “clearance sale,” keeping only the things that are useful and 
profitable and disposing of the rest—even tho it be at a sacrifice. 


Then, and only then, will we be ready for new growth and progress. 


Housewives have been fever- 


antiquated 
methods and 
systems 


Clean and well-ordered 


Get rid of old and dead 


Relegate them to the waste 
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Sunflower State Retailers: Are Progressive Advertisers 


One of the keen eyed observers who travel 
about gathering news, views and experiences of 
retailers, to be passed along thru this depart- 
ment of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, sends in 
an interesting budget of gossip regarding the 
advertising methods of a number of progressive 
retail firms in Kansas. As alert dealers every- 
where are on the lookout for timely ideas that 
will make their own advertising more effective, 
no doubt these ‘‘closeups’’ will be found of 
considerable interest: 


The Funnell Lumber Co., located at Wamego, 
Kan., employs newspaper advertising for giving 
prospective customers “buying ideas.” Wamego is 
acounty seat town of 3,000 population, surrounded 
by fertile farms. The Funnell company makes a 
specialty of getting the country trade, accomplish- 
ing this object by offering farmers a helpful sery- 
ice and giving practical suggestions regarding the 
construction of hog houses, poultry houses, self- 
feeders, concrete feeding floors etc. The firm has 
a pleasing variety of building plans in the office 
which are at the disposal of farmers who contem- 
plate the construction of new buildings, self- 
feeders for poultry and hogs etc. It is the expe- 
rience of this firm that modern merchandising 
methods are decidedly helpful. Farmers are glad 
to purchase building materials from the firm that 
is willing to extend a “helping hand” and offers 
practical advice and suggestions. Complete, well 
assorted stocks of building materials are featured 
by the Funnell Lumber Company, and the stock 
is arranged for the convenience of customers. In 
its newspaper publicity, the firm emphasizes the 
fact that good buildings, concrete feeding floors, 
self-feeders etc. invariably prove profitable invest- 
ments. Emphasis is placed on the fact that such 
improvements pay good interest on the investment. 

Ramey Bros., located at Second and Houston 
streets, Manhattan, Kan., are persistent adver- 
tisers, and have given wide prestige to their firm 
thru “live wire” publicity, and by offering patrons 
an unsurpassed service. This firm is favorably 
located for trade. Manhattan is the home of the 
Kansas State Agricultural College, and the Mecca 


Making Future Home Builders Thru Poster 


FRESNO, CALIF., May 3.—A great deal of in- 
terest was created among the pupils of the 
public schools, as well as their families and 
friends, by the essay and poster contest 
recently conducted by the Routt Lumber Co. 
With the codperation of the superintendent 
of schools, the lumber company offered eight 
prizes for the best essays written by pupils on 
‘The Value of Home Ownership,’’ and eight 
prizes for the best posters with appropriate 
slogans relating to the same subject. Fifty dol- 
lars in prizes was offered in the two contests, 
$25 in each division. In each contest there was 
awarded a first prize of $6, a second prize of 
$4, and six prizes of $2.50 each. 

A large number of posters and essays were 
submitted, and many of these showed consid- 
erable artistic and literary talent. First prize 
In the poster contest was awarded to Clarice Rob- 
erts, pupil in the Fresno Technical School. The 
first prize design is reproduced herewith, of 
course much reduced. 

‘The idea of our contest,’’ said R. W. Bab- 
by, of the Routt Lumber Co., ‘‘was to promote 
among the children the idea of the value of 
home ownership. We thought that in carrying 
out this plan, we not only impressed the sub- 
ject on the minds of the children who will be 
the citizens of tomorrow, but the interest there- 
by created would also spread to their parents, 
teachers, and the public. Our contests were 
given wide publicity by the newspapers, and 
we know already that we have received direct 
benefits from them.’’ 

First prize in the essay contest was awarded 
to Lenore Potter, an eighth grade pupil in the 
Washington Junior High School, for the follow- 
mg essay: 


“Value of Home Ownership” 

A community is judged by the number of peo- 
ple in it who own their homes. If a person owns 
my home he takes a greater interest in the upkeep 
of it. He then pays taxes on it which go toward 


of farmers who have retired from active duties 
and desire homes in a modern town. Manhattan 
is “building up” rapidly; .its principal suburb, 
Aggiville, is showing a large number of modern 
homes, Manhattan isn’t a boom town; but of the 
type which continues to grow steadily year after 
year. In addition to meeting the needs of home 
builders in Manhattan and Aggiville, Ramey Bros. 
have an extensive business with farmers. Pros- 
perous farmers are the rule in the fertile Kaw 
valley tributary to Manhattan, and they find it 
pays to build modern improvements and keep them 
in good repair. The firm’s newspaper publicity 
is effective for promoting sales because it conveys 
the impression of a superior service, and gives 
prospective customers buying ideas. The firm 
avoids the rut of generalization by publishing in- 
teresting, newsy copy which carries the message 
of feature values in building materials. The brisk 
business activity characteristic of Ramey Bros. 
is the logical result of modern sales methods, em- 
ployed with the definite object of creating con- 





WN a home even if 
you have to mort- 
gage your automobile! 











fidence and good will among customers. This is 
one of the best known firms in northern Kansas, 
and its wide prestige was built upon the solid 
foundation of service. 
publicity the firm makes effective use of sign board 
advertising. 

The Alexander Lumber Co., Leonardville, Kan., 
is a good example of the beneficial effects secured 
from aggressive saies methods. lLeonardville is 
a small country town, put the trading center for 
a large number of prosperous farmers. The 


the public welfare. He therefore is contributing 
to the upkeep of the community and feels a greater 
interest in it. A person who does not own his home 




















First prize design in school poster contest 


pays rent, which helps only one person. He is 
not contributing to the public welfare and does 
not feel the same interest in the upkeep of the 
community. He therefore is not as good a citizen. 

If a person owns his own home he can exchange 
it for money when he needs it, whereas if he is 
only paying rent he has paid out his money and has 
nothing to show for it. 

These, however, are not the only ways in which 


In addition to newspaper 


Alexander company has specialized on getting 
business from farmers. Everything needed by 
farmers for erecting new buildings, repairing old 
structures, fence building etc., is found at this lum- 
ber yard. Take farm gates, for example. Recog- 
nizing the need for light, substantial, attractive 
farm gates the Alexander Lumber Co. features a 
pleasing stock, and supplies a growing demand for 
gates of varying sizes. This is an example of the 
capable service offered by this firm which “puts 
the farmer first.” The company advertises regu- 
larly thruout the year and keeps prospective cus- 
tomers informed regarding factors of interest to 
everyone who contemplates the erection of new 
buildings, repairing old structures, putting up 
substantial fences ete. 

The Kansas Lumber Co., Clay Center, Kan., sells 
building materials thruout Clay County, and also 
recruits trade from adjoining counties. This firm 
lives up to its reputation as “the old reliable,” by 
offering a comprehensive, appreciated service to 
patrons. Clay Center has about 3,000 people. It 
is a progressive town, the trading center for farm- 
ers from a wide expanse of territory. When a 
Clay County wheat grower needs a new granary 
for protecting his grain until prices are more 
favorable he knows he can secure “quality lumber” 
from the Kansas Lumber Co. Moreover, he can 
secure helpful advice regarding design and con- 
struction, and is impressed with the fact that it 
is to his interests to patronize the “home firm.” 
Clay County farmers are taking kindly to diver- 
sified farming, which accelerates the demand for 
building materials of all kinds. The Kansas Lum- 
ber Co. is conversant with the needs of its pa- 
trons, and carries a stoek which pleases customers. 
Newspaper advertising is the firm’s chief publicity 
method. 

W. S. Timmons, Riley, Kan., is known as one of 
the best advertisers among Kansas lumbermen. 
The Timmons lumber yard is an uptodate head- 
quarters for lumber, cement, roofing materials, 
fence posts etc. Customers are invited to make 
use of a liberal assortment of plans. Helpful 
courtesies of this nature have played a major part 
in popularizing the firm in Riley and surrounding 
territory. 


and Essay Contests 


your home is valuable to you if it is your own. 
To a woman, the greater part of each day is 
spent in the home. If it is her own home her 
pleasure in housekeeping is greatly increased. She 
enjoys doing all she can to make it beautiful. 

To a man who is in his home the smaller por- 
tion of the day, his greatest pleasure should be 
there. This can not be if the home is not his, 
because then it is not kept up as well. 

When a person owns his home he teaches his 
children to be careful of the things in and around 
it. The children will some day be the future 
citizens and they should be trained in carefulness. 

A person will not work to beautify or care for 
a place that is not his. He will not keep up the 
yard as well, nor will he keep the house in good 
repair or prevent the wear and tear upon it. 
He does not expect, in most cases, to make it his 
permanent home. He will move out when he finds 
a better or cheaper place, so why should he keep 
it up? He would be wasting his money then. As 
it is, tho he does not know it, he is wasting money 
by paying rent each month. 

This shows part of the value of home owner- 
ship. 


Retailer Increases His Holdings 


BLOOMINGTON, Iuu., May 5.—E. P. Krum has 
recently increased his retail holdings by the 
purchase of yards at Martintown, Ill., and Free- 
land Park, Indiana. The headquarters of the 
Krum interests are at Bloomington, which also 
will be the purchasing department of the new 
yards. Mr. Krum is a past president of the 
Illinois Lumber Merchants’ Association, and 
last year distinguished himself by tying for 
first place in the association membership race 
with Messrs. Schwartz, Todd and Moore, each 
of whom brought in 24 new members. This 
year Mr. Krum again has entered the member- 
ship race, having entered his yard at Martinton 
as a new member, thus coming in second in the 
Seven Hundred Club, the first application to 
be received in the club having been sent in by 
F. W. Weinel, of Columbia. 
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Committee of National Hardwood Lumber Associatién 
Submits Recommendations for Revision of Grading Rules 


Following a conference of the inspection rules 
committee of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association, held March 11 and 12, to consider 
changes in the National rules, this committee 
has prepared its recommendations which this 
week have been issued from the secretary’s of- 
fice in Chicago. In the report the recommenda- 
tions are divided into three parts: 

’ 1. Revisions and additions suggested by the 
National Council of Furniture Associations. 

2. Revisions for purposes of uniformity, 
clarification and adaptability of the rules. 

3. Additions to the rules. 

The report follows in full: 

PART | 


Revisions and Additions Suggested by the Na- 
tional Council of Furniture Associations 

(Note: Paragraphs 1 and 2. The additions and 
changes in these paragraphs were made for the pur- 
pose of covering these woods when ordered free 
from stain.) 

PARAGRAPH 1—Under caption “Sap Gum, Cotton- 
wood, Black Gum, Tupelo, Magnolia, Willow and 
Aspen,” page 26, change clause reading “Sound 
stain is no defect in any grade’’ to read: 

“Sound stain is no defect in any grade (see 
paragraph 22B, General Instructions, page 12).’ 
PARAGRAPH 2—TInsert new paragraph following 

paragraph 22, page 12, of rules, numbering it 22B, 
to read: 

“22B. Where order or contract specifies free 
from stain, stain shall be considered a defect 
unless it will dress out in surfacing to standard 
thickness for surfaced lumber.” 

ParaGrarH 38—Under caption of “Quartered Sap 
Gum and Quartered Black Gum,” page 27; also 
under caption of “Quartered Red Gum,” same page, 
insert after the sentence “no figure is required,” the 
following: 

“When Ribbon Stripe Figure is specified each 
piece shall be selected for the stripe effect 
caused by the wavy grain brought out in quar- 
ter sawing process. In the grades of firsts and 
seconds and selects, 90 percent of one face of 
each piece, and in the cutting grades, the face 
side of each cutting must show such ribbon 


stripe effect.” 
PART Il 
Revisions for Purpose of Uniformity, Clarifica- 
tion and Adaptability of the Rules 

(Note: Paragraphs 4, 5 and 6. The modifica- 
tions and changes in these paragraphs are made 
for the purpose of clarification of the rules.) 

PARAGRAPH 4—Admit sound stain in the stand- 
ard grade of sound wormy, page 18, changing rule 
to read: 

“This grade is not below No. 1 common, ex- 
cept that wormy holes, bird pecks, sound stain, 
small sound knots not exceeding %-inch in 
diameter, and other sound defects which do 
not exceed in extent or damage the defects 
described, will be admitted in the cuttings.” 
ParAcrarn 5—Change paragraph 32, page 13, to 

read as foHows: 

“Wane or its equivalent in other defects, 1 
inch wide, one-sixth the length of the piece 
along the edge, or its equivalent at one or both 
ends.”’ 

PARAGRAPH 6—Under caption of “Rock Elm, 
Hickory and Pecan,” page 25, add to the present 
exception under grade of seconds, the following: 

“Pieces 5 inches wide, having 5 feet or over 
surface measure, may have one standard de- 
fect.” 

PARAGRAPH 7—Fliminate the first paragraph un- 
der caption of “Plain Red and White Oak and 
a. page 20, and change the second paragraph 
to read: 

“Bright sap wood on one face is no defect.” 
PARAGRAPH S8—Paragraph 13, page 11, change 

standard surfaced thickness of 14% inches to read 
“S2S to 1y;.”. The 1% inches to read “S28 to 1,5; 
inches.” 

PARAGRAPH 9—Page 66. Eliminate the word 
“Figured” from the caption “Figured Veneer, Thin 
Lumber and Plywood.” Strike out all the rules 
down to quartered oak veneer, page 70, and insert 
the following: 

VENEER, THIN LUMBER AND PLYWOOD 
Rorary Cur Corronwoop, Cypress, Gum, PorLar, 

SYCAMORE, TUPELO AND YELLOW PINE 


Stock shall be of uniform and standard machine 
gauge thickness. Stock of all grades and kinds 
must be cut solid and dried so that it will not mold 
or damage in transit, and be sufficiently flat to 
straighten under the press without splitting. 

Surface dimensions shall always be given: First, 
the thickness; second, the width across the grain, 
and, third, the length with the grain. 

All specifications for special stock, not covered 
by these Rules, shall be a matter of special contract 
between buyer and the seller, 

MEASUREMENT 


All log run and sheet stock of random widths 
shall be measured by taping and all dimension stock, 


, 


in all grades, shall be computed on the basis of the 
sizes given and without allowance for trimming. 
The standard grades of commercial rotary cut 
veneer shall be as follows: 
Faces. 
Sound backs. 
Reject backs. 
Drawer bottoms. 
Crossbanding. 
Core, or center stock. 
Selected, or unselected log run, 
Selected, or unselected sheet stock. 
CUTTING 
The word “Cutting” as used in these rules means 
a portion of a sheet or veneer obtained by cross- 
cutting or ripping, or both. The term “clear face 
cutting’ as used in these rules means a portion of 
the sheet of the veneer to be face grade and to be 
obtained by cross-cutting or ripping, or both. 
DIMENSION STOCK 
All dimension stock, in any thickness, in any 
kind of wood, shall be machine cut to the length 
specified and if allowance is desired for trimming, 
buyer’s specifications should be for length required, 
including trimming, and stock is to be billed and 
measured at actual length cut and all dimension 
sizes may be a trifle full as to width. Unless other- 
wise specifically stated, all stock for dimension sizes 
is to be cut to the sizes specified in one piece stock 
and in addition to include what part pieces the logs 
produce. Part pieces are to be of sufficient width 
to make allowance for jointing and part pieces are 
to be as wide as possible. 
All dimension stock must be cut so that it will 
square to the dimension specified. 
STANDARD GRADES 
FAcES 
Stock of any thickness, in any kind of wood, un- 
selected for color and shall be free from all defects 
except slight splits that will close in laying. Se- 
lected or figured face stock of any thickness to be 
the same grade as face stock except that it shall 
be selected as to color or figure. 
SoUND BACKS 
Stock of any thickness, in any kind of wood, 
unselected for color, and shall admit sound knots, 
firm doze, splits that will close in laying, pinworm 
holes, and discolorations. Stock to be smoothly cut. 
REJECT BACKS 
Stock of any thickness, in any kind of wood, un- 
selected for color, and shall admit knots, worm 
holes, discolorations, grub or knot holes not over 
1 inch in diameter, rough or loose cutting, open 
splits or checks not to exceed Y% inch in width and 
25 percent of the length of the piece. 
DRAWER BoTroms 


Stock of any thickness, in any kind of wood, to 
be unselected for color. To be free from splits but 
may permit small tight knots, sap stains and slight 
discolorations ; otherwise to be face grade. 

CROSSBANDING 

Stock of 7; inch or less in thickness, in any kind 
of wood, to be unselected for color, free from open 
defects, but shall admit pinworm holes, sound dis- 
colorations and splits that will close in laying 
(splits to be not more than 15 percent of the length 
of the piece) ; no less than 60 percent of each size 
shall be free from knots and splits. 

Unless otherwise specified fractional pieces may 
be included not to exceed 80 percent in each size 
specified (on fractional pieces, at least 1% inch must 
be allowed on each fractional piece for jointing). 

Core, oR CENTER STOCK 

Stock of 1/15 inch or thicker, in any kind of 
wood, to be unselected for color, to be free from 
open defects, but shall admit pinworm holes, sound 
discoloration, splits that will close in laying and 
other sound defects (splits to be no more than 15 
percent of the length of the piece). 

Unless otherwise specified, fractional pieces may 
be included not to exceed 30 percent in each size 
specified (on fractional pieces at least % inch must 
be allowed on each fractional piece for jointing). 

Loc Run 


Log run stock must grade no less than 30 percent 
clear face cuttings the full length or full width of 
the sheet, and no less than 50 percent cutting in 
core stock grade the full length or full width of the 
sheet, no cutting to be considered that is less than 
6 inches in width. 

In all thicknesses up to and including 1/15 inch, 
the stock shall be 6 inches and up wide, not less 
than 50 percent 18 inches and up wide; to be 48 
inches and up long and at least 50 percent 60 inches 
and longer. 

In thickness of 1/12 inch and thicker, the stock 
shall be 6 inches and up wide, not less than 50 per- 
cent 16 inches and up wide; to be 36 inches and up 
long and at least 50 percent 60 inches and longer. 
_ Selected log run shall be of the same specifica- 
tions except that it shall be selected for color. 

SHEET STOCK 

Stock of any thickness must grade at least 50 
percent clear face cutting, with not over 50 per- 
cent core stock cutting, all cuttings to be full length 
or full width of the sheet, no cutting to be consid- 
ered that is less than 6 inches wide. 

In all thicknesses up to and including 1/15 inch 


the stock shall be 9 inches and up wide, to be 48 
inches and up long, with at least 75 percent 74 
inches and longer. 

In all thicknesses of 1/12 inch to \% inch, inely- 
sive, stock shall be 6 inches and up wide, at least 85 
percent 11 inches and wider; to be 48 inches and 
up long, at least 90 percent 60 inches and longer, 
and must have at least 75 percent of the total 6 
inches and longer. 

In all stock thicker than ¥ inch, the stock shall 
be 6 inches and up wide, at least 85 percent 11 
inches and wider; to be 36 inches and up long, at 
least 90 percent 60 inches and longer, and must 
have not less than 75 percent of the total- 74 inches 
and longer. 

Selected sheet stock shall be of the same specifi 
cations, except that it shall be selected for color 
or figure. 

When crating is specified on sheet stock grade, 
the veneer shall be crated one length to the crate 
and random widths. 

ROTARY CUT RED OAK, WHITE OAK AND 

CHESTNUT 
FACES 

Stock of any thickness shall be free from all de. 
fects except slight splits that will close in laying, 
but shall admit bright sap showing character or 
grain figure. 

SounD BAcKS 

Stock of any thickness, unselected for color, and 
shall admit sound knots, firm doze, splits that will 
close in laying, pinworm holes and discoloration. 
Stock to be smoothly cut. 

REJECT BACKS 

Stock of any thickness, unselected for color, and 
shall admit knots, worm holes, discolorations, grub 
or knot holes not over 1 inch in diameter, rough or 
loose cutting, open splits or checks not to exceed 
% inch in width and 25 percent of the length of 
the piece. 

SHEET STOCK 

Stock of any thickness must grade at least 50 
percent clear face cuttings the full length of the 
sheet, except in stock 1/12 inch and thicker under 
82 inches long, which must grade at least 50 per- 
cent clear face cuttings either the full length or full 
width of the piece. 

In all thicknesses up to and including 1/15 inch 
the stock shall be 6 inches and up wide, at least 90 
percent 8 inches and up wide, and at least 75 per- 
cent 11 inches and up wide; to be 48 inches and up 
long, with at least 75 percent 74 inches and longer, 

In all thicknesses of 1/12 inch and thicker the 
stock shall be 6 inches and up wide in all lengths 
82 inches and longer; stock under 82 inches long 
to be 9 inches and up wide, the entire shipment to 
be at least 65 percent 11 inches and wider ; to be 36 
inches and up long, at least 75 percent 86 inches 
and up long. 

In all thicknesses no cutting is to be considered 
that is less than 6 inches wide. 

Where crating is specified on sheet stock grade, 
the veneer shall be crated one length to the crate 
and in random widths. 


ROTARY CUT ASH, BASSWOOD, BEECH, BIRCH, 
ELM AND MAPLE 
No. 1 GrapDE (FACES) 

Stock of any thickness, free from knots, shall 
admit saps, splits that close, and slight discolora- 
tions. 

SELECT No. 1 

Stock of any thickness of the No. 1 grade except 
that it shall be selected as to color. 

No. 2 Grape (Sounp Backs, Cross BinDING CEN- 
TER STOCK AND DRAWER BorTTroMs) 

Stock of any thickness shall admit sound knots, 
firm doze, splits that close, pinworm holes, discol- 
orations, smoothly cut. 

No. 3 GRADE (REJECT BACKS AND Box STOCK) 

Stock of any thickness shall admit knots, worm 
holes, discoloration, grub or knot holes, not over 1 
inch in diameter, rough or loose cutting, open splits 
and checks, not to exceed 1% inch in width and 25 
percent of length of piece. 

Loc RuN 

Log run shall consist of stock of any thickness. 
random width and lengths, 6 inches to 38 inches 
wide, 42 inches to 96 inches long; 75 percent 12 
inches and up wide, 50 percent 82 inches and up 
long. To contain at least 60 percent No. 1 Face 
Cuttings. No cutting to be figured less than 6 
inches wide or under 24 inches long. Balance of 
stock shall be suitable for No. 2 and No. 3 grades. 

ParacrarPH 10—Page 70. Under caption of 
“Quartered Oak Veneers” and under heading of 
“Grades,” strike out the words “and medium, 
making it read: 

“There shall be two grades of veneer, 
standard and common.” 

PARAGRAPH 11—Page 71. Change present name 
of “Medium and Common Grade” to ‘Common 
Grade.” 

PAaRaGraPu 12—Eliminate the present plywood 
grades, pages 71 and 72, replacing with the fol 


lowing: 
PLYWOOD GRADE RULES 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR FACES OF PANELS AND TOPS 


Grade A. Figured and plain woods, matched for 
uniform figure-and color. Excessive discoloration, 
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face depressions, sap, knots and worm holes elimi- 
nated. Smooth finished. (See notes Nos. 2 and 3.) 

Grade 1. Random figure or grain, matched for 
color only. Tight joints. Sap, slight discoloration 
and sound pin knots not considered defects. Patches 
properly made permissible. Sanded or scraped. 
(See notes Nos. 2 and 3.) . 

Grade 2. Not matched for color or grain. 
Slightly open joints, sap with discolorations, burls, 
sound knots and patches permissible. Sanded or 
scraped. , ’ 

Grade 3. <Any kind or kinds of wood. Doze, 
stain, pithy knots, discolorations, burls, loose cut- 
ting and open joints permissible. Not sanded. 
Tape not removed. 

SPECIFICATIONS FoR BACKS OF PANELS AND TOPS 

Good Backs. Specifications same as for Grade 1 


ces. 
4 Backs. Specifications same as for Grade 2 
ces. 
Pee Backs. Any kind or kinds of wood. Sup- 
plied on panels with one good face unless another 
grade is specified. May contain doze, stain, un- 
sound knots, worm holes, checks, loose or rough 
cutting, splits and open joints. Not sanded. ‘Tape 
not removed. 
NOTES 

Note No. 1. Any specifications for face and back 
yeneer other than these rules shall be a matter of 
special contract between buyer and seller. | 

Note No. 2. In some instances it is desirable to 
include sap to produce best effect in matching in 
walnut, figured gum and other woods on the faces ; 
therefore, the matter of eliminating sap is consid- 
ered optional. ' 

Note No. 3. Slight mineral streaks are not con- 
sidered a defect in plain and quartered oak. 

SPECIFICATIONS FOR LUMBER CORES 

Grade A. Made from any suitable core wood. 
Mixed woods in the same core not permitted. Sound 
knots, patching and minor defects permissible. All 
joints machined and tightly glued. All exposed 
edges must be sound. 

Grade 1. Any suitable wood. Mixed wood not 
permitted in the same core. Slightly open joints 
permitted. 

Grade 2. Any kind or kinds of wood permitted, 
and may be mixed in the same core. Must be rea- 
sonably sound, but doze, stain, small open knots or 
pin worm holes and checks are permitted. 

NOTE 

Any specifications for lumber cores other than 
these rules shall be a matter of special contract 
between buyer and seller. 

PART Ill 
Additions to the Rules 


PARAGRAPH 13—Add rules for dimension stock as 
follows : 





FURNITURE DIMENSION STOCK 

Squares and Flat Stock, General instructions to 
apply. Stock shall be straight, flat and square 
edged. Sap a defect in red gum, cherry, mahogany 
and unsteamed walnut unless otherwise specified. 

Lengths. Must be of full length and should be 
¥% inch to 2 inches longer than specified. All pieces 
must be free from end checks the full lengths speci- 
fied. Pieces may be in multiple lengths. 

Thickness. Will admit 10 percent not more than 
vs inch scant in thickness in 14% inch and thinner 
and not more than \% inch scant in 1% inches and 
thicker. General instructions as to miscut lumber 
shall apply. 

Widths. Will admit not exceeding 10 percent not 
more than 7, inch scant in widths 3 inches and nar- 
rower and 1% inch scant in widths over 3 inches. 

Note. Six percent of the shipment may consist 
of pieces having defects on the edge or end, or both, 
which must be measured off to make the grade or a 
smaller size. 


SQUARES 
Clear. Clear four sides and two ends. 
Select. Clear three corners and two adjacent 


faces, the remaining corner and two faces to be 
clear one-half length, the other half will permit 
sound defects and wane not exceeding one-fourth 
the thickness of the pieces. 


Common. Admits pin and spot worm holes, 
sound bird pecks, small sound knots not exceeding 
inch in diameter and other sound defects which 
do not exceed in extent or damage the defects de- 
scribed except that knots will not be admitted on 
the corners, 
FLAT Stock 


Clear, Clear four sides and two ends. 

Select. Clear two edges and two ends and to 
have one clear face, wane not exceeding one-fourth 
thickness of the piece admitted on the reverse side 
of 25 percent of the pieces. 

Common. Admits pin and spot worm holes, 
ena bird pecks, small sound knots not exceeding 
Ft inch in diameter and other sound defects which 

o not exceed in extent or damage the defects de- 
scribed except that knots will not be admitted on 
the corners, 

j PARAGRAPIT 14—Fliminate the words “furniture 
and other” from rule on dimension stock, page 57, 
making it read: 

_ Dimension stock for: purposes not defined 

In these rules, shall be subject to contract 

between buyer and seller; where arbitration is 

necessary, inspector must be furnished with a 

Copy of the specifications and contract.” 


» » . 
__ PARAGRAPH 15—Add rules for aromatic red tedar 
48 follows: 


Firsts and 8 G > 
wider 4 tent Seconds Grades. 
not less th 
with 


Three inches and 
and longer, the 4-foot lengths to be 
an 4 inches wide. Lumber to grade sound 
one face practically free from sap. If sap 


shows on face side, reverse side to grade not less 
than 50 percent red. , ‘ 

No. 1 Common Grade. Three inches and wider, 
8 feet and longer. The 3-foot lengths to grade No. 1 
quality ; the 4-foot lengths to cut not less than 75 
percent in two sound red faced cuttings. Five-foot 
and longer lengths to cut not less than 2/3 sound 
red face cutting, no cutting considered less than 3 
inches wide and 24 inches long. 

No. 1 Common and Better Grade. To consist of 
a combined grade of firsts and seconds and No. 1 
common, comprising the full product of the log of 
the grades specified, but not to exceed 40 percent 
of the No. 1 common grade. Not to exceed 10 per- 
cent under 6-foot lengths. Not to exceed 10 percent 
83-inch widths. ‘ 

No. 2 Common Grade. Two inches and wider, 
2 feet and longer; not to exceed 20 percent of 
2-foot lengths. Must work 33% percent sound cut- 
tings, no cutting to be considered which does not 
contain 48 square inches. Sap no defect. 

General Remarks. All lumber to be well and 
evenly manufactured, edged as near parallel sides 
as possible, and to run good average widths and 
lengths. Taper sawed lumber to be measured one- 
third distance from the narrow end. Sound knots, 
sound heart and white streaks are not to be con- 
sidered defects. All odd lengths must be measured. 

This report and recommendations of the in- 
spection rules committee will be presented at 
the twenty-seventh annual convention of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association to be 
held at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, on June 
12 and 18. Secretary F. F. Fish advises that 
registrations are pouring in daily and that indi- 
cations are for a large attendance and a very 
enthusiastic and excellent meeting, the program 
for which is in course of preparation. 


May Discontinue Millwork Operation 


NEWCOMERSTOWN, OHIO, May 5.—Charles 
Lieser, secretary of the Newcomerstown Lumber 
Co. (Ine.), which recently suffered a loss by 
fire which practically destroyed its planing mill, 
announces that while future plans have not 
been fully determined, it is likely that the com- 
pany will discontinue the operation of its mill- 
work plant. Mr. Lieser says that the installa- 
tion of a motor driven universal woodworker 
will take care of all the necessities of the com- 
pany along that line. 


Early American Ornamental Cornices 


Under the foregoing title has just been pub- 
lished No. 2 of Volume 10 of the White Pine 
series of architectural monographs, produced 
under the auspices of the White Pine Bureau, 
Merchants Bank Building, St. Paul, Minn. As 
the title indicates, cornices only are considered 
in this monograph; numerous illustrations giv- 
ing partial views show the growth and develop- 
ment of the American cornice as exemplified in 
eighteenth century construction of homes and 


churches. The monograph here mentioned is 
Part 1. Part 2 will be devoted to other orna- 


mental motives used by early American de- 


signers. 


Some Big Firs in Everett Region 


Everett, WAsH., May 3.—Now and then some 
scientist from another section of the country 
tries to startle the world with a story of big 
trees growing elsewhere than on the Pacific 
coast. This time an eastern professor tells of 
a big Utah fir tree but he seemingly did not 
know of some of the big fir trees that grow 
adjacent to Everett. Joseph Irving, president 
of the Sultan Railway & Timber Co., at Oso, 
tells of a big yellow fir cut last November which 
puts in the shade the Utah fir mentioned in the 
following story. Mr. Irving’s story appears in 
the following, taken from the Everett (Wash.) 
Herald: 


Claims of an eastern professor and contained 
in a current issue of a nationally read periodical 
that the world’s most magnificent fir tree is on 
Timpanogos Mountain in Utah, are doubted by 
logging operators of Snohomish County who point 
to several big trees the dimensions of which they 
believe have the Utah fir beaten by several fur- 
longs. 

Joseph Irving, president of the Sultan Railway 
& Timber Co., at Oso, selects an old growth 
yellow fir cut last November by which to make 
a comparison. Mr. Irving takes the Oso fir as 
representative of the big trees in this district. 
There are others, he stated, still larger, some 
now felled and some still standing. 

The Utah fir is 110 feet high. It is 6 feet, 8 
inches in diameter at the base and 5 feet, 10 


inches in diameter five feet from the ground. The 
Oso fir was cut in five sections for loading and 
shipping to water. The first was 8 feet, 9 inches 
in diameter at the base, and 32 feet long. The 
second was 7 feet, 8 inches in diameter at the 
base and 32 feet long. The third was 7 feet, 10 
inches at the base and 24 feet long. The other 
two sections were 32 feet long. Before being 
— the tree was said to have been 215 feet 
igh. 

The Timpanogos fir measured 20 feet in cir- 
cumference at the base and 17 feet, 8 inches at 
breast height. ‘The Oso fir was 26 feet in circum- 
ference at the base and 23 feet in circumference 
32 feet from the ground. Mr. Irving estimates 
that the Oso stick contained 50,000 feet of lumber. 

“And that is only one of the giants of the forest 
taken from the woods of Snohomish County,’”’ com- 
ments Mr. Irving. ‘Trees have been cut of such 
enormous size as to prohibit marketing. Some- 
thing merely. to boast of. Every quarter section of 
timber land in this district boasts its big trees; 
trees set against a background that is inspiring.” 

Oso camp officials can not estimate the age of 
the yellow fir. It was a monarch of the forest, 
they say, when America was young. It has stood 
for centuries a representative of a race of giant 
firs that is slowly disappearing before the advanc~ 
ing rigging of the modern logger. 


Alabama Forestry Policy 


MontTcoMERY, ALA., May 6—To clear up a 
somewhat vague and indefinite understanding 
on the part of the public as to just what lines 
of procedure and development are to be fol- 
lowed by the State commission of forestry, a 
statement has been issued by that department 
explaining that a wide-spread progfam of pub- 
licity is to be carried out in the form of posters, 
public addresses, news items, school literature, 
illustrated lectures, and by every means of 
practicable codperation with educational organ- 
izations. Stress will be laid on the necessity 
of reforestation and fire prevention, and as 
local communities organize for active work 
more field men will be added and competent 
local rangers and patrolmen provided to take 
charge. 


Lightning Fires Hardwood Plant 


Oconto, Wis., May 7.—A lightning flash 
Monday night set fire to the hardwood flooring 
factory of the Holt Hardwood Co., of this city, 
resulting in, total destruction of the plant, ex- 
cept one lumber dry kiln; the last-block kilns; 
the lumber, last-block and ten-pin storage sheds 
and the office. There was a very severe rain 
and windstorm at the time and on aecount of 
lack of pressure from the city waterworks the 
fire department was unable to get a sufficient 
number of streams on the plant to save it. 

The mill was equipped with the latest, im- 
proved flooring machinery and had been operat- 
ing steadily at the rate of 1,000,000 feet of 
flooring a month. In addition to flooring, shoe 
last-blocks, ten-pins and broom handles are 
manufactured. There is a considerable stock 
of flooring, ten-pins and shoe-last blocks in the 
warehouse not affected by the fire. 

There is probably sufficient insurance to cover 
the physical loss and as soon as it can be ad- 
justed the mill will be rebuilt and completely 
electrified. The loss is between $150,000 and 
$200,000. 

The Holt Hardwood Co. is a subsidiary of 
the Holt Lumber Co., with office at 11 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago, and W. L. DeWitt is 
vice president and general manager. 


Southern Pine Mill Prices 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 8.—Following are 
f. o. b. mill prices, April 27 to 30, of a varying 
number of southern pine mills, being weighted 
averages of reported actual sales at latest avail- 
able dates: 

Sap Flooring Common Boards, S2S 
Edge grain— or S4S 


1x3” B&better ..$78.10 4s SNe Be c20s 39.00 
Flat grain— Ix S° No. 2.....<: ae 
1x4” B&better .. 44.24 Sue NG 362.48 18.67 
1x4” No. 2 com.. 19.98 1b i> gi Se eee 52.00 
1x6” No. 2 com.. 23.97 1x12” No. 2...... 24.09 
1x6” : -- 16.9! 
a OS Gs. IEF Longleaf Timbers, S4S, 
Dimension, 2x4” 16’ 20’ and Under 
eR Sl waduwedines 26.57 8” and under.... 26.29 
a ee eee SRT SD eicuhwsecedees 35.47 


Figures for No. 1 common boards are the aver- 
age for April 22. 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


WasuincTon, D. C., May 5.—The following statistics were compiled by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association: 


















































Softwoods: Production Shipments Orders 
Week ended: 1924, April 26; 1923, nan 27— 4 1923 192: 1923 1924 1923 
Southern Pine Association ......++. ees iaeneVUseaetaads ccoce 19,816,631 76,778,176 82,780,705 81,289,600 74,231,670 73,723,792 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association pee Re we® chs aneawencsee 95,014,612 107,284,862 112, ey "496 112,730,696 83,747,533 94,449,450 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association ..........eeeeeeees «ee. 37,899,000 37,628,000 25 "967 29,249,000 22,175,000 31,050,000 
California Redwood Association ....cccccccccce <b ke Sea Aaa eee eae ; ; 8,516,000 8,143,000 9,494,000 7,461, 11,120,000 
North Carolina Pind ASSOCIBTION. « .o06:010:0:000.0.0080000000scecesreven 7,943,450 4,845,877 6,347,300 4,978,560 6,308,800 3,445,008 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Assn........... . 6,000 766,000 1,323,000 1,339,000 870,000 1,821,000 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association ..... Ee re ee eT Te 10,364,600 9,504,000 7,477,200 6,534,900 9,612,000 9,091,000 
Totals, one week ...... iGe DROSS RANG eee e hee bine se esse 241,314,293 245,322,915 244,594,701 245,615,756 204,406,003 224,700,250 
g a eng gy ee mrt Dec. 30 to April 26; 1923, Dec. 31 to ae 35.088, eT oeunaen see 1.368,901.76 4.007.070 
outhern MNO ARSOCIATION 20000000000 SSeS MeGuneenessbeu ese oewNee ,271,605, :259 ,864,3' ,368,801,765 272,733 1,397,574,4 
West Coast Lumbermen’s ASSOCIATION ........ccecceerecrecsececes 1, 687, 772,947 1,633,444,657 1,731,334,416 1,872,326,980 15617,433,373 1'840,083'967 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association .......+.seeeeeeeeeeeees 418, 321 ‘000 345,620,000 438,858,600 439,608,000 429,875,000 432,700,000 
California Redwood ASSOCIATION .....ccccccccccrccccccccsccccccess 149,496,000 132,772,000 129,714,000 152,506,000 128,307,000 173,191,000 
North Carolina Pine Association ............ teen ee ee eee eteeeeees 136,790,768 144,956,566 134,673,805 154,979,405 125,470,398 140,331,415 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Assn............ 34,342,000 37,962,000 37,480,000 42,125,000 32,531,000 41,089,000 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ ASSOCiation .........ceeeeeveceees 124,354,800 129,274,050 144,463,600 133,219,688 163,448,000 124,447,000 
Es ST OTE ID i 665 65 505 5G 099.595 SREE ERIE ST ESSE 3,827,061,123 3,695,634,293 3,876,388,130 4,163,566,838 3,724,337 ,504 4,149, 416,789 
*California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn., 17 weeks.......... 160,855,000 paris - 242,904,000 re sales iercen ae dcisioe wesnus 
Hardwoods: 
Northern Hemlock & Hdwd. Mfrs.’ Assn., 17 weeks ..........+. 86,699,000 58,843,000 59,188,000 51,214,000 59,740,000 49,734,000 
e e 
Record of Direct Sales of Douglas Fir 
SEATTLE, WasH., May 3.—Direct sales of Douglas fir from April 21 to 26, inclusive: 
) ’ y g if ’ 
—Sales—— Prices ——————_ ———Sales—— Prices 
5 fs - flooring— No Feet No. High Low Spread Common, No. 1 S1S— No. Feet No. High Low Spread 
Sg gene ener 7 37,000 3 $54.00 $52.00 $ 2.00 8-10" 60 504,000 6 $18.50 $16.00 2.50 
No. 2 S66 torn piW Sein 6 660 0000 08.6: 82 440,000 9 53.00 46.00 7.00 “(Ae RRR Tie Po CE AR eee 8s a | 91.000 6 20.50 18.00 2:50 
~~ Bie VUES) "ada Siseuen 08 185,000 8 36.00 29.00 7.00 iienetatiea a ae ‘ ‘ : 
g. flooring— aa 
” — J and better........-. 30 250,000 5 29.00 24.50 4.50 2x4”, La Ly MOI me Hee . 128 358,000 7 19.50 15.00 4.50 
SPOT rer TT 19 148,000 6 24.00 19.00 5.00 Sletibie aie se-ee are eisisteie eines ae 318,000 7 20.50 16.50 4.00 
6” No. 2 and better .......00.. 35 96,000 6 35.00 30.00 5.00 18” OM TC 71 206,000 5 21.50 18.00 3.50 
B seses grteteeee oie nem a 52,000 5 29.00 23.00 6.00 > co eeig ate dieinve aioe lain eielwiete 46 86,000 4 19.50 18.00 1.50 
No. cling, oe 56 296,000 6 29.00 25.00 4.00 a, «  peaeanron 5 Se : wae ee eK 
UE etd iinckscavessces “Til 28 © 251000 «6-23.50» 18.50 =~ .00 leita a ' - = 6 
Drop siding, 6”— Lath— 
No. 2 and better ...... ee 4 441,000 12 35.00 26.50 8.50 PY Gk are vio ewrt dine saree minrrein et 12 134,000 5 3.75 3.05 70 
Oe rrr te rt pieaearCon 226,000 10 31.50 24.00 7.50 ETOVMUOCK 0:6: 0:0: 0:.05:5:6 00 piers:0 erties 2 10,000 3.75 3.50 25 
e e ” 
Bureau of Census Price Averages California Redwood Data 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 5.—The bureau of the census has compiled simple average f.o.b. SAN FRANcISCO, CALIF., May 5.—The follow- 
mill prices per thousand board feet, each average price based on at least three reports made | ing information is summarized from the Cali- 
direct to the bureau by representative mills and their average obtained by dividing the sum | fornia Redwood Association’s report for the 
of all by their number. The hardwood prices are from northern mills only, and come mostly | week ended April 26: 
from Wisconsin and Michigan. The following are the bureau’s averages for March: Member mills saeaiens™ Entire 
: . , : ercent industry 
Southern Pine California White Pine No. of of age timated 
eee flat grain flooring, 1x4”, 10- : NOK Nae Ee GlERT PAS... i cchsrresiae a ceeunaieee $98.38 | product mills Feet duction» Feet. 
DE IE EEE ee ren anry 6 47.11 No. 3 clear, 6 Saas a aneet AO roduction ... 15 9,580,000 100 12,400,000 
B&better ceiling, %x4”, 10- to 20’......... 41.10 yet Bry 4/4 ky a Shipments .... 15 $7143.00 85 10,600 000 
No. 2 drop siding, 1x6”, 10- to 20’.......... S086 Be. 1 O80 6/4 ..0....05ss00nccccic ns oo? prey 
B&better finish, 1x8”, 10- to 20’ S2S...... Set. | i, OO BE scsi oasadexsanvencusepanerd 33.34 Received .... 15 7,461,000 78 9,700,000 
“| common, se _ is <* Bis. Pewee’ 25,86 ee, OWE Oc xcs scanner kinnenesaxniaews 23.29 On hand .... 14 26,216,000 35,900,000 
No. 1 common, 1x10”, mi tO 20" BIS cous 2.75 Nos. 1& 2c 5. G1 gee a Pa ge ; j i ; 
No. 2 common, 1x8”, 10- to 20’ S1S....... 28:03 No. 3 common, 1x12” wie ELS 36.14 Detaled Divirthution for Week 
No. 1 common, 2x4”, 16’ SISIE........... Sb.00 © Wo. 4 1GOMmmON, Re” secu wciesaceGaavewss 21:98 ' ’ Shipments Orders 
No. 2 common, 2x6”, 16’ SISIE .......... OE. TNR, PUM BE 6 as bencp seep eciasidcsanees 22.03 | Northern California* ...... 3,667,000 — 3,435,000 
No. 1 common timbers, 12x12”, 10- to 20’ Southern California* ...... 2,819,000 2,770,000 
BES wis siebiestesaacneaah ne nscasasauaeures 37.88 Western White Pine Eevteat BoSU OOO CULO OOO ne 60,000 137,000 
aca ae a REE 5, csg src arcnee weg vl bons 1,222,000 994,000 
Northern White Pine SH OIOCE, A= Orne 6. nas seals siete aeleae $68.21 Forei ' 
Phe ih See Hes Oe PW oi siceaccccesveccusus 51.18 EM sss oeetveeereoesoens 375,000 125,000 
Belects, 1x8”, 12-16’, S2S...........-.eees ie 224 No. 1 common, 6 & 8°...0..222DIIIIIII. 44,21 T 
o. 1 common, 1x6 and 8”, 8-16" g SiS... 65.78 No. 2 common, 6 & 8”... iio 32.71 MOR sas Enccnanvandees 8,143,000 7,461,000 
No. 2 common, 1x6 and 8”, 8-16’, S1S...... 45.87 No, 3 common, 6-, 8- & 10” 26.64 i i : 
Sto. 8 common, ixt and 6*, 10-18’, Bi8.... o517 eo MG APU Bopavs sn nccsccccscsesceses California White Wood 
Douglas Fir No. 2 shop, -0/ 4-6/4 dlotninluatteleves Saal ye'isr sare Sie tues 34.80 . ; Shipments Orders 
is Seal docu Meet AERP «i —_ Oi SS BPO We ee ckxtnresessnninxesaae 21.85 ae Se. seeees po si as dios 
No. 2 and better slash grain flooring, 1x4” 27.33 West Coast Hemlock IE cients wana ede 3.000 4.000 
_ —_ —— r finish, 1x8- =| ee 55. No. 1 common, 1x8-10", S1S da a ne ’ _ 
Ne ; ane ened hide 1x6" empase-ave age No. } boards, 1x6”, Mies, SIS ....., ‘ A ; : as 17.88 OVALS Sika cialinnescorwen 1,972,000 1,405,000 
: z wa aac ee ye oO. OATES, TALC” 5 1O$14 5 PSUS. boas a10:0-0%0 18.50 ae 
a : Pececewecmertagg Mg ar : No. 1 dimension, 2x4”, 10-14’, SISIE...._ 18.00 Production (15 mills), was 2,789,000 feet; and 
i cemumen. Win cea’, t4c4a" ing4 No. 1 dimension, 2x6”, 10’, SISIE.......... 18.00 nt wore at the end of the week (14 mills), 
’ wD, ’ = eine S08 ave ray age et 
No. 1 common rough, 12x12”, 10-32’...... 22.38 California Sugar Pine ot pigpo 8 a = running thru San Luis 
Red Cypres INOS) 4 & 2S Clear, 4/6 ccssccevswccd enw rs leg ee 
A, 1x4-12", 8-16’ oun No. 3 clear, 6/4 a ae a8 87 {Nevada, Arizona, Oregon and Washington. 
|e ay Sea? = led aaah ats MT BE niin cngseastcoseistpcsecee tAll other States ‘and Canada. 
C' common, 1x4-12". 8-167.) 227i 74.70 BNO: Di BROD SG) .c.o2 sm oiais 6s wie wicie no 60ie'. 60/5 58.60 
No. 1 common, 1x4-12", 6-16’.............. 46.38 No. 2 2 6 iiss 5s baie e Glaisee- cake 40.08 
No. 2 common, 1x4-12", 6-16'.....12 7. 7°" 35/75 BNOS cS VOD HO Ais 0515 ors ausscarers sini wicte wie sieeve S 26.33 e ° 
ba . saa fooring, AP BTA. 0 0:5'59:4:00:0 ee Soft Maple North Carolina Pine 
imbers, 12x12” 1s ee i 56.00 ‘ : if i 
Timbers, 4x4" "10-20". .anecvccveseecseo 5275 Selects’ ..1.1...1" 93.75 No. 3 common...$19.00 | _ Norrouk, Va., May 5.—The North Carolina 
eeaglle Pie _ Set enan ere iesennaves 17.40 No. 1 common.. 66.67 Unselected Birch Pine Association makes the following analysis 
— seek eee 2. _. 2 Soeeeen. spe FAS se EY, $122.42 pel gins by forty-three mills for the wees 
rn Hemloc . oe . OIOCES po cusses 98.50 | ended April 26: 
No. 1 common, 1x6-8”, 8-16’, SIS Hard Maple No. 1 common.. 57.32 wenetame than 
No. 3 common, 1x4-6", 10-16", LT eRe HES PES ciscxenccned $34.00 No. 2 common.. 33.29 a Ship. 
aasi Selects: ...4n6csk 68.50 No. 3 common... 18.51 | Production— Feet Normal* Actual ments 
ft) Carolina Pine fe. 1 common... 53.17 Soft Elm Actual 8,924,850 79 = a 
Clears, 1x8-10", 12-16’, $28 $54.75 No. 2 common... 36.67 Normal .. 12,474,000 als ae 
10... Se eee No. 3 a nena $76.33 | Shipme 1391, 
No. 1 common,’ 1x6-8"," 8-167, S18.0.0.0020 38.06 common... 18.83 Cees TTI 57.23 | Orders}... Fgea'soo = 8sC 
ok pee ae ee US gseeeeess 28.61 rag Basswood 73.94 No: § common... 49.00 | ———""**’ ing ties , 
No. 1 common flooring, flat grain.......... 42.00 Selects’ 11.21.22! a fo tome ae rNormal is based on thé amount of lumber the 
No. 2 common flooring................000- 25.60 No. 1 common... 52.89 % = common... 20.23 | mills would produce in a normal working day. 
Bé&better flooring ..............005 angel 52.00 No. 2 common... 33.17 Rock Elm tAs compared with last week, there has heat 
PR AVA MDNED ssioccesneasivsoxuacogonce 24.70 No. 3 common... 26.18 No. 1 an increase of 4 percent in orders; last week, how- 
. : ore Ds o common. .$46.25 | ever, there were reports from only forty-one mills. 
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— e . be : 
Production and Shipments of Western Pine 
PORTLAND, ORE., May 3.—The report of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association for the first quarter of 1924 is as follows: # 
) , May Pp q 
—First Quarter, 1924— —First Quarter, 1923— —First Quarter, 1924— —First Quarter, 1923— 
Shipments to— Cars Feet Percent Cars Feet Percent Shipments to— Cars Feet Percent Cars Feet Percent 
792 Gaho .-ccecseceees 718 18,212,270 4.51 460 12,682,623 3.25 « GRR ccccacsasece 160 4,309,659 1.07 149 4,166,369 1.07 
I 
450 Montana .....-... 1,080 25,201,316 6.24 1,127 27,259,579 6.99 Michigan .......- 1,243 33,869,244 8.39 899 24,141,739 6.19 
me Oregon asennns * Be oeant ta sas = sais tas ee ee rerrrr 434 11,251,601 2.79 369 9,557,188 2.45 
; ashington ...... se 301, . 349, : SM. casden aes ,321, 5 4 3,793, 97 
008 North Dakota .... 140 3,556,929 88 183 4,679,452 1.20 <a Outi States 3 535 94 524 246 23 tt 3 161 83 37 368 21.43 
000 South Dakota .... | 354 9,285,546 2.30 379 10,048,632 2.56 Oth real "905 5.687.942 1.41 113 3.012.318 "1 
000 Minnesota ....... 1,309 35,525,966 8.80 1,388 35,964,797 9.22 t oo a 1243047 “31 61 2'009,999 “51 
— Wisconsin ....... 15098 28,163,019 6.98 1,066 26,928,593 6.90 = oe faeesest a ; aia ‘ 
250 EE axed Ren eanes 1.374 34,444,864 8.53 1,460 36,220,534 9.28 wr ae. 22 935.776 23 8 259.592 07 
MONG) 4 slecnesiccs 1,340 34,376,940 851 41,478 38,625,243 9.90 an eee ae 808.732 20 4 102'409 03 
407 RAM, soc. ssiein. 078 131 3,169,588 .78 15 3,843,405 .98 Export “wie Wie > 51.959 “Ol 10 298 628 “06 
967 Nebraska ........ 576 14,660,064 3.63 789 20,152,860 5.16 Nev. P< or es 2 70.491 “02 3 59.254 “02 
000 Missouri ........ 192 4,928,311 1.22 337 8,570,904 2.20 Canada .....---+++ : ; ’ d 
000 Colorado ......ee- 271 6,968,073 1.73 373 9,646,785 2.47 SERS ee gers ———— ae 
415 Wyoming ........ 285 7,141,814 ee 272 7,284,927 1.88 TORRE) ccacsedans 15,672 403,726,380 100.00 15,085 390,215,342 100.00 
000 Michigan, Ohio and the Atlantic States and other eastern States groups took a total of about 22,000,000 feet more than in the first quarter of 1923. 
000 The four local States combined took about 10,000,000 feet more than in 1923, altho shipments to Montana and Oregon were smaller. Most other States 
— took less than in 1923—notably Illinois, Nebraska, Missouri and Colorado. 
789 The cut was the greatest on record for any first quarter. Production in the first quarter of 1923 was about 247,429,000 feet. 
Following is a summary of the statement for March, 1924: 
000 Production Statistics for March Shipment Statistics for March Production and Shipments Compared 
7 Mills reporting—— Production ee” tee | ee 134879,702 144,947,644 
No. Ne cut Cutting Feet Total shptmts. Shpg. Cars Feet PFOGUction ..cccccrccccecs 148,072,514 124,188,105 
1924 ..ccceee 49 9 40 148,072,514 1924 a 49 2 47 5,288 134,879,702 
vDiS —— LUGE aco cceee ’ aaere Shipments exceed cut 20,759,539 
1923 wc cceee 51 ; 7 44 E24,E8S,305 1929 wescccse 51 3 48 5,670 144,947,644 Cut exceeds shipments... 13,192,812 

February production totaled 102,830,000 feet; production for March of 1923 was 124,188,000 feet. 

Michigan takings for March set a new record, exceeding the February by 1,161,000 feet. Washington shipments gained 1,738,000 feet over February, 
cael and other local States—Colorado, Wyoming, Utah and South Dakota—show minor increases. The notable decreases were in shipments to Iowa, Illinois 
ead ee nee wae tees Se States aoe. each of ri sk eats ce te one million and two million feet less than in February. ; 

, u as normal, t i 3 . ‘ lo i i 
0 sadmsadl Ur € Mlle on boomed: bo 1 obawe dani cat Gy ak bane mean 5 mills as normal, and by 17 mills as below normal. Volume of inquiry was 
e e 
450 e @ e 7 
50 " , Bureas of Census Delivered Prices California Pine Sales 

ASHINGTON, D. C. 5.— é 
3.50 je a P - » May 5. e Department of Commerce has secured thru the bureau of San Francisco, Cauir., May 3.—For the 
o - a e = owing — Folge wtgete for lumber items and per hundred square feet | period April 20-30, the California White & 
or shingles, as the aver f ildi i i F 7 ar 
00 the job to oie ee ee aka ye org ogi for building materials delivered on | Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association reports 

’ g > ig p i ist: sales by grades as follows: 
oO. mension, ommon Flooring, 1x4” Shingles, Ext 
2 S1S1E, 2x4—16’ Boards 10 to 16" Clear, 16”, 5/2 Ly Mixed Pines 
95 ’ » 5/ California White Pine 
Southern Douglas Nos. 1 & 2 cl 200.000 Common— 
_ Southern Douglas 1x6” Pine Fir Red C select = 425.000 O. Ly weeeeees 19,000 
. Pine = Fir No.1 “C," E.G. No.2, V.G. Cedar Cypress | D select :.... 239,000 Noo 3 2707272 ease 
ee ON 5 s'siv sn vanvnes $55.00 aid $55.00 $105.00 ial aed $7.50 | No. 3 clear.... 220,000 No. 4 22.0001 171,000 
d TUSCON ..ceecssecccccconcee coves $60.00 55.0 ecece $90.00 $ 5.00 Inch shop .... 194,000 No.5 asst..... . 
i ES ivi wkencenuasn acker 37.50 36.00 72.75 ; witt | No. 1 shop ... 570,000 i 2 ee, ae oo 
aes ps eerie areca ite 20.00 20.00 56.00 yrs No. 2 shop. ...1,049,000 Nc 2 dimen. ae009 
; IS ssc ashes ae ae 24.50 24.50 58.00 ao No. 3 shop ..;. ‘110,000 ‘Fontore  ": sna'eee 
- Detroit, 0200.00.00 43°00 nts 43.00 "5°59 D&btr., short. 3,000 PETS ------ oteanes 
€ NR so cat Ce ui a euiuls 42.00 sini ; eas ; Panel, %”.... iding— 
BAMOGR CHY ....66.ccccees 46.00 46.00 50:00 relic 85.00 600 Panel, sen ais "000 chiens, 
Council Bluffs ............. 48.00 46.00 46.00 120.00 100.00 6.50 Dé&btr., stnd.. 39,000 Bé&btr 179,000 
i Omaha. ROMER es 46.00 46.00 46.00 110.00 85.00 6.30 ; Shop, stnd.... 120,000 CG ......5.112. 108,000 
ed} Gleveland =.2022222222222222 68.00 nt 430086560 — bye Sugar Pine D secseceeeees 103,000 
t I iigs ci sacusseateus 45.00 9 oes, 60.00 115.00 a 6.00 oa oa. as)! lw ite F ati 
000 I dk ise 26s Galena’ 50.00 60.00 90.00 6.00 San 551000 beats: 
‘000 I occa chasenenacs as 37.50 a 40.00 137.50 cei 11:20 hg ee oe eet 
No sihe id pitend canes i 60.00 said 39.00 105.00 90.00 6.25 I = ty es Se Sa tattees aaa 
000 Rochester «...ssseeeees sees 48.00 56.00 45.00 130.00 6.00 No lan. aa we 183,000 
; IO /oeuinrw a: sieerorerscieinon es i , 15.00 ; ; 788 ope? es ada , 
ies 00 _ 60.00 50.00 re 115.00 6.75 No. 2 shop ... 251,000 No. 4 com 
0 7 La eee ee ee : — «+. 115,000 a, POPPE CE Poppe: 
rs * °e ae : - oO. imen... 582,000 
pm : NE vane 26,000 No. 2 di 
i ak Flooring Statistics The West Coast Review | stop‘ sina’: 2izng N°? Umen--- $15,000 
000 The following are statistic B 
000 FOlLO statistics prepared by the SEATTLE. WASH. _— ox Miscellaneous 440,000 
000 Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ Association for A rill 26 125 “I » May 3.—For the week ended | mix pines, 5/4 Export 
— eeks ended as shown i ee Oe ae ee ORE TTT Oe Tae te 7 
the week: ded shown, and comparative » tenn aot = follows to the West alana eae Australian 15,000 
000 periods: Coast Lumbermen’s Association: Lath P Douglas Fir J 
1924—. Production Shipments Ord po 
. April 19*...., 7,284,000 6,136,000 6,380,000 aie No.2 mix, pine "928/000 Sand _ pore $37:000 
00 April 124.277: 7,330,000 7,029,000 4,727,000 | Production ... 95,014,612 11% above normal* No. 3 mix. pine 25,000 Com, 6/4 & up 491,000 
ie Mar. 31-Ap. 19.20,955,000 18,723,000 15,710,000 | Griements - --142,886,496 38% above orders 32” ‘mix. pine 144,000 ‘Ties & timbers 45,000 
00 April 2-21... .18,733,000 19,483,000. 13,872,000 | c),, 7 a | ee ee 
ae "Thirty-three milis. +Thirty-four mills.’ Shipmente— ~ Footai 
000 Water delivery: Feet Footage of commons is of 1-inch stock only, 
D } : ee no other thickness being included. 
and N “ 1 : — Nadietnuv cueeaaaas greed 
Is), eo i  — fF HER DOTU cocccccceseccescvece , ’ e e 
ational Analysis —— Western Pine Analysis 
jis Wee : . SEOMn WIROPICAGOE Ds cccavcdnccewconea 51,528,369 
en BECTON, D. C., May 5.—The National | Rail, 1,857 carst ....2002202 200000000 55,710,000 PorTLAND, OrE., May 3.—The Western Pine 
n. mp Manufacturers’ Association has issued Local auto and team deliveries ...... 5,318,127 | Manufacturers’ Association summarizes as fol- 
Pe a analysis for the week ended April 112,556,496 lows reports for the week ended April 26 from 
— » orders and shipments being shown as per- sii forty-one member mills: 
centages of production: New business— —Percent of— 
Wwespuring During 17 i er Pro- Ship- 
ee nded Wks. Ended JOMESIC 66. e eee eee eee ee 21,706,299 ‘ars Ne i » 
lina N t Shin. 7. in & PUNO ao 6k Ca san watwee das 7,673,107 Production . —— swans 000 oe ner 
=. 0.0 p- r- p- r- 4 o* peek : O70, © cece oe eaee 
ysis : , ants Oe ae H 
eC one i ders —- = ™ a te (BSD) verecececececees 29,379,406 ie ona 1 Se Soe 
West Coagt- 1121. 125 118 88 103 96 | Local auto and team deliveries ........ 5318127 | Reeelved ... | 887 22,175,000 58.51 85.40 
-— Calif. Pinene Sateen = a... Bh 306 103 pea. On hand ... 3,875 96,875,000... . weues 
ip- Calif. Redwood’ -'''' 15 95 ° SL. 83,747,533 *Of these shipment totals, local sales took 30 
nts Ho. Carolina Pine... ! 40 80 19 38 $3 Unfilled orders— cars, 742,000 feet. 
: Nercmlock & Hdwd+ 12 85 51 S6. Fe) DOMGMMC: COFEO- 6a sccccccccccnccnsieces 124,970,405 tLocal orders are not included as, in the case of 
' ern Pine ...... a a h6SlUfe OO eer 99,297,980 | Tetail sales from mill yards, order is practically 
pes seme meme come oe oe | MO, 4008 CiOt.......0000000000000: 0 | ee oe sii 
392t 101 86 101 97 pon : sit Bookings for the week by forty identical 
the ae saci Normal as reported weekly covering previous | mills were 107.45 percent of bookings for th 

Represents 30 percent of cut in region five years’ operating experience, or such operat- 3 ts ils 5 
7 tIncluding hara . : ; os previous week. 
een net werk rdwoods and softwoods. ing experience as may be available. 
one eek there were reports from 406 mills. +Car content is figured at 30,000 feet. (Southern Pine Barometer, page 66) 
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| Summary of Study 


of High Lead Logsing in California Pine’ | 





The problem of high lead logging in California 
pine was presented to the California Forestry Com- 
mittee with the suggestion that it make a co- 
operative study as an agency representing all in- 
terested parties. The committee includes a rep- 
resentative each from the Forest Service, the State 
forester’s office, the division of forestry of the 
University of California, the Southern Pacific 
Railway Co., the California White & Sugar Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, the California Red- 
wood Association, and the California Forest Pro- 
tective Association. 

A study of the points involved in the differences 
of opinion regarding the results of high lead log- 
ging in the California Sierras was accordingly 
undertaken under the direction of the committee 
during 1923, with Swift Berry in charge of the 
field work and preparation of the report. The 
work completed included a survey of the condi- 
tions governing the present use of the high lead 
system in yarding California pine, visits of inspec- 
tion to practically all the pine logging operations 
in the State, and the sending of a questionnaire 
to all such operators for information as to their 
experience. 

Three months were spent in making detailed 
time studies of high and modified lead settings, 
by Mare W. Edmonds, a graduate of the forestry 
division of the University of California. The 
efforts to make a comparative detailed study upon 
adjoining settings of similar difficulty, one logged 
by high lead and the other by modified lead, were 
unsuccessful. Codperation was received from the 
Forest Service and the University of California 
in making available for review and comparison 
field data and other information collected in pre- 
vious years on ground and high lead yarding. 

At the close of the field season the information 
obtained from these various sources was pre- 
sented in a report to the committee. After re- 
view of the report the committee approved its 
distribution in the summary form given below for 
the information of those interested in the subject. 


High Lead Logging in California Pine 


History of High Lead Yarding—The high lead 
system of logging originated in the Douglas fir 
region of the Pacific Northwest, where after sev- 
eral previous tryouts it seems to have come into 
considerable use during 1915 and 1916. The ex- 
ample set by the Northwest loggers soon began 
to be followed by some California loggers, and 
the high lead method of yarding was introduced 
into both pine and redwood regions in California 
during 1916 and 1917. From then to the present 
the extent of its use has gradually increased. 
Prior to that time, a type of modified lead con- 
sisting of booms mounted upon skidder frames or 
donkey sleds had been in use in the northern parts 
of the California pine region. 


Definition—The distance of the lead block above 
the ground is the basis for the difference between 
ground yarding and the high lead method. When 
the lead block is suspended within a few feet of 
the ground level, for example from 4 or 5 feet up 
to a height of 10 or 12, the logging is spoken of 
as ground yarding. On the other hand if the block 
is hung on a spar pole, usually a tree with the 
limbs removed and the top cut out, at a height 
of from 75 to 150 or more feet from the ground, 
the logging is described as high lead. A compro- 
mise method between these two consists in sup- 
porting the lead block at an elevation of 30 or 35 
feet. This is termed yarding with a modified 
lead. 

Consideration by Forest Service—As it developed 
in California, the high lead system came into use 
to some extent on national forest timber sale areas. 
However, observation of the effect upon reproduc- 
tion, both on timber sale areas and on private 
lands, especially during 1920, led the Forest Serv- 
ice to question the advisability of high lead log- 
ging from a reforestation standpoint. Accordingly 
during the fall of 1921 a study of the results of 
high lead and ground yarding upon adjacent set- 
tings was made on a Sierra pine logging operation. 
The published results of this study indicated that 
under the conditions existing upon the area studied, 
yarding was done cheaper by the ground system 
than by the high lead. 

Regulations on National Forest Timber Sales— 
Based upon the conclusions of the Forest Service 
study made in 1921, and general observations as 
to damage to young growth and trees reserved 
from cutting, the Forest Service adopted the policy 


*Summary of report prepared by Swift Berry 
for the California Forestry Committee, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. P 


of limiting the height of lead blocks on national 
forest timber sales in California to 35 feet or lower. 
Iixceptions may occasionally be made by the dis- 
trict forester for small areas with steep, broken, 
or very rocky ground. 

The situation as observed in 1923 indicates that 
operators on national forest timber sale areas 
have abandoned the use of the ground lead and 
are using modified leads with the heights permitted 
under timber sale regulations. The modified leads 
observed on timber sales ranged from 25 to 45 feet 
in height, with by far the greater number about 
35 feet. 

Present Use of High Lead on Private Lands in 
Pine Region—The bulk of the yarding on private 
lands in California pine is done with high leads 
ranging from 75 to 130 feet in height, depending 
upon the opinion of the operator and the height 
of the timber available for spar trees. With the 
larger timber and more difficult conditions of the 
west slope of the Sierras the usual height of the 
block is from 90 to 120 feet, without much differ- 
ence for downhill or uphill pulls. The operations 
are of sufficient size to warrant the employment of 
a high climber. In the Feather River region and 
to the north the heights of the lead blocks range 
from 75 to 100 feet, with sometimes one at 50 to 
70 feet for a downhill haul. 

Situation in Redwood Region—High lead yarding 
was introduced into the California redwood region 
at the same time as into the California pine region. 
Its use has become practically universal in the 
redwood thruout Mendocino, Humboldt and Del 
Norte counties. The size of the logs, the presence 
of large stumps and much debris, the advisability 
of short yarding distances and the rough ground 
have all apparently been in favor of this system. 
The customary height of the yarding block is 
from 100 to 150 feet, altho there are instances of 
SO feet. 

This wide use of the high lead system in the 
redwood indicates its advantages in the opinion 
of logging operators over the ground lead from 
the standpoint of operating costs. 


Fir Operators Favor High Lead 


Situation in the Douglas Fir Region—The opin- 
ions of the Douglas fir operators as expressed in 
replies to inquiry are unanimously in favor of high 
lead logging as opposed to ground lead or modified 
lead logging. The advantages given by them as 
noted in their experience include increased output 
and lower operating cost, saving in wear on cable, 
elimination of large part of debris at landing, no 
interference with yarding by hang-ups, decrease 
in amount of landing construction, and increased 
yarding area per setting. No disadvantage as com- 
pared with the ground lead is admitted, except 
that a greater destruction of sapling and pole 
growth occurs. This is considered by Douglas fir 
operators to be a benefit as a clean burn is neces- 
sary after logging for fire protection and to secure 
reproduction. 

The replies to the questionnaire received from 
Douglas fir operators state that the output of the 
high lead is from 25 to 40 percent greater than 
that of ground yarding, and under many condi- 
tions is 50 to 100 percent greater. Most operators 
claim that the life of cable is practically doubled, 
but one states that his cable cost has increased 
thru the requirement of a greater amount of wire 
rope. 

Opinions of California Pine Operators—As ascer- 
tained in letters and interviews, the opinions de- 
rived from experience of operators in the Cali- 
fornia pine region are in favor of the superiority 
of the high lead method of logging over ground 
yarding. The extent of its use indicates that these 
opinions are sincere. The opinions regarding com- 
parison with the modified lead are in favor of the 
high lead for uphill yarding, which makes up the 
greater part of logging in this region. However, 
some operators who consistently use high leads 
are studying in their minds the question as to 
whether modified leads might not be equally satis- 
factory on certain settings with all downhill hauls. 
There is a tendency on the part of smaller oper- 
ators in the pure pine type of the east side not to 
put their leads at the maximum possible height for 
downhill hauls. 

The logging crews are generally in favor of the 
high lead because they feel that it makes their 
work easier, by reducing the amount of chasing in 
case of hang-ups, by decreasing the debris at the 
landing and by eliminating the use of additional 
lead or bull blocks in the woods. 

Effect Upon Logging Cables and Equipment— 
Under the high lead yarding system the main line 
is kept off the ground for from one-half to two- 
thirds of the usual yarding distance and there- 





fore avoids a large part of the rubbing on rocks 
and decomposed granite, or the siwashing on 
stumps that occurs in ground or modified leaq 
yarding. In addition there is less occasion to 
use additional bull blocks in the woods and the 
wear that would result from such blocks is saved, 
The main line on a modified lead installation is gug- 
pended enough to save it from part of the fric- 
tion reeeived by a ground lead, but to a consider. 
ably less extent than a high lead. The condi- 
tions governing wear upon the back line appear to 
be about the same for high, modified or ground 
lead systems. ‘The high lead system of course re- 
quires additional cable for lines to guy the spar 
trees. For the first installation, new or partly 
used lines may be required, but after the operation 
is once well under way, the yarding lines abandoned 
after use should supply an ample amount of guy- 
lines. 

The evidence available is that the high lead 
gives from 50 percent to 100 percent greater out- 
put for a given main yarding line with little or 
no difference for the other lines. 

Yarding Distances—The more common types of 
donkey engines used in high lead logging in the 
California pine region carry about 1,600 or 1,700 
feet of main line. With this equipment the average 
maximum yarding distance is around 1,150 feet. 
The average standard high lead is around 100 feet, 
which on fairly level hauls should give the full 
benefit of the lifting effect for 400 feet. The aver- 
age hauling distance would be about 800 feet and 
the lifting of the line should therefore have a 
helpful effect on 50 percent of the actual distance 
the logs are hauled. With a modified lead of 35 
feet the lifting of the line should have some effect 
for a distance of 140 feet, or 17144 percent of the 
average distance the logs are yarded. 

Because it is easier to log a full circle from a 
high lead than a ground lead setting there seems a 
tendency to yard larger areas from high lead 
settings. This requires a less number of settings 
for a season’s operation, with a reduction in mov- 
ing costs and landing construction. ‘The opinion 
of operators seems divided on this point, ranging 
from the idea that there is no noticeable difference 
to the opinion that the high lead reduces the 
number of settings by 45 percent. The logical 
conclusion seems to be that where there is any 
difference it is in favor of high lead. 


Modified Leads Recommended 


Effect of Topographic Conditions—Operators are 
somewhat divided in opinion as to a comparison 
of high and modified leads for downhill yarding, 
some contending that the high lead, gives better 
results than the modified lead on downhill pulls, 
and others believe from their experience that there 
is little difference, and that the modified rig costs 
less to rig. It appears to the writer that on 
straight downhill hauls the modified lead is as 
satisfactory as the high, and that high leads are 
sometimes used on settings where a modified would 
do as well. Perhaps the results would be close 
enough on smooth level hauls or slight, smooth, 
uphill hauls to show in favor of a modified lead 


‘with a permanently rigged boom. 


The high lead system is at its best at steep or 
rough uphill haulage or on either up or downhill 
yarding where the logs must be hauled across 
broken ground or over small gulches or low ridges. 
In the California pine region of the Sierras the 
greater part of the yarding is more properly done 
uphill. 

Effect on Lay-out of Operations—The high lead 
system facilitates the lay-out of the logging opera- 
tions in a manner to provide for the maximum 
amount of uphill yarding. There is reason to be- 
lieve that this makes for more economical logging 
in rough country. It also simplifies the layout of 
the logging from the standpoint of requiring less 
care and experience in the location of settings. 
Less time and planning are required to handle line 
changes and select logging trails or runs. 

Rigging Spar Poles—The preparation and rig- 
ging of the spar tree for a high or a modified lead 
is largely an additional expense over the initial 
expense of a ground lead setting. The information 
at hand on rigging spars and moving donkeys In 
the California pine region varies so with conditions 
that it is difficult to draw average conclusions. The 
opinions of operators on this point range from 
those who see little difference on their operations 
in the total time in moving from setting to setting 
on either high, modified or ground lead, to those 
who figure the time of rigging a modified lead 
to be 10 to 20 percent less than a high lead. 

The more common practice in California pine 
seems to be for the yarding crew to rig the spar 
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tree, after it has been previously limbed and topped 
py the high climber. The standard time for rigging 
and moving combined seems to be from two to four 
days on typical high lead operations. A fair allot- 
ment of this time seems to be about one and one- 
palf days of the yarding crew to rig an average 
pigh-lead. 

In the heavier timber of the Sierras, where 
about 1,500,000 feet makes a typical average high 
lead setting, the cost of rigging the spar tree is 
considered to be from 5 to 10 cents a thousand. 
In lighter stands it may be from 10 to 20 cents 
a thousand. The spar tree for a modified lead is 
ordinarily used with about two less guys than a 
high lead and it is less trouble to raise the block 
to the lower height. Considering all the informa- 
tion at hand it appears to be a reasonable assump- 
tion that the cost of preparing and rigging a modi- 
fied lead of thirty-five feet is 20 percent less than 
for a high lead under similar conditions. 

Effect on Delays at Spar Pole—Operators ad- 
yance the opinion that the high lead has several 
advantages at the spar tree or at the landing, 
such as accumulating less debris, less delay in 
unhooking because of fouling of back line etce., 
shorter unhooking time, and the possibility of log 
storage thus reducing delays thru waiting on 
swing donkey or thru lack of cars. General ob- 
servations give the impression that most of these 
advantages exist for the high lead and exist also 
in the case of modified lead, tho there is less op- 
portunity for log storage. The amount of shovel- 
ing to keep frogs or landings clear is reduced about 
one-half. 

Effect on Delays in Yarding—The detailed notes 


Damage to Reproduction and Young Growth— 
Observation of cut-over areas indicates that power 
logging in Californi® pine has progressively be- 
come more destructive to advance reproduction and 
young growth from the days of the Dolbeer donkey 
down to the present large, high-speed machines, 
operating under the high lead system. The extent 
of the damage done by the latter is not all attribut- 
able to the high lead system, but is partly the 
effect of the speed of the yarding line and size of 
the modern donkey engine. Cutting is also done 
much closer now than formerly and less protec- 
tion is offered the young growth by trees left 
standing. 

That the high lead system does greater damage 
to advance young growth than the ground lead 
is conceded by all concerned. It also results in 
greater damage than a modified lead, tho the latter 
is more destructive than the ground system. Upon 
a high lead setting the clearing of young growth 
by the yarding lines is practically complete for a 
distance out from the spar pole of 400 to 600 feet. 
Outside that point, destruction on uphill hauls 
is similar to a ground lead, tho a little greater. 

Looking at the matter from the standpoint of a 
private operator, this extra damage chargeable to 
the high lead is equivalent to its effect upon the 
value of the advance growth left after logging. 
Judging by present market values for young 
growth in the California pine region it is not 
especially impressive in dollars and cents. In a 
typical appraisal of cut-over land made in the 
Sierra region within the last year bare land was 
placed at $1.25 an acre, and land fully stocked 
with reproduction at $4 an acre, a difference of 





following experience: 





Courtesy Pays 


A traveling salesman for a concern very closely allied with the 
lumber industry, this week related to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN the 


“When in one of the larger cities of Ohio a few days ago, 1 stepped 
into one of the banks for the purpose of having my personal property 
tax schedule attested by a notary so I could mail it back within the re- 
quired time limit. One of the vice presidents of the bank not only very 
courteously performed this service for me, but refused to accept any 
payment for it. I told him that had I known he would not accept pay, 
I would not have trespassed upon his time. He laughed and remarked 
that we are all caught away from home at times and need a little ac- 
commodation. Had he accepted my offer of payment, I would not feel 
under any special obligation, but as the matter now stands, I am de- 
termined that he will be repaid in another way. I know that in this 
instance his politeness will prove profitable.” 








taken in various studies of yarding in California 
pine indicate that the high lead, and the modified 
lead to somewhat less extent, reduces the number 
and duration of delays occurring from hang-ups 
on stumps and trees and similar causes from those 
occurring with the ground lead. 

For easy uphill yarding and level yarding the 
studies show that the high lead reduces the time 
consumed by such delays. However, on such 
ground these delays, even with a ground lead, rep- 
resent a rather small part of the yarding time, and 
the saving in their reduction by the use of the 
high lead is often offset by increased time required 
for unhooking on operations where swing donkeys 
are used. 

Effect Upon Yarding Output—As has been pre- 

viously indicated the effect of high lead logging 
upon the yarding output depends upon the topo- 
graphy and other logging conditons. Attention 
has been called to a study by the Forest Service 
indicating the high lead to be at a disadvantage 
on a downhill pull. It is supported to some extent 
by the opinion of certain operators that the re- 
sults of high lead and modified lead are about the 
same on downhill pulls or in cases of bad siwashing 
of side-hills. Other operators are convinced that 
bem high lead is an advantage to them on all yard- 
ng. 
_ If 800 feet is taken as typical for high lead and 
500 feet for low lead, the saving of actual yarding 
time by the high lead outside a limit of 500 feet 
from the spar pole amounted to 8 percent, which 
would be about 5.6 percent of the total logging time. 
With an average maximum trail of 1,150 feet in 
length the area within the 500-foot limit amounts 
to about 20 percent of the logged area. Allowing 
for no saving of time upon this 20 percent of the 
area, the indicated saving of yarding time by the 
high lead was equivalent to 414 percent of the log- 
ging time. 


$2.75 an acre. In another estimate of value this 
difference was placed at $4.50 an acre. Both these 
figures are well above any actual allowances of 
record in connection with land exchanges. 


Conclusions—Observations during the last sea- 
son show that the ground lead has been practically 
abandoned in California pine, both on national 
forest timber sale areas and on logging operations 
on private land. There is nothing at present to 
indicate its return to favor; instead the use of 
the high lead has continually increased from the 
start. There is reason to believe that in some 
instances it may have gone too far, and that on cer- 
tain operations it has been used on settings where 
a modified lead would give just as good results. 
On the other hand saving in cost of rigging a tree 
with a modified lead from that of rigging a high 
lead is not great. 

The high lead will likely continue to be used there 
for difficult uphill yarding or logging over badly 
broken ground. The use of tractors with big wheels 
gives every indication of materially increasing in 
this region and, if so, will reduce the amount of 
logging with elevated leads, 

The principal advantage of the high lead appar- 
ent from the general observatioins made during 
the last season is that which may be described as 
the simplification of the lay-out of logging opera- 
tion and the reduction of losses that might occur 
from mistakes in locating logging spurs or in select- 
ing settings. With a high lead the logs can be 
pulled in any way without much regard to the 
obstacles that the ground may offer. 

The advantages of the high or modified lead at 
the spar pole or landing have been overrated. 
On the other hand both modified and high lead 
give greater flexibility in yarding operations by 
permitting upon occasion the piling up of a few 
logs at the spar pole. This reduces short waits 


by the yarder on swing engines, bucking saws, or 
loaders by an amount sufficient to more than make 
up for any additional time taken in unhooking. 
The high lead also permits yarding in emergencies 
such as lack of log-cars or break-downs of swing 
or loading engines. 

The cost of rigging the high lead of course makes 
it an additional logging cost upon the timber in- 
cluded in each setting. In heavy stands it is con- 
sidered to run around 5 to 10 cents a thousand 
and 10 to 20 cents a thousand in lighter timber. It 
is calculated that the cost of rigging a modified 
lead is about 20 percent less or a saving of 2 to 
4 cents a thousand. 

If on rough uphill logging of this character 
the efficiency of the high lead system approaches 
that obtained in the Douglas fir region, the reduc- 
tion in cost of output by the high lead should equal 
25 percent, say 80 cents to $1 a thousand. Infor- 
mation is not available to show what part of 
this advantage would also be shared by the modified 
lead. Because of the fact that more than half of 
the yarding is uphill on most operations, it should 
be somewhat less. 


No Profit Logging Small Trees 

Recommendations—Granted that the economics 
of the situation will lead operators to continue the 
use of the high lead system upon all suitable areas, 
it is desirable to consider measures that should 
assist owners to leave their cut-over lands in the 
best condition. 

The use of tractor logging should be encouraged 
on suitable ground because of the possibility of 
less destruction of advance growth. 

On settings allotted to the high lead system, the 
degree of damage to reproduction depends to some 
extent upon the attitude of the operator. In 
many instances it might be somewhat reduced, 
when the protection of the young growth appears 
to be a good’ business proposition. 

In logging with the high lead the private owner 
is likely to wish to log as effectively as possible, 
but if it is desired to continue forest production 
some provisions can be made for reseeding. Va- 
rious studies of logging and sawing indicate that 
there is little or no profit in logging small trees. 
Trees up to 16 or 18 inches in diameter may there- 
fore be left on the outer parts of each setting 
without cost. Those near the center of the setting 
would be damaged and might as well be cut. 

In addition it might be well to make further pro- 
vision for seeding by leaving other trees at 
strategic places for spreading seed, also located 
at the outer boundaries of settings, where they 
would be less liable to damage in logging. These 
trees might well be fir as young fir grows rapidly 
and its timber will without doubt be welcome at 
the time of the next cut. 


Plan to Insure Structural Safety 


A report of the joint committee on strue- 
tural safety made by representatives of archi- 
tects’ and engineers’ organizations has just been 
published. This report is made with a view 
to promoting discussion of the proposals made 
for fixing responsibility for the carrying out 
of building plans and specifications. Essenti- 
ally it is proposed to require that all building 
shall be under the continuous supervision and 
control of the designer; that all work shall be 
entrusted to competent contractors and work- 
men, and that provision shall be made to in- 
sure the use of proper materials. Competent 
professional men would be given full authority 
to control the work and to supervise it at every 
stage of its progress. When the work is com- 
pleted the owner would be required to file 
for record a certificate signed by the designer 
and authenticated by affidavit to the effect that 
the work had been performed according to 
plans and specifications. Provision would be 
made for the revocation of the license of any 
professional man who proved to be incompetent 
or dishonest in observing this requirement, and 
failure on the part of the owner would be pun- 
ished by law. 

It is understood that the conclusions set forth 
in the report are those of the committee, only, 
and the report is made available in order that 
the views of others interested may be made 
known. The organizations represented on the 
committee were the following: American Insti- 
tute of Architects; New Jersey Society of Archi- 
tects; New York Society of Architects; Ameri- 
can Society of Civil Engineers; American Asso- 
ciation of Engineers; Brooklyn Engineers’ 
Club; American Railway Bridge & Building 
Association; American Institute of Consulting 
Engineers. 
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Wood Users Analyze Season’s Trade Outlook a 


Chicago automobile distributers, when inter- 
viewed this week, were distinctly optimistic re- 
garding the market for motor cars. Not only 
has buying increased in the Chicago territory 
during the last fortnight, but they said that 
reports received this week from manufacturers 
indicated a marked improvement in retail sales 
thruout the country, particularly from sections 
where road and weather conditions have im- 
proved. It was stated in these reports that 
while actual figures will not become available 
for several days, there is little doubt that sales 
during the week ended May 3 will show by far 
the largest volume of any other week this year. 
Retail deliveries in the Southwest and South- 
east are still slow, owing to continued bad 
weather in those sections, and the hoof and 
mouth disease in California is also curtailing 
sales in that State. Automobile output mean- 
while is irregular, some producers continuing 
capacity operations, while a few are increasing 
their volume and others are decreasing it. Gen- 
erally speaking, optimism within the industry 
is unabated, the major cause of the recent lull 
in sales being held to be unfavorable weather 
conditions. However, hesitation in buying has 
also been caused by knowledge of the fact that 
many concerns are about to bring out new 
models or to add improvements to their old 
models. Many buyers have therefore postponed 
their orders until they have had @ chance to 
study these new models or improvements, as 
they will have in a few weeks now. 

The confidence which features the automobile 
industry is exemplified by the Ford Motor Co., 
which is increasing its output progressively. 
This company reports that during April it sold 
230,000 cars and trucks, compared with 205,000 
in March. The General Motors divisions, as 
another example, are planning for June a ma- 
terial expansion over their heretofore curtailed 
outputs. 


The railroad car building industry is inae- 
tive and lacks definite prospects, according to 
a statement made this week to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN by an official of the American Car 
& Foundry Co. He stated that the railroads 
practically thruout the country started the year 
with a big demand for rolling stock of all de- 
scriptions, but this quickly fell off, and very 
little buying has been done during the last two 
months or more. There are at the momen: no 
signs of early improvement, and car building 
plants generally are working only part time. 
However, a few plants have lately secured or- 
ders and are operating at or near capacity. For 
instance, one of the plants of the American Car 
& Foundry Co. has enough work ahead to keep 
it busy for two to three months, while the others 
are working on a curtailed basis. The slack- 
ness of railroad buying of rolling stock was 
attributed to the uncertainties in the political 
situation, especially in regard to railroad legis- 
lation. The railroads are in a fundamentally 
sound position financially, and if these political 
uncertainties were removed, placement of many 
sizable contracts for rolling stock and other 
equipment would undoubtedly follow. 


While general business conditions appear to 
be halting, this is not expected to affect the 
agricultural implement business to any great 
extent, in the opinion of officials of the Inter- 
national Harvester Co. This industry, in con- 
trast to many others, took its great slump some 
years ago and has ever since 1920 been in a de- 
pression from which it has only recently begun 
to emerge. The condition of the farmer shows 
a slow but steady improvement, and he is once 
more showing interest in improving his equip- 
ment and properties. During hard times the 
farmer, even if he has some money in reserve, 
will spend only what he absolutely must. If 
the roof of his barn caves in, he will prop it up 
but will not build a new barn. The same with 
his machinery. So long as it will function at 
all he will use it, no matter how desirable re- 
plenishment would be. But when better times 


return, there will be a vast accumulated need 
for repairs and replenishments that he will not 
be slow in starting in to satisfy. The Inter- 
national Harvester Co. does not believe that leg- 
islation will improve the position of the farmer, 
but that that is a solely economic problem. It 
believes that the economie situation now favors 
such an improvement, and that farm trade will 
show a gradual betterment. 

However, the agricultural industry is still 
subnormal, according to Alexander Legge, 
president of the International Harvester Co. 
In a statement issued this week, accompanying 
a financial statement for 1923, he said: ‘‘For 
the first time in three years domestic business 
resulted in a small profit. The year 1923, while 
far from normal, showed some improvement over 
the preceding year. There is still a great dis- 
parity between the prices the American farmer 
receives for his produce and the prices he must 
pay for manufactured articles. Until this spread 
is reduced the agricultural implement industry 
can not expect a return to normal conditions. 
Over half of the total business transacted last 
year represented sales in foreign countries and 
products other than farm equipment. The for- 
eign trade prospect indicates a further gain.’’ 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., large 
manufacturer of phonographs, billiard tables 
and bowling alleys, found no cause for alarm 
over general business conditions. These are 
admittedly slow, but that can be expected dur- 
ing a presidential year. There is no other rea- 
son for a slowing down in business with the 
approach of a presidential election than that 
it has become the habit in this country to ex- 
pect a slowing down at that time, and conse- 
quently to retrench and to limit commitments. 
The political disturbances in Washington also 
have undoubtedly had their effect of instilling 
conservation in the business man’s mind, altho 
why is not clear. The present lull is a psycho- 
logical phenomena, and the clearing up of the 


Favors Kiln Drying 


[By Ira A. 


[Note: Some time ago the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN asked Mr. Minnick, president of the 
National Dry Kiln Co., Indianapolis, Ind., for 
some information on what he called the Moistat 
System for kiln drying hardwoods. Below is a 
letter that Mr. Minnick has written and, while 
he is somewhat of a fisherman and hunter, his 
letter, no doubt, will be of interest to many of 
our readers.—EbITOR. | 

Referring to your request some time ago that 
we give you some real dope on the kiln drying 
of hardwoods, will say that the only real way 
that a Doubting Thomas like yourself can be 
convinced of anything is to see for himself. 
Therefore, the only thing that I can hope to do 
is to put a bug in your head, so that some 
time, when you are down in the vicinity of 
some of the places where this work is actually 
being done, you will stop off and give it the 
once-over. 

The question—Why not kiln dry hardwoods 
at the mills?—has been often and quickly dis- 
posed of with the four words: ‘‘It can’t be 
done! ’’ 

In many cases no doubt these words have pre- 
vented the millman from going carefully into 
the subject to see what the results would be 
if it could be done. 

Let’s consider the following facts: 


First: If kiln dried, the price per thou- 
sand feet, at the mill, is all the way from $8 
to $25 more than if air dried from three to 
six months. 

Second: There is but one way to it—the mill- 
man pays the freight on all water in the lum- 
ber he ships. 

Third: Often the millman loses an order for 


100,000 feet because the specifications call for 
10,000 feet of a certain size, which he has on 
his yard but which is not dry enough to ship. 


political situation will be of immense benefit to 
business. 

As regards the market for phonographs, it is 
about normal for this season, which always igs 
dull. The big phonograph trade is during the 
last three months and the first two months of 
a year. The trade last January and February 
was quite satisfactory, and this is taken as an 
indication that business in that line will remain 
approximately normal thruout the year. Mean- 
while the factories are working at about the 
usual pace in manufacturing cabinets, in prep. 
aration for next fall and winter. However, 
buying of materials, in this as in other indus. 
tries, is conservative and usually only for about 
a month ahead, for no other explainable reason 
than the psychological one—and that one can 
really not be explained either. As for the 
effect of the popularity of the radio on the 
phonograph business, it has not been great, 
Some decrease in phonograph sales has natu- 
rally been noted following the outbreak of radio 
enthusiasm, but the Brunswick-Balke-Collender 
Co. does not believe that that decrease will be 
permanent. To the contrary, it expects the 
radio to stimulate demand not only for phono- 
graphs but also for pianos and other musical 
instruments. These fill a place that the radio 
by the very nature of things can not compete 
for, considering that on the radio ‘‘you get 
what you get, not always what you want, and 
seldom what you want when you want it.’’ 
Radio will to a high degree stimulate public 
interest in music and create in many homes 
that heretofore never considered music the de- 
sire to hear more of the best and also person- 
ally to execute it. Hence the phonograph and 
the piano will benefit. It was predicted that 
in the not distant future the radio and phono- 
graph will stand side by side in every home, 

The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. stated 
that production and sales of its other manu- 
factures, especially billiard tables and bowling 
alleys, with supplies, are normal. 


Hardwoods at Mill 


Minnick. ] 


Often the 90,000 feet is stock that he wants to 
move, so he cuts the price sufficiently to tempt 
the buyer. 

Fourth: The stock carried in the yard is 
just like so many dollars in the bank on which 
he is getting no interest, but on which, at the 
same time, he is paying taxes—saying nothing 
about his insurance on the lumber. 

Fifth: Lumber that has been on the yard 
from three to six months is weather-stained— 
often moldy—and oh, how the buyer likes to 
say: ‘‘It’s in bad shape!’’ You know what 
the exporter says about stained lumber. 


Reasons for Kiln Drying at the Mill 


Now I am going to give you a word on each 
of the above five items: 

First. This lumber has to be kiln dried some 
time, and you can see that it makes no differ- 
ence to us whether the kilns are built in Chi- 
cago or Mississippi. But it does make a differ- 
ence with the millman. He ean furnish fuel, 
labor ete., for a lot less than the man in Chicago 
can furnish these things, and if the Chicago 
man can dry the lumber for $8 a thousand 
feet, the man in Mississippi can do it for away 
less than half. 

Second: If he dries it at the mill, he saves 
the freight on the water. 

Third: If he has kilns, he does not have to 
cut the price or lose the order. 

Fourth: If he has kilns, thirty days is the 
limit that he needs have lumber on his hands. 
If slack times come, he shuts down with an 
empty yard. When business picks up, he can 
commence to ship lumber within ten days after 
he begins to saw. 

Fifth: If he has kilns, his stock is always 
bright. 
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Now comes ‘‘It can’t be done! ’’ 


Successfully Kiln Dries Green Sap Gum 


I feel that you know that we could not bribe, 
hire or kid Mr. Wymond, of the Holly Ridge 
Lumber Co., of Monroe, and Louisville, to write 
us a letter which he did, a copy being as 
follows: 


We are pleased to advise that the two kilns re- 
cently installed at our Monroe plant, operating 
under the Moistat System, are giving complete 
satisfaction. 

We are today kiln drying 4/4 quartered sap 
gum, green from the saw, to 7 percent moisture 
content in nine days, and are kiln drying 6/4 sap 
gum to the same moisture content in twelve days. 
The stock comes out soft, bright and first class 
in every respect. 

It is a pleasure to recommend your kilns highly 
for this class of work. 


And Mr. Wymond is not alone, for there is 
the Sherrill Hardyood Lumber Co., of Merry- 
ville and New Orleans, La.; the Biltmore Lum- 
ber & Manufacturing Co., of Biltmore, N. C.; 
the Gayoso Lumber Co. and the York Lumber 
& Manufacturing Co., of Memphis, Tenn.; and 
so on. 

Any millman without a kiln should visit one 
of these plants and see for himself that this 
old ‘‘It can’t be done’’ has been put out 
of existence by the Moistat System of lum- 
ber conditioning. He would not have to stay 
long, even if they were just starting a kiln of 
green gum that contained 160 percent of mois- 
ture. The Holly Ridge people are drying that 
kind in nine days and bringing it out in better 
condition than can the fellow who is air drying. 


Notes From the Realm of 


To Check Thefts of Material 

MILWAUKEE, WIS., May 6.—Organization of 
the Builders’ Protective Agency has resulted 
from the alarming increases in thefts of lumber 
and other building materials from buildings 
under construction. Officers have been chosen 
from the various contractors’ organizations, as 
follows: R. C. Ferge, president; David Stern, 
vice-president, and Perry P. Powell, secretary. 
Headquarters will be maintained at the office 
of Mr. Ferge, 373 Broadway, Milwaukee. Co- 
operation of city and county authorities has 





That this method of lot selling and home 
building has proved popular is shown by that 
fact that there are already more than sixty 
temporary homes completed or under construc- 
tion, and contracts let for the immediate erec- 
tion of thirty more. 


Favors Public Building Program 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 6—The Senate 
committee on publie buildings and grounds has 
reported favorably to the Senate a bill authoriz- 
ing a $50,000,000 public building program for 


Probably there are many millmen who do not 
know that there are large quantities of hard- 
woods being dried at a lot of the factories, 
especially the automobile body plants. This 
lumber is bought green in the woods and shipped 
immediately to the different plants, where it is 
dried and then made into auto bodies. Of 
course, this is a very expensive proposition and 
it is only done in emergency cases. It costs 
them a lot of money to do this and they do not 
want to do it. 

Sooner. or later the millman is going to dis- 
cover that he has been losing a lot of good 
profits on this account. 

WITH AN ACCURATE material list, no contrac- 
tor can later bring in a bill of extras. 


Building 


April Building Record Analyzed 


The April building record for the country, as 
reflected by contracts awarded, altho very large, 
confirms the impression of gradual decline indi- 
cated by the March figures, according to month- 
ly report of the F. W. Dodge Corporation, just 
issued. April building contracts in the 36 east- 
ern States (including about % of the total con- 
struction of the country) amounted to $480,097,- 
300. This was an 11 percent increase over 
March and a 19 percent increase over April of 
last year. However, there were only two sec- 






































If there is any shortage of housing among the bird population of the country this season, it will not be the fault of the bright-faced young- 
sters shown in the above photographs. The picture at the left shows a delegation of Pennsylvania boys on the grounds of the Capitol 


at Washington, with bird houses made by them in a contest conducted by a Pittsburgh newspaper. 
The picture at the right shows more than seventy-five bird houses recently built by Boy Scouts of San Diego, Calif., in 


the grounds. 


a prize contest. These houses were afterward put up in the city parks. 


The houses were later placed about 





been solicited, and the aid of the school officials 
will be sought. Rewards are to be offered for 
information leading to the arrest of vandals and 
thieves on property under construction. 


Aids Building of “Garage Homes’”’ 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., May 3.—A prominent 
subdivider, with the codperation of a local lum- 
ber company, has successfully introduced a novel 
idea in the marketing of his property and in 
aiding the homebuilder. 

This idea, as the advertising placed in the 
local papers declares, consists of giving lot pur- 
chasers, free of charge, sufficient material for 
the roof of a garage home. In addition to 
this, the real estate man, through an arrange- 
ment with the lumber company, finances the 
entire building, the lot buyer paying the sub- 
divider back in small monthly payments. 


These houses are of course only temporary 
homes, and the residents are supposed to start 
construction on their permanent home within 
six months. The lumber company which sup- 
plies the lumber for this project will get the 
first chance to sell the material for the perma- 
hent home, and from present indications, quite 
4 brisk business will result. 


the District of Columbia, expenditures to be 
limited to $10,000,000 a year. 

In his first message to Congress President 
Coolidge strongly urged passage of such legis- 
lation. It has been strongly urged before. 
Now there seems to be a prospect of getting it 
thru Congress, if not during the present session, 
before the 68th Congress finally adjourns next 
March. 


(Paaaaeaeaeaaan: 


See Two Years of Building Activity 


Ho.yoxe, Mass., May 7.—Cheerful predic- 
tions that two years of normal building activ- 
ity are in store for Boston and the other prin- 
cipal cities of Massachusetts were made at the 
convention here of the Massachusetts State 
Building Trades Council. Trade agreements in 
Boston do not expire until April 1, 1925, and 
until then, at least, there should be plenty of 
work for members of the building trades, ac- 
cording to the reports of the delegates, which 
indicated that a big building program is 
planned for this year. Frequent clashes between 
delegates from carpenters’ unions and those 
from other unions of building tradesmen fea- 
tured the convention. This is the result of a 
quarrel, with echoes in court injunctions, con- 
cerning jurisdiction over certain metal work. 


tions, New York State and northern New Jersey 
and the southeastern States, that showed very 
large increases over April of last year. Resi- 
dential and commercial buildings decreased in 
April and industrial buildings and public works 
increased. The seasonal peak of building opera- 
tions usually occurs in April. Last month’s 
volume of construction showed a drop of 7 per- 
cent from March. 

Total construction started from Jan. 1 to May 
1 has amounted to $1,514,968,200. This is an 
unprecedented figure, being 16 percent over the 
corresponding period of last year. However, 
the increase in New York City has been 115 
percent; and, if the New York City figures be 
deducted, the remainder of the 36 States shows 
a decline of 1 percent from last year. 

Analysis of the April record shows the follow- 
ing important items: residential buildings, 
$219,139,300, or 46 percent of the total; public 
works and utilities, $88,841,100, or 18 percent; 
industrial plants, $56,360,600, or 12 percent 
(this group included a single 35-million dollar 
power plant in New York City); commercial 
buildings, $49,724,300, or 10 percent; educa- 
tional buildings, $33,521,500, or 7 percent. 

Contemplated new work reported in April 
amounted to $607,639,700, a decrease of 10 per- 
cent from the amount reported in March. 
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Hardwood Institute Urges Conference on Standards— 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., May 8.—The second an- 
nual meeting of the Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Institute started this morning with about 
one hundred members in the convention hall. 
The registered attendance is about one hun- 
dred and forty out of a total membership of 
approximately two hundred. A meeting of 
the board of directors was held yesterday, and 
last night members of the board and some 
forty or fifty early arrivals were entertained 
at a dinner party given at the Louisville 
Country Club by E. B. Norman & Co., of 


Louisville. C. H. Sherrill presided as toast- 
master and talks were heard from J. M. 
Pritchard, L. C. Bell, J. W. Link, and W. E. 
DeLaney. 


President Reviews Institute’s Progress 

The session this morning was called to 
order by C. H. Sherrill, president, who in 
turn introduced the Rev. P. H. Pleune and 
Hon. Huston Quin. The session closed with 
the conclusion of President Sherrill’s message 
to the Institute, which follows in full: 


The Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute was or- 
ganized at Louisville in June, 1922, and it is not 
only fitting but, I am sure, quite a pleasure for 
each of us to return to this city to celebrate our 
second birthday. 

In the first place, we would not care to deceive 
anyone with the thought that we are not more or 
less battle-scarred, but we do want to impress the 
lumber world, generally, and all those interested in 
lumber with the fact that even tho we have encoun- 
tered many obstacles and, at times, seemingly in- 
surmountable difficulties, yet we are here in a much 
stronger position and more firmly rooted and 
grounded in the declarations of the principles that 
were made at our birth, than at any period of our 
short existence, 

Much interesting history has been made in the 
lumber industry during the last two years, and 
much progress of a substantial nature developed 
which will continue to yield good results thruout 
the many years before us. No intelligent and fair- 
minded lumberman will contradict the statement 
that we are better lumbermen in all of its different 
branches than we were two years ago. We know 
more of the seriousness of our responsibility as 
lumbermen to the American public than we knew 
before, and, with this knowledge, we have become 
interested in contributing our best thought to the 
question of conserving the fast depleting forests; 
greater care in the felling of the timber; waste 
elimination in the manufacture of the log; better 
care of the lumber on the yard; more careful in- 
spection and loading; more interest in the ques- 
tion of prompt transportation in order better to 
codperate with the buyer, and a further desire to 
cobperate with the ultimate consumer in an effort 
to furnish lumber that will meet his requirements 
with the least possible waste. We have more re- 
spect for each other and a higher regard for trade 
ethics. 

All of these good things and more that are yet to 
be mentioned have come to us in this short period 
of time, and they can unquestionably be attributed 
to the conference of May, 1922, called by the secre- 
tary of commerce, in which more than one hundred 
representatives of all lumber interests participated 
with the purpose of formulating plans to solve the 
problem of standardization of lumber sizes, grades 
ete. Since that memorable meeting in Washington, 
many conferences have been held, and these confer- 
ences, bringing men together from every section of 
the country, representing all branches of the in- 
dustry, have brought about such a common under- 
standing that it behooves all who are interested 
in the production, distribution or the consumption 
of lumber to be friendly in the consideration of 
all matters that touch lumber in any phase or form. 


Resolutions Adopted on Standardization 


Following is a part of the resolutions adopted by 
the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute at its or- 
ganization in Louisville, in June, 1922: 


“1. Wuernas, At the conference held at Wash- 
ington, D. C., May 22 to 26, 1922, between the 
secretary of commerce, Herbert C. Hoover, and 
delegates from the various associations represent- 
ing lumber manufacturers, Secretary Hoover sug- 
gested that efforts be made to standardize sizes, 
grades and nomenclature, determine on a system of 
grade branding lumber, and other means for afford- 
ing guaranties to, and for the protection of the 
public the establishment of a national independent 
agency for the administration of inspection of all 
kinds of lumber, and 


“WHEREAS, Delegates of the American Hardwood 


Manufacturers’ Association participated in the said 
conference and by vote and action supported in 
every detail the suggestions made by the secretary 
of commerce, and pledged themselves to codperate 
fully in the accomplishment of the program out- 
lined. 


“Resolved, The action and course of conduct of 
the said delegates in the said Washington confer- 
ence aforesaid are hereby approved, and the said 
delegates are commended for the efficient and pa- 
triotic way in which they represented the wishes 
and purposes of the hardwood lumber manufac- 
turers. 

“2. That they endorse as a whole the purposes, 
work and accomplishments of the said Washington 
Standardization Conference, and pledge the support 
of the institute in carrying thru the program sug- 
gested by Secretary Hoover to an early and suc- 
cessful conclusion. 

“3. That they congratulate Secretary Ioover, 
and the officers of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association upon their vision and insight in 
calling said conference, and upon the remarkable 
measure of success attending the sessions of the 
conference as a whole. 

“4. That in the interest of the preservation of 
self-government in industry, and of the ideals of 
individual enterprise under the law, we commit 
ourselves to make effective, in conjunction with tne 
other lumber producers, the following program: 

“(a) Simplification and equalization of hard- 
wood lumber grades, and standardization of sizes, 
so far as consistent with the reasonable needs of 
the hardwood consumers and with economy in 
manufacture. 


“(b) Grade marking, as a practical measure of 


protection to the buyer and consumer. 
“*(¢) 


Inspection service available to producers, 
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distributers and consumers, supervised and admin- 
istered by a national lumber inspection bureau. 

“(d) Arbitration of such disputes as to grade, 
size, quantity or delivery as may not have been 
satisfactorily disposed of by official re-inspection. 

“(5) That they favor the equalization and sim- 
plification of grades in all woods, and the adoption 
of standard names, nomenclature or designations 
therefor, and the adoption and creation of means to 
guarantee to purchasers and the public the quan- 
tity and quality of lumber and to assure the elimi- 
nation of objectionable trade practices which have 
heretofore obtained in some phases of merchandis- 
ing lumber. 

“They approve the action of the Washington 
Standardization Conference on this subject, and 
recommend that the Hardwood Manufacturers’ In- 
stitute appoint a committee on standardization 
charged with the special duty of coédperating with 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
in dealing with the subjects pursuant to the action 
taken at the Washington conference aforesaid.” 


Support Given Standardization Movement 

As your executive officer, it has been my ambition 
faithfully to carry out these instructions, and thru- 
out I have had the faithful support of your very 
worthy secretary in this work. Evidently at that 
time it was considered the most important issue 
that confronted the hardwood manufacturers, as 
well as the manufacturers of all other kinds of 
lumber that are produced in the United States. The 
fact of the matter is, we have subordinated other 
important interests that we might not neglect in 
the smallest detail our responsibility in supporting 
this standardization movement. , 

In my opinion, there was nothing and is nothing 


in the aims and purposes of the Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Institute of as much importance as the 
question of standardizing lumber and, of course, 
we are particularly interested in the revision of 
the hardwood rules as they take their final place in 
this standardization movement. To my mind, no 
plan could be more democratic than the one pro- 
posed, endorsed and being developed by the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association in sponsoring 
this standardization movement. Every interest has 
a part and a place in this work and, to my certain 
knowledge, no interest has been denied an oppor- 
tunity to present its phase of the subject at any of 
the conferences held. The utmost courtesy has been 
extended to all alike, and no branch of the industry 
nor any association has been refused an invitation 
to sit in its conference. 

So far as I. know, every lumber manufacturing 
organization in the United States has been repre- 
sented at these conferences and, in fact, I know of 
only one lumber organization that has steadfastly 
refused to participate, but I hope that at a very 
early date that organization will subscribe its en- 
dorsement to the program and let the industry as 
a whole present a united front in carrying thru 
the most constructive work that has ever been 
before the lumber industry, so far as I am able 
to judge. 

I do not wish to do anyone an injustice, there- 
fore I think it well that I should quote from the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, issue of April 26, the state- 
ment of the secretary of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association made recently at St. Louis: 

“The speaker reviewed the history of the work 
of the lumber standards’ committees and said that 
the association had decided two years ago not to be 
a participant and would continue to take that 
stand.” 

To my mind it is absolutely ridiculous for any 
one trade organization to feel that it can defeat 
this program when all the major lumber organiza- 
tions from the Atlantic to the Pacific and from the 
Great Lakes to the Gulf are supporting it, and, in 
addition, the United States Government, represented 
by the Department of Commerce and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

There has been a wrangle in the hardwood lum- 
ber business for over twenty-five years. It does 
seem that fair-minded, intelligent business men 
could get together in some kind of a way and stop 
this everlasting, nonsensical, unbusinesslike and un- 
profitable bickering. So far as my knowledge goes, 
all the trouble has been centered around the ques- 
tion of inspection rules and the administration of 
them. From many of the hardwood manufacturers’ 
point of view, they have not had enough to say witb 
respect to this service, and there seems to have 
been a disposition on the part of one association 
to absorb the other. Now, in my opinion, there 
never will be complete harmony in the hardwood 
industry until the wholesalers and commission men 
make up their minds that they are going to have 
an organization unto themselves to deal with prob- 
lems that are of interest to the wholesaler and the 
commission man, and, likewise, the manufacturers 
can never be satisfied with anything short of an 
organization that includes only those who manu- 
facture lumber. 

We all know there are matters of importance to 
owners of timber, timber lands, railroads, sawmills, 
housing properties and equipment of different kinds 
often figuring into the hundreds of thousands of 
dollars, and, in many cases, millions of dollars, 
that are of no consequence at all to a wholesaler, 
and how can you take funds of a wholesale organi- 
zation and spend them in protecting interests where 
only the manufacturer is concerned? It simply 
can’t be done and still keep peace and concord 
within the industry. Hence, it is the policy of the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute to invite into 
its membership only those who are actual manu- 
facturers of hardwood lumber. 


Lauds Work of National Lumber Manufacturers 


We are proud of the fact that from the very be- 
ginning we endorsed this standardization move- 
ment and have remained steadfast in our declara- 
tions up to the present hour and I hope will con- 
tinue to do so. It is fitting and proper that at 
any cost we should keep our connection with the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and 
remain steadfast in our loyalty and allegiance to 
them, as that is the recognized vital force that 
unquestionably is endeavoring to protect in a fair 
and unprejudiced way every interest of the lumber 
industry as well as the American public. There- 
fore, I wish I knew the language to use that would 
impress each individual with the responsibility of 
giving to the support of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association a very direct, personal 
interest. 

Do you know that the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association was organized in December, 
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ay Resume Statistics—Consumers Give Viewpoints 


1902, in St. Louis, Mo., with six subscribing asso- 
ciations, and the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of the United States was one of those six 
charter members? The Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Association of the United States was later suc- 
ceeded by the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, and the American Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association was succeeded by the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Institute. Not all of this time have 
the hardwood manufacturers’ associations sub- 
scribed to and supported the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. ‘The reasons therefor 
I do not know, but what I do know is that they 
should have been supporting it every hour of its 
existence for, in my opinion, the lumber industry 
as a whole owes a debt of gratitude to this organ- 
ization that it can only repay, in part, with whole- 
hearted support in every way possible, 

I am not saying this about the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association because its retiring 
president, Mr. Blodgett, is on our program, but 
because the last two years have brought me in 
close contact with the inside workings of this 
organization and I know, first-hand, its real value to 
the industry and the public at large. They are 
pledged to see this standardization program 
brought to a successful conclusion and I do not 
believe that any one organization refusing to par- 
ticipate will do more than to retard its progress a 
few days or perhaps a few weeks. 

The Central Committee on Lumber Standards 
has recently appointed a hardwood consulting com- 
mittee, charged with the responsibility of acting 
exclusively under the authority of and being ac- 
countable to the Central Committee on Lumber 
Standards, and this hardwood committee is to use 
as the basis of its consideration the findings of 
fact by the Forest Products Laboratory. As I 
see it, this places the question of hardwood rules 
just where it should be placed. This takes it out 
of the hands of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association and the Hardwood Manufacturers’ In- 
stitute and puts it in the hands of select repre- 
sentatives of the various hardwood manufacturing 
organizations, representatives of consuming in- 
terests and wholesalers, who should be able to 
function free from prejudice and in the mutual 
interest of all concerned. 

Manufacturers and wholesalers of lumber having 
sole jurisdiction over the making and administra- 
tion of rules never was satisfactory to the hard- 
wood consumer and never will be. In addition to 
being a manufacturer of hardwood lumber, which 
I have been for over thirty years, I have during all 
these years been a consumer, operating a whole- 
sale and retail lumber yard and planing mill, so I 
know both sides of this question fairly well. I 
never was satisfied with accepting rules adminis- 
tered by only one branch of the industry. The 
man that makes the lumber is just as dependent 
on the fellow who consumes it as the fellow who 
consumes it is dependent on the man that makes 
it. I publicly stated over fifteen years ago, before 
a small gathering of lumbermen, that sooner or 
later this policy would have to change, and I 
want to say to you gentlemen that I hail with 
delight the hour which is at hand. 


States Attitude on Grade Revision 


I am very strongly in favor of using the Forest 
Products Laboratory’s findings of fact as the 
basis for the consideration in revision of hard- 
wood rules. Any man or element of the industry 
4s a whole who is unwilling to sit at a conference 
table and look facts in the face, as found by a dis- 
interested and unprejudiced Government agency, is 
unfair, inasmuch as these findings will be the 
product of months of careful study and thoro in- 
vestigation: The first work of this kind carried 
to such an extent of which I have any knowledge. 

To sum the whole story up, it is the business 
of the manufacturers and the consumers to get 
together on this question of grade revision, and of 
course invite the intermediary branches of the in- 
dustry into the consultation, and see that they 
have every opportunity to present their thoughts, 
but I have contended from the first and I still 
contend that the wholesaler’s, commission man’s 
ind retailer’s business is to merchandise the lum- 
ber, and that it is the inherent and fundamental 
‘ight of the manufacturer to codperate with the 
“onsumer in adjusting the questions of quality and 
measurement on a mutually satisfactory basis. 

x. am glad to note that the American Lumber 
Congress resolved itself into the American Lumber 
Council, which was done a few days ago in Chicago, 
and I understand that this American Lumber Coun- 
cil will be charged with the responsibility of creat- 
ing a lumber manufacturers’ central bureau to pro- 
mote uniformity and the maintenance of high stand- 
ards of grading and inspection of all lumber. I am 
Proud of the fact that Secretary Hoover could make 





the following statement in Wasinington at the re- 
cent meeting of the national conference of lumber 
producers, distributers and consumers : 

“T believe that your industry now leads all the 
industries in the United States in its effort to 
establish rules for fair dealing in the trade.” 

John W. Blodgett, former president of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and the 
present chairman of the Central Committee on 
Lumber Standards, is attributed with having said 
at the same time: 

‘‘We have held out to the world that we proposed 
to clean house, if there was any house-cleaning 
needed, and that we proposed to adopt and make 
standard the practices which not only tend toward 
the conservation of our raw material, but which 
would protect the consumer of lumber, which means 
protect everybody in the United States. It is up 
to us to observe religiously every part of this 
program.” 

There is no question but what a house-cleaning 
was needed in the hardwood end of the lumber 
business of this country. I do not mean to infer 
that the industry should have been charged with a 
disposition of wanting to be dishonest, but some- 
times negligence, carelessness and adherence to old- 
time customs tend to become criminal; however, as 
I said at the opening of my remarks, in my opinion 
the hardwood lumber business of this country to- 
day is a much cleaner and better business than it 
was two years ago. 


Outlines Other Activities of the Institute 


With this question of grade revision now safely 
in the hands of an intelligent hardwood consult- 
ing committee that is responsible only to the 
Central Committee on Lumber Standards, I feel 
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that our organization can trust our representa- 
tives on this committee for efficient, honest, and 
unprejudiced service and that we can now turn 
our attention : 

First, to trade extension work, which of course 
includes advertising, and while I am on this point 
I want to suggest that this convention authorize 
the officers of the institute to have F. F. Murray, 
our efficient assistant secretary and mechanical 
engineer, appropriate all of his time, for which 
I think he is especially fitted, in visiting the engi- 
neers of the large consuming industries, the archi- 
tects and construction engineers, impressing them 
with the value in the use of hardwood lumber. 
I am in a position to state, as the president of 
your organization, that I know beyond question 
of doubt the positive, quick results obtained from 
such service rendered by Mr. Murray and while 
I do not wish to minimize the value of publicity, 
yet you will be quite remiss if you do not capi- 
talize the opportunity of doing this direct per- 
sonal work with those who actually develop the 
specifications covering each major division in 
consumption of lumber. In paying your dues to 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
you are contributing to a fund disbursed by that 
organization which is doing most effective, general 
lumber advertising and which possesses tremen- 
dous value in meeting wood-substitute publicity, 
but for direct, specific, effective trade extension 
work, there is nothing to compare with sending 
a highly-trained, efficient engineer, who knows the 
story from beginning to end, right into the office 


or plant of the man who decides what wood shall 
or shall not be used. 

Second, there is no one who does not appre- 
ciate the value of trade statistics. Unfortunately, 
your board, in January, decided to postpone the 
issuance of our statistics because of the fact 
that Harry M. Daugherty, former attorney-gen- 
eral, stated in one of his letters to the secretary 
of commerce that trade statistics might be pre- 
pared by organizations but should be distributed 
only thru some department of the Government 
similar to the Department of Commerce. I think 
we were unwise in taking that action but at the 
time it seemed the only practical thing for us 
to do in order to be ultra-conservative and pre- 
clude unfavorable criticism by some of those who 
are still ‘“gun-shy” from former experience. I be- 
lieved at the time and still believe that we were 
within the law with the plan that we were fol- 
lowing and to have the codperation of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce in this plan certainly should 
have been assuring. I hope that this statistical 
service can start again at a very early date, but 
whether it does or not, the Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Institute is under many obligations to the 
secretary of commerce for the splendid codédpera- 
tion which he gave us and, as I understand it, 
is still willing to give us. When we start our 
statistical work again, I hope the reports will be 
assembled in such shape that we can furnish the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association with 
correct information covering production, ship- 
ments, orders and unsold stocks of reporting mills, 
in order to meet their request, as per the resolu- 
tion adopted at its annual meeting in Chicago a 
few days ago, and, furthermore, anyone who 
reads the report, which all lumber manufacturers 
should read, will realize the necessity for so do- 
ing in order to have greater uniformity in their 
compilation of statistical data furnished by the 
various associations. 


Urges Use of Inspection Department 

Third, if you are a member of the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Institute you owe it to this or- 
ganization to patronize its inspection department 
exclusively. You know full well that you would 
never be satisfied, as long as conditions remain 
as they are at the present time, to have this serv- 
ice abandoned, and that being the case, it is not 
only your duty but it is a matter of economy for 
you to patronize this service. It is obvious that 
the greater volume of work that we can do in 
our inspection department, the less money it costs 
to do it and such lessened cost to the institute, 
of course, redounds to your benefit. Furthermore, 
I want to urge our membership to sell its lumber 
strictly on the basis of Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Institute rules and inspection service, not only 
for the domestic market but for the foreign mar- 
ket as well. I know you can sell lumber on these 
rules only because I do so myself and have been 
doing so for two years, and I am glad to report 
to you that I keep the stock of my mill satis- 
factorily sold. There is no fair-minded man that 
is going to object to buying your lumber under 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute rules and in- 
spection service, for the rules are just as good as 
any that are in existence at the present time, and 
practically the same as other hardwood rules, 
and I am gure that no one can question the in- 
tegrity of our inspection department, which is so 
earefully guided by Secretary-manager Pritchard. 

For the last two years I have given much of my 
time to the activities of the Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Institute and therefore in this time I have 
been either with Mr. Pritchard or in direct touch 
with him by wire, telephone or mail, and I am 
glad to state that up to the present moment I 
have never seen one false move of any nature and 
have never heard an uncomplimentary remark 
made regarding his honesty, integrity, energy and 
fairness. 

Since organization, I have opposed changing our 
rules and I still oppose changing them until the 
hardwood consulting committee has made its_re- 
port to the Central Committee on Lumber Stand- 
ards and the final report accepted and endorsed by 
a national conference of lumber producers, dis- 
tributers and consumers which no doubt will be 
called by Secretary of Commerce Herbert Hoover 
and which, I have understood, if so endorsed will 
likewise be endorsed by him and the secretary of 
agriculture and be recognized and known as the 
“American Lumber Standards for the Measure- 
ment and Inspection of Hardwood Lumber.” Such 
endorsement will settle for life this inexcusable 
wrangle that has been going on within the hard- 
wood industry for over twenty-five years, and, at 
the same time, will establish a confidence in the 
minds of foreign buyers that is bound to result 
in increased business for American-made lumber. 

When you consider that the office of the Hard- 
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wood Manufacturers’ Institute was moved from 
Memphis, Tenn., to Chicago, on the spur of the 
moment, making it necessary to educate an en- 
tirely new personnel, with the exception of the 
secretary, and this done in order to locate our- 
selves in a neutral territory in the hope that we 
could bring about a closer affiliation with the other 
hardwood manufacturing organizations and be in 
closer touch with the hardwood consuming inter- 
ests of this country, and, also, considering the 
fact that circumstances seem to have forced us 
to change more or less of the personnel of our 
organization from time to time, and the further 
consideration that we have tried to build an or- 
ganization that was practically smoldering in the 
ashes of inactivity on account of what is known 
as the ‘Federal Hardwood Suit,” and, further, 
with all of the guns that could be brought into 
action aimed at our defense of a right to exist 
as a manufacturing organization, and, in view of 
the fact that we were sponsoring this standardiza- 
tion movement which, it seems to me, the public 
has taken a much longer time to appreciate than 
they should have done, I can not help but feel 
that tho we are far short of accomplishing what 
we had hoped to accomplish, yet we have much 
to be thankful for and I am proud that I have 
been in a position, as president of your organiza- 
tion, to contribute my mite in the greatest pro- 
gressive and constructive movement known to the 
lumber industry. 

In retiring from the presidency of this organiza- 
tion, I wish it Godspeed and certainly hope that 
my successor, turning neither to the right nor left, 
will have as his chief ambition the principle of 
pressing on to the goal of our ideals. I extend 
heartiest thanks to each one who has contributed 
to the Institute cause. 


Secretary Presents His Report 


Secretary John M. Pritchard opened the 
afternoon session with the reading of his an- 
nual report covering the efforts of the organi- 
zation thruout the year. He declared that the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute at its 
former annual meeting endorsed and pledged 
its support of the standardization program, 
because lumber standardization is as desirable 
for hardwood lumber as for any other indus- 
try. The institute has built up and main- 
tains a splendid inspection service, which 
originated by taking over three inspectors 
from the American Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association. The growth of this ser- 
vice has been so great that the force of inspec- 
tors is now sixteen men, of which three are 
specially trained cypress inspectors from the 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association. 

By reason of an opinion of the former United 
States attorney-general in a statement to Sec- 
retary Hoover, the statistical information ser- 
vice has been discontinued for the present, Mr. 
Pritchard said. It seems that the new attorney- 
general has a broad understanding of business 
and its problems, and that some method of 
handling statistical reports will be worked out 
to the mutual satisfaction of all concerned. 

Mr. Pritchard said that there is an obliga- 
tion on all citizens to adopt practicable meas- 
ures to conserve forest resources by the avoid- 
ance of all possible waste, together with prac- 
tical measures for reforestation. The lumber- 
men, he stated, are in sympathy with all such 
plans and have and will continue to lend full 
cooperation in carrying them forward. 

Advertising of species, Mr. Pritchard be- 
lieves, offers the most practical means for 
conducting the trade promotion work. 

There is necessity, he asserted, for separate 
organizations representing the manufacturer 
and the wholesaler, and these separate branches 
of the industry can best serve the industry and 
one another by codperation on questions of 
mutual concern. 

The membership roll, he reported, contains 
211 names, including all classes. 


National Manufacturers’ Secretary Speaks 


Dr. Wilson Compton, representing the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
made a few remarks in place of President Frank 
G. Wisner, who was unable to be present. Dr. 
Compton briefly discussed the work of the in- 
stitute and of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association. He remarked that there 
were over three thousand trade organizations 
in the country, all working for improvement of 
conditions in business, and their number results 
in the public being a little suspicious. He held 


_tion.’ ’’ 


it was impossible to have organization of busi- 
ness without trade organizations, and that the 
public wants information concerning future sup- 
plies of raw material. He discussed briefly 
the McNary-Clarke bill, and why the lumber 
industry favors it, and in regard to the Capper- 
Pinchot bill held that it was impossible to 
legislate trees into the ground and told why the 
lumber interests consider this a joke bill. The 
speaker held that public confidence was the 
thing most necessary to the success of the in- 
stitute’s policy, and remarked that facts should 
speak for themselves in a standardization pro- 
gram. In conclusion he referred to the excellent 
work in 1916, and again in 1921, performed by 
Frank G. Wisner in Federal taxation matters 
as affecting stumpage. 


Coodperation Between Shippers and Consumers 


A. E. Pope, lumber supervisor for Dodge Bros. 
(Ine.), of Detroit, Mich., spoke on codperation 
between hardwood shippers and consumers. He 
described in detail his experiences in buying, 
selling and inspection of lumber covering a 
period of something like twenty-four years, as 
a result of which he believed ‘‘that no business 
man can have a better motto on his desk or 
hanging over his door than the word ‘Codpera- 
Continuing, Mr. Pope said in part: 

It has been my watchword thru all the past. In 
my dealings with men I have endeavored to keep 
that word before me and to inject it into every 
transaction. Many of you know some things that 
have been accomplished. The yellow pine men will 
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remember the day when they were invited to co- 
operate, no more than four or five of them, in 
furnishing certain quantities of material to be 
shipped over a given period. The West Virginia 
group and the northern hardwood fellows, as well 
as those manufacturing gum, also remember when 
I talked to them of this same coéperative program. 
In the early days, before we were buying under 
this club plan, it was necessary to carry at least 
twelve months’ consumption in stock. In 1923 our 
factory was run a seven weeks’ average stock con- 
sumption. We specify exact dates of shipments; 
our shippers have served us well, and the plan has 
more than met our greatest expectation. 

Many of you will recall the letter which I wrote 
to you shippers about Dee, 1, 1923, with reference 
to the closing of that year’s business. The last 
day of January all orders of last year’s business 
had been completed and the invoices on my desk, 
except one order from one shipper who had pre- 
viously advised that because of the reconstruction 
of one of his mills there might be a little delay ; 
this shipper was behind just ten cars, or five days’ 
shipment. Jan. 14 there were only five unpaid in- 
voices in my office. Each Monday morning’s report 
shows approximately 2,000,000 feet of lumber on 
railroads traveling toward Detroit, the amount 
varying only as production of automobiles varies. 

I hope to see the day when the codperative plan 
will be the policy of every live producer of mate- 
rial, whether it be a manufacturer of lumber, shoes, 
clothing, or what not. I believe that the buyer 
needs the producer as much as the producer needs 
the buyer. We can not travel alone. We must go 
on together and since we must go hand in hand 
ie be with an unfaltcring trust, the one in the 
other. 


Mr. Pope’s talk was received with marked 
appreciation. 


Viewpoint of Auto Body Builder 


Carl Simons, director of purchases, Fisher 
Body Corporation, Detroit, making his first 
visit to an institute meeting, did not waste 
many words in getting his message over. He 
stated that the Fisher company was the larg. 
est builder of automobile bodies in the world, 
and had been building bodies for the auto- 
motive industry exclusively for twenty years, 
its customers representing most of the lead- 
ing automobile manufacturers of the country, 

We look with pride, said Mr. Simons, on our 
position in the automobile body industry. In 
holding the confidence of our customers we have 
to put quality into our product, material that wil] 
stand up, that will last over a number of years, 
and we can not take a chance or guess at it. The 
foundation of the automobile body is wood, and we 
consider it the most important material going into 
our operations, or that we buy or use. In the early 
days the body was all wood construction, using 
poplar panels. The poplar gave way to steel 
panels, and represented a conservation of timber, 
During the last two years the upper pillars were 
covered with steel or aluminum, which has re. 
moved the need of perfect lumber, and more stock 
that shows slight defects can be used. The ques- 
tion of sill stocks or frames has been one in 
which the body manufacturer has been steadily 
trying to develop ways of using pieces, steady of 
8-foot lengths, without sacrificing anything. The 
Fisher company, operating eight mills, cuts a good 
many million feet of lumber into parts annually, 
and it is a problem to keep all these plants sup- 
plied with material and going, and the sort of 
material wanted. With so many mills we have 
a greater problem than a company that carries 
one inventory and all of its operations in one 
plant. 

The speaker stated that the corporation he 
represented favored standardization or con- 
structive development, and felt that the Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Institute in two years 
had done a good work, and was for the or- 
ganization as long as no selfish motives were 
allowed to creep in. He said that he had 
no complaint with inspection, no trouble with 
the institute, and could see no objection to 
anything that the organization had done or 
proposed to do. He remarked that his com- 
pany had to be careful in selecting grades 
of lumber which go into bodies for its cus- 
tomers, the company had to make good with 
its customers, and could not take chances 
with stuff that will not hold up, regardless 
of any arguments of salesmen at times. The 
company’s engineers make many tests and 
have reasons for using certain woods, altho 
they have made substitutions, as in the case 
of gum, which today is used more than maple, 
whereas a few years ago it was not even con- 
sidered. 


Nominating and Resolutions Committees 


The nominating committee was then an- 
nounced as follows: R. L. Jurden, chairman; 
B. F. Dulweber, M. W. Stark, W. I. Wymond, 
C. M. Kellogg, J. W. Bailey, W. B. Chap- 
man, J. W. Mayhew and J. B. Edwards. 

The resolutions committee was named as 
follows: L. C. Bell, chairman; John Raine, 
F. K. Conn, Walter Robison, G. W. Allport, 
W. B. Morgan and J. A. Lamb. 


Hardwood Standardization Progress 


Ben F. Dulweber, chairman of the inspection 
rules committee, stated that he had no formal 
report to make on inspection or standardization, 
but would give a brief review of what trans- 
pired. He told of the start of the standardiza- 
tion movement in May, 1922, which aimed to 
standardize softwoods. A survey was made 
of hardwoods, at first covering small dimen- 
sion and principally for chair stock. A year or 
so ago the Forest Products Laboratory agreed 
to a survey of the entire hardwood field, which 
however, was found more difficult than the 
softwood field, due to the many varieties and 
uses of hardwoods. A big force has been at 
work on this survey, and it is a big job. Mr. 
Dulweber stated that he was not informed as 
to just how far the work had progressed. Mr. 
Upton, of the Forest Products Laboratory, had 
recently informed him and frankly that he 
did not know how soon the work would be com- 
pleted. For four or five months a large force 
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Cooperage Industries to Enlarge Trade Extension Work 


Sr. Louis, Mo., May 7.—The trade extension 
work of the slack cooperage group of the Asso- 
ciated Cooperage Industries of America which 
has been carried on since 1922 henceforth will be 
done by the association as a whole. Voluntary 
assessments by about forty members of the 
association have paid the salary of the director 
and other expenses in connection with the work. 

The change was made on recommendation of 
tT, A. Walsh, the retiring president, and was 
approved by the executive committee and by 
the association at today’s session of the ninth 
annual convention of the 
organization. A. OC, 
Hughes, director and 
organizer of the trade 
extension work of the 
slack cooperage group, 
will have charge of such 
activities for the asso- 
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ciation, advancing the 
interests of both slack 
and tight cooperage. 

In his annual report, 
Mr. Walsh said that it is 
a well known fact that 
many substitutes are 
making inroads on the 
use of barrels, both in 
slack and tight lines, and that it is absolutely 
necessary that the cooperage industry do some- 
thing to keep the wood-barrel before the public 
and as far as possible prevent such inroads 
being made by substitute containers. This, he 














urged, was a matter to be undertaken by the 
association as an association. 

The association also approved the recommen- 
dation of Mr. Walsh that the minimum dues of 
the association be increased from $62.50 to $100 
a year, that the initiation fee be eliminated and 
the dues of associate members be fixed at $50. 


Officers Elected 
The election of officers resulted as follows: 


President—Walker L. Wellford, Memphis, Tenn. 

Executive vice president—E. H. Defebaugh, Chi- 
gy ON G. Hirt, St. Louis, Mo. 

Treasurer and assistant secretary—Miss Mary T. 
Rogers, St. Louis, Mo. 

Mr. Wellford, the newly elected president, is 
head of the Chickasaw Cooperage Co., of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., and has long been active in the 
association, being its president in 1917 and 1918. 

The executive committee met on Monday, 
while Tuesday was given over to group meetings, 
where trade extension work and grading rules 
formed the principal topies of discussion. A few 
minor changes were made in the grading rules. 


Groups Choose Officers 
The groups elected officers as follows: 


Slack stave heading and hoop group—Vice presi- 
dent, W. M. Davis, W. M. Davis Stave Co., Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; executive committee, C. E. Murray, 
Dechard, Tenn. 

Tight stave and heading group—Vice president, 
James B. Hall, Lexington, Ky.; executive com- 
a A. F. Wrape, Henry Wrape Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Coopers’ group—Vice president, H. E. Coyle, 
Greif Bros. Cooperage Co., Cleveland, Ohio; execu- 
tive committee, E. J. Kahn, president National 
Cooperage & Woodenware Co., Peoria, Ill., and 
H. R. Huntington, Sandusky Cooperage & Lum- 
ber Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Association Officials Make Reports 


C. G. Hirt, secretary of the association, in 
his annual report declared that the outlook is 


good for a sound, healthy and normal develop- 
ment of trade during the spring and summer 
months, saying, ‘‘The present economic condi- 
tions warrant a continuation of confidence and 
faith in the future prosperity of our business.’’ 
During the last six months, he stated, a number 
of propositions have been submitted, both traffic 
and otherwise, that vitally affected the future 
welfare of the wood barrel, and at no time in 
the history of the association have the officers 
and members responded more actively and will- 
ingly to giving their time and advice toward 
solving of these problems. 


Andrew C. Hughes, director of trade exten- 
sion for the slack cooperage group of the as- 
sociation, said that competing container indus- 
tries are passing thru the experimental stage 
and are gaining in strength yearly. The sur- 
vey made by the trade extension department in 
the various container using industries which was 
recently mailed to the members, shows that coop- 
erage patronage is only partly developed. Plants 
and factilities can support an immeasurably 
greater patronage. As a matter of fact, in 
the cooperage possibilities of the agricultural 
South and in the growth of the dairy and manu- 
facturing industries of the middle West and 
East lie the best founded hope for greater 
slack barrel patronage. 


C. A. Bruckner, traffic manager, detailed the 
rate cases in which the association has been in- 
terested during the last year, mentioning that 
the matter of freight rate adjustment is just 
one feature of the service. 


The only other address made at the general 
session was by G. E. Carleton, who explained the 
work of the freight container bureau and its 
relation to the standardization of containers. 

The annual banquet of the association was 
given at Hotel Jefferson last night. The ladies 
were entertained at dinner at Hotel Statler. 


Pennsylvania Retail Directors Meet 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., May 6.—At a meeting of 
the directors of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation of Pennsylvania, held here Friday, 
May 2, in the office of the secretary, William 
B. Stayer, E. J. Bald, Verona Lumber Co., 
near Pittsburgh, presented the question of uni- 
form charges, uniform returns, and uniform 
operation in general on the part of building and 
loan associations. It seems that some associa- 
tions charge a higher initial payment than 
others, as well as pay more dividends, and 
there appears to be no uniform method of 
operating building and loans. Mr. Bald pre- 
sented the case clearly and forcibly. The di- 
rectors decided to ponder the matter until the 
next meeting. Members are asked to submit 
their views in the meantime on the building 
and loan proposition, that their experience may 
help in the consideration of the subject. 

Members of the association are warned to 
have no dealings with a man _ representing 
himself as one Breweis and claiming to repre- 
sent the publicity silverware bureau and adver- 
tising medium of the Rodgers Silverware Co. 
(Ltd.), with offices in New York, Chicago and 
San Francisco. He has been selling to lumber 
dealers, it is said, tickets in lots of 25,000, as 
the minimum number, at $4 a 1,000, these 
tickets to be given by the lumber dealers to 
their cash customers, who in turn would send 
them to the alleged bureau to be redeemed at 
6 percent of their face value. Mr. Cole became 
suspicious of the conduct of the alleged agent 
and obtained some information of an unfavor- 
able nature, 

The question of _pricing lumber and mill- 
Work specified for the association’s plan book 
houses was discussed, and it was unanimously 
decided that the conditions in the territory in- 
Volved are so diverse that this would be unwise. 
It Was the sense of the meeting, however, that 
firms in the same community should price these 
houses for the benefit of inquirers, 


Officers and members of the State association 
will be welcome at local association meetings, 
and are requested to write those in charge if 
they expect to attend any of the meetings 
scheduled as follows: 


May 12, 6:30 p. m.—North Cambria Association, 
Cresson, Pa., J. G. Marks, Cresson, Pa. 

May 14.—Monongahela Valley Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, National Hotel, Beallsville, Pa., Bruce 
K. Barnett, Charleroi, Pa. 

May 15, 12 noon.—Butler County Lumbermen’s 
Club, John Negley, Butler, Pa. 

June 9.—Erie Lumbermen’s Club, Erie, Lyman 
Felheim, Erie, Pa. 


Some of the directors reported on the busi- 
ness outlook as follows: 


Clarence E. Roland, Westmoreland County—Busi- 
ness good in some places, not so good in others; 
several coal companies have reduced wages 20 to 
33 percent. 

J. G. Marks, North Cambria district—Business 
poor ; mines are practically closed; Vinton Colliery 
declared for 1917 wage scale, which is a 33% 
pereent reduction. 

A. M. Haines, Fayette County—Business is good 
in some parts of the county. 

J. K. Wishart, Sharon—House building business 
is good; steel companies running only 50 to 60 
percent capacity. 

Lyman Felheim, Erie—Fair conditions in Erie 
and planing mills busy. 

Walter E. Hatch, Pittsburgh—House building 
business good; some let-up on account of wages; 
industrial business not good. 

Harry Statler, Johnstown—House building busi- 
ness good; industrial business slow. 

Director Barnett, Charleroi—House building 
business very good; no industrial business of con- 
sequence, 

Director Weber, Cumberland, Md.—Business bet- 
ter than in 1923; prospects good; coal companies 
employing men at 25 percent reduction in wages. 

Fred H. Cook, Beaver—House building business 
good; in fact house building represents 90 percent 
of the work; industrial business falling off; rail- 
road companies suspending men in large numbers ; 
look for good business after Sept. 1. 

R. S. Woodward, New Kensington—House build- 
ing business good; wages settled on Pittsburgh 
scale ; industrial business slow. 


S. W. Means, Pittsburgh—Slight dropping off in 
plans but business good. 

George Dillich, Butler—Mines closed ; 
building business fair. 

G. R. Textor, Wilkinsburg—Business good ; looks 
as tho it will continue. 

President W. R. Cole, Punxsutawney—Business 
quiet; prospects not encouraging. 

Secretary Franklin Dickey, Pittsburgh Lumber- 
men’s Club—Slight slackening in orders in last 
few weeks but planing mills busy. 


Millmen Deny Any Conspiracy Existed 


St: Louis, Mo., May 7.—Five witnesses for 
the defense were heard at hearings held at Hotel 
Statler Monday and yesterday in the ouster 
suit brought by Attorney General Barrett against 
the St. Louis Millmen’s Association under the 
Missouri antitrust laws. 

The principal witness heard was Chris Beck- 
emeier, jr., president of the Gravois Planing 
Mill Co., and of the association, who denied 
that any conspiracy existed in the association. 
The listing bureau, he said, was merely an effort 
by the millmen to reduce costs by eliminating 
duplication of figuring on various jobs. He 
also said that he knew of no agreement by 
St. Louis millmen whereby outside millmen were 
not to operate in St. Louis. He said that due to 
the work of the listing bureau, the millmen had 
been able to make lower prices and the volume 
of work done by outside firms in St. Louis had 
been reduced from 50 percent to 10 percent of 
the total. 

Similar testimony was given by Charles 
Thuener, president of the Charles Thuener Plan- 
ing Mill Co.; Peter Freyermuth, of the Huttig 
Sash & Door Co.; Charles L. Timm, chief esti- 
mator of the Huttig company, and Charles 
Beckemeier, vice president of the Gravois Plan- 
ing Mill Co. 

Denial was made that prices were fixed. 

The hearing will be resumed at Hotel Statler 
May 19. 
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CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
May 6.—Optimism over 
the outlook for lumber 
trade conditions in the 
current year was ex- 
pressed by Andrew Gen- 
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net, Asheville, N. C., 
president of the Appa- 
lachian Logging Con- 
gress in his address at 
the spring meeting of 
the association at the 
Hotel Sinton which opened here today for a 
two-day session. There was a fairly good at- 
tendance of lumber producers from the Appa- 
lachian region present when the convention 
was called to order. 


The lumber industry is fundamentally in a very 
sound condition, Mr. Gennett said. Since our 
meeting in Knoxville in November of last year, 
the lumber business in the Appalachian Mountains 
has made substantial and satisfactory progress. 
Already at the time of that meeting, a very con- 
siderable improvement from the low point of 
July and August had been noted, and that improve- 
ment has been maintained and carried forward all 
thru the fall and winter, and continues up to the 
present. In fact, the winter shipments were 
rather unusual, and have kept most mills squarely 
up with their dry lumber. . 

And, while there has been some slight slackening 
in the volume of orders in the last few weeks there 
seems every indication that this is due very largely 
to the exceedingly late spring, and the consequent 
delay in the spring demand. ‘The influence of 
spring building plans is just beginning to be 
felt, and it seems probably that we shall have 
an increased summer business to make up for the 
slight let-down during the spring. 

The principal difficulty, which a. manufacturer 
of lumber in the Appalachians has to contend with, 
is ignorance of the conditions surrounding his in- 
dustry. Ignorance first, of improved and improv- 
ing methods of logging and manufacture; of new 
methods of waste saving; of the changing de- 
mands of consumers in matters of thickness and 
grade of new markets, of general economic trends, 
current and prospective prices, quantities of stock 
on hand and orders, and all the myriad other facts 
which help an executive to guide his enterprise to 
the desired haven of success. 

It, therefore, becomes one of the most important 
provinces of such a meeting as this to disseminate 
and scatter the information which we, as individ- 
uals have obtained, so that the general atmosphere 
of the industry will become impregnated with 
knowledge. The Government can and will take no 
exception to this function of our congress. And 
I urge upon the members here present to discuss 
among themselves the questions which interest 
them, and obtain all the information possible as 
to prices, conditions, and tendencies. In this way, 
as well as from our formal program, each of you 
may derive great benefit from these meetings. 
This is one of the real practical achievements of 
the Appalachian Logging Congress. 

Mr. Gennett’s address was delivered after 
Earl Hart, president of the Lumbermen’s Club 
of Cincinnati, had welcomed the congress to 
Cincinnati. Dwight R. Meigs, of the Round 
Mountain Lumber & Coal Co., Knoxville, Tenn., 
responded to the address of welcome. 

There followed the reports of S. F. Horn, 
Nashville, Tenn., secretary, and C. L. Babcock, 
Maryville, Tenn., treasurer. 

Two technical papers were read at the morn- 
ing session. Leslie M. Brooks, of the Black- 
wood Lumber Co., East LaPorte, N. C., dis- 
cussed ‘‘The Merits of Incline Logging,’’ and 
C. S. Badgett, of the Champion Lumber Co., 
Canton, N. C., reviewed the respective merits 
of ‘‘Standard Gage vs. Narrow Gage.’’ 

Tells of Incline Logging 


Mr. Brooks, in his talk, which was illustrated 
by blackboard charts, said: 


On several operations in the southern Appala- 
chians a system of incline logging has recently 
been developed that has proved highly successful. 
The first point to be considered is the kind of terri- 
tory in which incline logging is indicated. On the 
operation with which the writer is connected, we 
built our standard gage logging road as far up 
the stream we were logging as possible with a 
maximum grade of 6% percent. At that point 
the grade of the stream became such that a large 
amount of switchbacking would have been neces- 





Logging and Milling Problems Discussed in Tw 


sary to reach the remaining timber on the stream. | 


This was further complicated by the fact that the 
ground was very rough and rocky. ‘To solve this 
problem we resorted to the use of narrow gage in- 
clines using a maximum grade of 20 percent and 
a maximum curvature of 75 degrees. We used 
50-pound steel in laying these tracks. On one fork 
of the stream, by building one-half mile of incline 
on a grade of 20 percent, we reached a point where 
it was possible to use a 22-ton locomotive for a 
distance of one and one-half miles further up the 
stream, at which point we again made use of a 
second incline machine to load and drop the logs 
to the point reached by the locomotive. This in 
general is the plan we have followed on other 
streams we have logged by this method, altho in 
some instances we have reached a distance of 
nearly two miles by the use of two incline machines 
without using a locomotive. We used a steam 
drill on this construction work as we had a lot of 
rock. In laying track we made use of horses to 
drag the steel from the points to which the ma- 
chine pulled it, usually laying about 1,000 feet of 
track in advance of each set of the machine. 

We used an ordinary 84x10 two-drum skidder, 
with a special front drum, which machine loaded 
the logs and lowered them. This machine was not 
mounted on a car but on a sled, as an ordinary 
ground skidder. Underneath this sled we attached 
two 8x8-inch cross pieces at a distance of about 
12 feet apart to which were attached flanged 
shoes that kept the machine on the rails. We 
found that there was much less danger of the 
machine turning over while moving in this way 
than there was placed on a car. We attached an 
ordinary stiff boom to this machine, using the top 
drum as a loading drum. We also skidded logs 
out of rough ground a distance of four or five hun- 
dred feet from the track with this machine. Our 
practice was to start this machine at the bottom 





JOHN RAINE, RAINELLE, W. VA.; 
Who Took Prominent Part in Discussions 


of the incline, loading and dropping the logs as 
we proceeded up the incline until we reached a 
point about one mile from the bottom; at this 
point we set out the first machine to one side of 
the track, put in a switch and started a second 
machine from this point on up, using the first 
machine merely to drop the loads and pull back the 
empties. This increased the output of our incline 
by 50 percent over what one machine could do, for 
while the first machine was dropping the loads and 
pulling the empties back the second machine was 
loading. We used three-quarter steel rope on our 
incline drum, narrow gage skeleton logging cars, 
weighing about 7,000 pounds each and carrying 
about 1,500 feet of logs each, handling two cars 
at a trip. Our maximum output has been as high 
as 42,000 feet in a day with one of these outfits. 
The average, allowing for time lost in moving, is 
about 550,000 per month per outfit. We expe- 
rienced some difficulty in the outset in getting 
crews trained in handling these machines, but 
after a few months’ operation we found much 
improvement, as the men handling these machines 
had become enthusiastic over this method of log- 
ging. 

On one creek on which we have completed our 
logging operations I have the following data: 
Number of miles tram constructed, 614; amount 
of timber inclined, 10,500,000 feet. Cost of tram 
construction, $10,500; cost of tram construction 
per thousand, $1. Number of cars inclined, 6,976. 
Number of cars reloaded because of wrecks, 50. 
Percentage of total number of cars wrecked, 7/10 
of 1 percent. 


‘*Standard Gage vs. Narrow Gage’’ 


Mr. Badgett, in his discussion of ‘‘Standard 
Gage vs. Narrow Gage,’’ went into the sub- 


ject fully, declaring that the question of the 
proper gage to be used should be governed by 
conditions facing each operation. He went 
into the details of location, construction, operat- 
ing, and maintenance for both gages. 

In summing up, he said that with the same 
weight of equipment used for both gages, the 
narrow gage permitted lighter building cost, 
due to less grading and more flexible alignment; 
lighter tie cost and cheaper maintenance, and 
the standard gage permitted elimination of 
transfer of material; more flexible loading ma. 
chinery; permitted use of heavier equipment 
and of wider loading. 

‘¢This question,’’ he said, ‘‘will still he 
much debated and no definite conclusion reached 
that will enable us to adopt any particular gage 
as universal, but there should be no question 
about light equipment; whether narrow or 
standard gage are more consistent from an eco- 
nomical construction, operating and mainte- 
nance standpoint.’’ 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON 


The afternoon session was devoted to a synop- 
sis of the report of the Federal committee on 
reforestation and the McNary bill now before 
the United States Senate. This synopsis was 
read by E. P. Allen, director of publicity of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, in place of Willson Compton, secretary- 
manager of the association. 

Mr. Allen declared that while there might be 
some provisions open to criticisms, the bill was 
the sanest and soundest piece of legislation that 
had been proposed to Congress and he declared 
the association was back of it because if this 
bill were not adopted, it would give way to a 
number of bills of radical tendencies which 
would work great hardships on the timber in- 
dustry. 


Lath and Dimension Stock Experiences 


The subject of ‘‘ Possibilities in Lath and 
Dimension Stock’’ led to an interesting dis- 
cussion at the afternoon session. W. T. Lat- 
ham, of the Andrews Manufacturing Co., An- 
drews, N. C., opened the discussion and was 
followed by 8S. L. Calfee, of the W. M. Ritter 
Lumber Co., Columbus, Ohio; John Raine, of 
the Meadow River Lumber Co., Rainelle, W. Va.; 
and C. H. Holden, of the Ranwood Lumber Co., 
Pickens, W. Va. 

Mr. Latham read an article giving the ex- 
perience of the Minnesota Lumber Associates 
at Deer River, Minn., where they review the 
operations producing dimension stock from cull 
logs. He then told in brief about the opera- 
tions of his own company in producing dimen- 
sion from slabs or waste lumber that otherwise 
would have been consumed in the burner. He 
said that his company operated a small dimen- 
sion mill that recovered about 60 percent of 
what otherwise would have been waste at a 
profit of about $3,000 on the operation for the 
year. He said he thought it offered a profit- 
able field for the hardwood manufacturer if 
he would utilize his low grade logs by turning 
them into dimension stock and also convert 
what is usually sent to the burner into dimen- 
sion. 

Questioned by Mr. Raine, he said that he 
had not gone into the cost of the dimension 
stock, the cost of the logging operation nor of 
the original cutting, but had based his costs 
and profits upon the slabs as waste lumber. 

Mr. Raine criticised this, declaring that all 
operations should stand on their own bottom 
and that to arrive at a true conclusion whither 
the dimension operations were profitable or not, 
the operator must figure all costs of operation 
and not let another operation absorb part of 
the cost. Mr. Raine declared that one of the 
big obstacles to a profitable dimension opera- 
tion was the attitude of the fabricator who 
held out for a low price on such dimension 
stock because of his knowledge that it was 
produced from what was generally considered 
salvage. 

Mr. Holden, replying to Mr. Raine, endorsed 
the basis used by Mr. Latham and held that 1 
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asmuch as the slabs would go to the burner 
otherwise, it was legitimate to assess the cost 
of producing the slabs against the more profit- 
able original operation. a 

President Gennett said he agreed in princi- 
ple with Mr. Raine, and held that it would be 
a good rule for the total cost of logging to be 
divided into as many feet as there were fin- 
jshed products secured from the log. He said, 
however, that in the cheaper grades of lumber, 
there was often no profit inasmuch as the opera- 
tor depended for his profit in what he got out 
of the higher grades of lumber. 

Supplementing the discussion, F. G. Norcross, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., said that it was almost a 
rule that high grade lumber carries the loss 
in the lower grades, this applying particularly 
to the manufacturer who owns the stumpage. 
He declared the present system of freight rates 
to be an enormous handicap to the marketing 
of the cheaper grades of lumber. 

Going more into details, Mr. Calfee said in 
part: 

The profitable operation of a dimension mil) re- 
quires careful analysis of sizes, the value of the 
different sizes and the waste in producing them. 
A man with broader vision than we generally find 
in charge of by-product plants must be placed in 
charge and a sales organization that will sell the 
product at the best obtainable price is vitally 
necessary to the financial success of a dimension 
mill in connection with a sawmill plant. 

‘Some of the important angles to the business 
are: 1. The available amount of dimension mate- 
rial obtainable during the life of the mill and what 
dimension it will produce; 2. Layout or arrange- 
ment of the mill; 3. Machinery or equipment; 4. 
Care of finished stock ; 5. Where and what price it 
may be sold at. 

In conclusion I might say that until the estab- 
lishment of closer coédperation between producers 
and consumers the profitable manufacture of dimen- 
sion will be uncertain and this close coéperation 
can only be brought about by a united effort of all 
manufacturers and consumers. 

The afternoon session came to an end with a 
talk on ‘‘ How Can We Secure Closer Codpera- 
tion Between Operators in the Appalachian 
Field,’’ by Mr. Raine. He suggested a plan of 
having district meetings among Appalachian 
producers to discuss matters of mutual interest 
in the way of logging operations and methods. 
He said that in this way the operators could 
get the benefits of the experiences of their asso- 
ciates and by this means would be able to avoid 
much of the waste and loss now incident to the 
industry. 

WEDNESDAY SESSION 


The final day’s session of the congress was 
devoted to an interesting discussion on what to 
expect in the way of increasing timber values. 
The subject was brought up by the following 
question on the program ‘‘ Will mature stump- 
age, wherever located, if bought at present 
market value, increase in price fast enough to 
cover interest and taxes.’ 

H. R. Janes, of the Janes Timber Co., New 
York City, led the discussion and was followed 
by F. G. Noreross, Chattanooga, Tenn.; D. G. 
Manges, Babeock Lumber Co., Maryville, 
Tenn., and President Gennett. 


Pactors Controlling Price of Timber Lands 


Mr. Janes went into the history of timber 
land values in the last thirty years. He said 
that the theory of the timber land investor is 
that values must double in every ten years to 
care for the costs of carrying, interest ete. 

He set forth four factors as controlling the 
price of timber lands: 
test iet, the cost, carrying charges, taxes and in- 

Second, the evolution of the lumber industry, 
qeluding (a) the shifting of the centers of pro- 
action ; (b) shifting of centers of consumption ; 
<} Substitution of other materials for wood; (d) 
su stitution of lower grade lumber for higher 
srades ; (€) development of new markets for wood, 
mt ace lower grades; (f) discoveries making it 
" table to manufacture products from waste ; 
i increased efficiency in manufacturing thru 
es (h) increased efficiency in merchandis- 

Third, accessible suppl 

Fourth, demand. gate 
‘ Ze. Janes said the principal reason to expect 
rs ure advances in timber land prices was the 
avestor’s demand to have a profit in holding 


the timber. In the last thirty years the evolu- 
tion of the lumber industry has made this possi- 
ble. At present the country is using about the 
same volume of lumber as twenty years ago, 
but the consumption per capita is not as great. 
Mr. Janes said it was easier for the public to 
pay present lumber prices than it was for the 
public twenty years ago to pay the prices then 
prevailing, owing to the increased prosperity 
of the people in the last two decades. 


Should Consider Increase in Stumpage Values 


Mr. Norcross said he thought that Mr. Janes 
had omitted to take into consideration the in- 
crease in values of stumpage over a period of 
years due to the natural growth of the trees. 
In buying timber acreage, he said the younger 
growth is a big factor to be considered in cal- 
culating future values. He also said that the 
possibility of coal measures underlying the land 
also was to be considered. He likewise called 
attention to the fact that stumpage values do 
not fluctuate with the lumber market. 

Mr. Norcross, however, called attention to 
the fact that the invention of wood substitutes 
might interfere with the logical increase in 
value of timber lands. 

D. G. Manges, commenting on Mr. Norcross’s 
statements, said that where virgin timber was 
concerned there was no absolute improvement 
in the wood, as what new growth there was, was 
probably offset by the decay in other trees. 

Taking up this theme, President Gennett de- 
clared that virgin forests were generally con- 





W. F. GUMMAGE, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; 


EARL HART, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; 


Reélected President and Secretary, respectively, of 
Lumbermen’s Club 


sidered to be in a state of comparative equilibri- 
um. This was due to the fact that while some 
trees were growing, others were dying and the 
forest as a whole did not change much. 


Timber Values Based on Reproduction Cost 


He said that the increasing values of hard- . 


woods would probably meet a limit fixed by 
supply and demand, or the reverting to wood 
substitutes. He called attention to the fact 
that the rise in southern pine values had been 
checked by the shipment into eastern territory 
of west Coast woods. 

Mr. Gennett said that the true measure of 
determining the value of timber would be the 
cost of reproducing it. Tho this has not yet 
become the method, as values are fixed arbi- 
trarily by supply and demand, he said it has 
been found projitable in some instances to grow 
forests. This was true he said of white pine 
in New England, redwood in California and 
southern pine in the South, but he doubted 
whether it ever would be profitable for private 
interests to attempt to raise hardwoods because 
of the great length of time it required such trees 
to mature. 

8S. F. Horn, Nashville, Tenn., read a paper on 
‘*What Is the Common Meaning of Merchant- 
able Timber?’’ in which he reviewed the vari- 


ous court decisions of 
recent years defining 
this term. 

The convention came 
to a close with a round 
table discussion of 
‘“What Is the Best Way 





F. G. NORCROSS, 
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of Reclaiming Damaged 
Rails?’’ ©. 8. Badgett, 
of the Champion Lum- 
ber Co., Canton, N. C., 
explained a new ma- 
chine his company was 
using which by hammering crooked and bent 
rails while under steam, has proved very success- 
ful in straightening them out and making them 
as good as new ones at low cost. 

Resolutions expressing the appreciation of the 
congress for all of those having to do with its 
entertainment and arrangements were adopted 
on presentation by a committee consisting of 
Luther Griffith, M. W. Stark and 8. F. Horn. 

The executive committee selected Asheville, 
N. C., for the fall meeting to be held there 
some time in October. Ladies will be invited 
to this meeting. 

An interesting souvenir of the convention 
were the badges for delegates, supplied by the 
Clyde Iron Works, of Duluth, Minn. 


BANQUET FEATURES 


Tuesday evening was given over to a banquet, 
held in the French Ballroom of the Hotel Sin- 
ton. Judge H. B. Lindsay, Knoxville, Tenn., 
who for years has served as toastmaster of all 
the banquets of the congress, was on hand again 
and kept the diners in continuous good humor 
with his wit and wisdom. 

C. H. Sherrill, New Orleans, La., president 
of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute, was 
the principal speaker at the dinner. Mr. Sher- 
rill decried the fact that trade associations were 
not able to publish statistical data that would 
guide the business and industry of the country. 
He said that in the lumber industry, true con- 
servation could only be achieved if the produe- 
ers, distributers and consumers were able to 
know the statistical position of the industry 
and guide their operations accordingly. 

Other speakers at the banquet were J. C. 
West, Cincinnati, director National Hardwood 
Lumber Association; Dwight Hinckley, presi- 
dent National-American Wholesale Lumber As- 
sociation; Earl Hart, president Cincinnati Lum- 
bermen’s Club; Andrew Gennett, president of 
the congress, and M. Y. Cooper, prominent real 
estate man and home builder of Cincinnati. 





LUMBERMEN’S CLUB HOLDS ELECTION 


CINCINNATI,. OHIO, May 5.—Earl Hart, of 
Leland G. Banning Lumber Co., unanimously 
was reélected president of the Lumbermen’s 
Club of Cincinnati at the annual dinner meet- 
ing tonight held in the mezzanine lounge of 
the Hotel Sinton. Delegates to the convention 
of the Appalachian Logging Congress and the 
Appalachian Supply Association were guests of 
the club at dinner. W. F. Gammage, of W. F. 
Gammage & Co., was reélected secretary, like- 
wise without opposition. 

Edward Barber, of the Howard & Barber 
Lumber Co., was elected first vice president; 
C. W. Tunis, of C. W. Tunis & Co., second vice 
president; R. W. Phillips, of C. N. Asher Lum- 
ber Co., reélected treasurer; and for directors, 
J. J. Linehan, of the Mowbray & Robinson Co.; 
IE. M. Bonner, of the Atlas Lumber Co.; Mont- 
gomery Christie, of James Kennedy & Co. 
(Ltd.); and J. C. West, of J. C. West & Co. 
During the year nineteen new members were 
elected and there were four withdrawals, leav- 


(Concluded on page 61) 
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Hoo-Hoo Enlist Boy Scouts in State and National 
Forestry Program—Stage Tree Planting Ceremonial 


Sr. Louis, Mo., May 5.—The Concatenated 
Order of Hoo-Hoo has just successfully held 
two of the three scheduled events in a program 
that will be of nation-wide interest as well as 
nation-wide scope in that it will be repeated in 
other large communities thruout the country. 

The first event was the dedication to Amer- 
ican forests of trees planted in five widely scat 
tered sections of the city and St. Louis County 
on last Saturday afternoon. More than 5,000 
Boy, Scouts assembled for their district round- 
ups took part in the exercises. This was fol- 
lowed next day by a 
dinner at the Hotel 
Chase under the aus- 
pices of Hoo-Hoo and 
with the Friends of 
the Forests as_ hosts. 
Guests of honor were 
150 scout masters of 
the troops in St. Louis. 
Others in attendance 
were lumbermen, city 
and State officials and 
officials of civic organ- 
izations, a total of 
more than 250 being 
present. Carl F. G. 
Meyer, president of 
the Advertising Club 
of St. Louis, and vice 
president of the .St. 


forest, every part of which, except prairies, 
deserts and foothills, was covered with an 
abundant growth of fine timber, and that today 
little more than 60 per cent of our forests re- 
mains, the supply having been cut and burned 
to meet the needs of the settler and ever-ex- 
panding industries. It was shown that much 
valuable timber had been wasted by primitive 
methods, and that only of recent times have for- 
esters and lumbermen become alarmed and active 
to prevent a disastrous consequence should 


prompt and permanent interest not be aroused, 


highest forms of utilization to the entire forest 
cut, and the diversion of every foot of timber 
to its best use. Mr. Truax outlined steps that 
are being taken for this purpose as well as re. 
forestation methods, and predicted that it will 
still be beyond our day when a practical ideal 
state of control ean be developed. As a more 
encouraging feature of the vast program, he 
explained how methods already being put into 
practice will, if applied consistently, bring 
about a net saving of 25 per cent of the present 
forest drain within the next few years. 


Methods of saving 











Louis Chamber of 
Commerce, was toast- 
master. 

At the tree planting exercises a new idea of 
the importance of reforestation and conserva- 
tion as well as a better understanding of the 
viewpoint of lumbermen on the subject was 
brought out in the addresses. The trees planted 
were furnished by Hoo-Hoo. At Forest Park, 
where Parson Peter A. Simpkin, Chaplain of 
Hoo-Hoo, made an address, there were present 
Julius Seidel, and L. M. Tully, Past Snarks of 
Hoo-Hoo, Mr. Isherwood, and M. EK. Meacham, 
chairman of the advisory committee in charge 
of the celebrations. Parson Simpkin impressed 
the Boy Scouts with the idea that tree planting 
is not a mere bit of play-acting under a spring 
sky, but a necessary and all-important matter 
of schooling brought home to the people of St. 
Louis, and to be extended all over America. It 
is important because it draws attention and 
interest of the whole people to trees and forests 
and the threatening depletion of the remaining 
timber stands and sources of lumber supply. 

He told them that their own State of Mis- 
sourl was once a part of the great American 





Planting tree in Forest Park, Parson Simpkin speaking. 
wood, Julius Seidel, L. M. Tully, M. E. Meacham and J.W. Baur, field scout executive 


and the people at large educated to codperate. 
Discusses Better Utilization of Forests 


At the dinner meeting at Hotel Chase, T. R. 
Truax, of the Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wis., in discussing ‘‘ Better Utilization 
and a National Forestry Program,’’ said that 
to the foresters and lumbermen of the country 
the need of such a program has come to mean 
adequate protection against fires, insects and 
disease, proper methods of cutting and equitable 
systems of forest taxation. He described other 
protective measures in working out more efficient 
methods of utilization of manufactured 
products. 

‘“We are yearly consuming about four times 
as much timber as we are growing,’’ he said, 
‘‘and for every tree that actually finds its way 
into manufactured products we are cutting 
four, resulting in a loss of three-fourths of the 
cubic volume of raw material in the manufac- 
turing process.’’ To eliminate this loss as far 
as possible will require the application of the 


In the group at left are H. R. Isher- 


in logging and manu- 
facture are to be put 
into practice that will 
include lower stumps, 
closer use of tops, less 
destructive felling and 
logging methods, thin. 
ner gaged saws and 
more care in edging, 
trimming and similar 
improvements. Preven- 
tion of decay in serv- 
ice will effect a large 
possible saving. This 
loss has been esti- 
mated at an equiva- 
lent of more than 18 
percent of the annual 
cut and it is believed a 
saving in forest drain 
of 7 percent can thus 
be effected. Other 
losses thru inefficient use of wood as fuel, and 
unnecessary use of lumber in building design, 
and industrial uses are being given practical 
attention. Cutting lumber into smaller sizes 
of dimension at the mills will permit utilization 
of parts of the tree that have always gone to 
waste. In addition to the saving of one tree 
out of every four now possible thru the appli- 
cation of available information under present 
conditions, there still remains nearly one-half 
the yearly cut as a possible saving thru further 
research and practice. 

Mr. Truax’s address was followed by a film 
showing of the work now being done by the 
Forest Products Laboratory. 


Stresses Need for Nearer Source of Supply 


‘‘Missouri’s Timber’’ was a topic discussed 
by Dr. Hermann von Schrenk, president of the 
Missouri Forestry Association. Dr. von Schrenk 
spoke of the increasing demand for lumber re 
sulting from the tastes of people in requiring 
more manufactured articles and more variety 








BANQUET OF FRIENDS OF THE FORESTS AT HOTEL CHASE, ST. LOUIS, MO., MAY 5 
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in the kinds of wood necessary to satisfy the 
demand. Where our grandmothers were satis- 
fied with one chair in the parlor we must now 
have a dozen, and they must be on hardwood 
floors. Investigation of the timber growing 
possibilities of the Ozark Mountains was sug- 
gested as leading to some feasible means of 
reforestation on a commercial scale. This, he 
said, would have an added economic aspect in 
furnishing a nearer source of supply, thereby 
cutting down the heavy expense of transporta- 
tion from the constantly receding source of 
supply. Freight from the Ozarks to points in 
Missouri would be $5.75 a thousand feet -at 
present rates, as compared to $13.50 on southern 
pine and $22.50 on Pacific coast lumber. Mis- 
souri farmers get their fence posts from Mon- 
tana, whereas they could be raised near Pied- 
mont in their own State. As an instance of 
the many uses to which wood is being put, the 
speaker mentioned a recent sale of 1,000,000 
feet of tupelo gum for the manufacture of 
mouse traps. 

Dr. von Schrenk closed with a plea for the 
support of the Missouri Forestry Association. 

R. C. Forbes, director of the United States 
Forestry Bureau, New Orleans, who spoke on 
“The Forests.of America,’’ pictured the con- 
trast and desolation he found in cut-over sec- 
tions of the South where mills that ran busily 
for twenty years with seemingly no thought for 
the morrow were now dismantled and the sites 
and towns. left idle and deserted. What is hap- 
pening in Louisiana is only a repetition of 
what has happened again and again in mill 
towns of New England, in Pennsylvania, in 
the Lake States and even in Missouri. Mr. 
Forbes pointed out that fifty years ago Missouri 
stood eighth in the list of timber producing 
States, while now she is twenty-fifth, and this 
observation. necessarily means that vast eco- 
nomic resources and labor operations have been 
wiped out. Forestry and conservation measures 
started a generation ago would have checked 
the depletion and protected the people of the 
State in their lumber supply for home and in- 
dustrial use. It was estimated that 100,000 
acres of valuable timber lands have become 
practically idle, and as a penalty the people are 
paying about $6,000,000 annually for freight 
alone to bring in lumber from the distant 
markets, 

‘‘Don’t fix the blame on lumbermen, nor any 
particular industry,’’ said Mr. Forbes. ‘‘It is 
on the American people as a nation. The 
interest of the great organization of Hoo-Hoo 
in turning seriously to the purpose of awaken- 
ing the people to their duty is worthy of earnest 
tonsideration and adequate support. ’’ 

Mr. Forbes urged the public to get behind 
such measures as the MecNary-Clarke forestry 
bills, and especially urged that Missouri spend 
its share in forestry research. 

Col. W. B. Greely, United States forester, 
scheduled on the program, could not leave 
Washington, but sent a special message to 
Friends of the Forests expressing his apprecia- 
tion of the interest being taken at St. Louis 
and commended Hoo-Hoo and the Boy Scout 
movement in the part they are carrying out. 


Resolutions Adopted 


A resolution prepared by Cale Wainsley, edu- 
tational director of the Missouri Forestry As- 
sociation, was adopted. It expressed the unity 
of conviction of that organization regarding 
the importance of this vital question and 
pledged its full support toward every intelligent 
effort and means of conservation and refor- 
estation of all available areas suitable for the 
purpose in Missouri. Another resolution 
adopted was offered by John B. Edwards, chair- 
man of the Board of Election Commissioners, 
thanking the Coneatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo 
for its valuable contribution to the education 
and alliance of the Boy Scouts in and with the 
forestry cause. ; 

The third step in the Hoo-Hoo program of 
forestry extension work will be taken next Sun- 
day, when the Boy Scouts will plant trees in the 
thurchyards of St. Louis and St. Louis County. 
Applications have already been made for 100 
trees. The advisory committee having charge 
of the arrangements is composed of Marvin E. 


Meacham, chairman; Julius Seidel, L. M. Tully 
and Harry D. Gaines. The honorary executive 
committee is composed of Gov. Hyde, Mayor 
Kiel, Dr. von Schrenk, Clarence H. Howard, 
president of the St. Louis Council of Boy 
Scouts and police commissioner, and Police 
Commissioners P. H. Brockman and William 
Young; E. W. Beckman, chief scout executive 
of the St. Louis council; Nelson Cunliff, di- 
rector of Public Welfare; Park Commissioner 
Fred W. Pape and Park Superintendent Ernest 
Sthrele, and Mr. Dunlap. 


HOO-HOO DOINGS 














Los Angeles Hoo-Hoo Adopt Slogan ~ 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., May 3.—Members of 
the California Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
had charge of the Hoo-Hoo luncheon held here 
on Thursday last, and started the program by 
the giving away of an attendance prize, which 
was won by Cappy Slade. 

Because of the absence of the song leader, 
Snark H. S. Rosenberg called on Phil Hart to 
lead the singing, which he attempted to do with 
varying success. He experienced considerable 
difficulty with about ten heavy bass singers who 
insisted on singing songs of their own choice 
rather than those proposed by the leader. 

Many fines were levied for the use of the 
word ‘‘Mister,’’ Joe Rolando and ‘‘Book’’ 
Bookstaver being the most frequent offenders. 
Brother Bookstaver made arrangements before 
the meeting with Internal Revenue Collector 
Bowles for a blanket fine of $1 paid in advance, 
which would allow him to break the rule as 
often as he saw fit, and which he did on every 
occasion, 

Phil Hart had as speaker, the head of the 
Sam Seelig Stores, which concern operates 150 
grocery stores in southern California. There 
has been considerable pessimism afloat lately 
regarding conditions in this territory, and Al- 
bert I. Stewart, the speaker, instilled a lot of 
optimism into those present. From now on the 
slogan of the local Hoo-Hoo will be, ‘‘ Business 
is good,’’ O. J. Laughlin, secretary, declared. 


Tells of California Outlook 


SPOKANE, WASH., May 3.—A feature of the 
Hoo-Hoo meeting yesterday noon was the read- 
ing of a letter by George W. Hoag from a lum- 
berman friend in California, which stated among 
other things that this season’s outlook is hard 
to figure out, but not all the factors are dis- 
couraging. For example the Dawes’ plan seems 
to be making real progress for a general settle- 
ment of world affairs and political and com- 
mercial peace in Europe will be a big boost to 
this country. The most disturbing factor caus- 
ing general unrest is the petty politics of a 
number of members of Congress, altho in a gen- 
eral way the basic condition of the country is 
sound, and lumber consumption of our domestic 
market bids fair to be normal. Further, the 
California man’s letter said, in effect: 


We are unfortunate in California in having the 
foot and mouth disease, which has, however, been 
confined now to only three counties, and the situa- 
tion is becoming better. California is essentially 
a fruit and vegetable producing State and embar- 
goes of the territory affected with foot and mouth 
disease hits the lumber business because about 60 
percent of the pine manufactured is consumed in 
the form of box shook, and if produce can not be 
shipped out and there is no market for box shook, 
the saw mills can not run economically. 

Troubles usually come in bunches and the second 
difficulty in California is that the winter’s snows 
are very light, and there is very little rain during 
the summer. What little snow there is will 
quickly melt and the sawmills which use electric 
power have been notified by the power companies 
that they can not guarantee power after Aug. 1. 
Other mills will have to shut down thru lack of 
water, and it seems that the cuts of the CaJjifornia 
mills will be curtailed possibly as much as 40 per- 
cent. 

The Japanese business has been a disappoint- 
ment because shipments were rushed there in ex- 
cess of the unloading facilities. Building is not 
so active in Los Angeles as it has been, because 
that city has to slack up a little to catch its breath 
once in a while. 

The present lull in business is more or less sea- 
sonable in that at the opening of the sawing season, 
the buyers are in the habit of holding off until 
they are sure of the opening prices on the new cut. 
Last year we had this lull in May and it lasted 
until the middle of June. This year the mills are 
starting earlier and most of them are now sawing. 







Cedar-lining 
wrapped FREE 


All the fragrance of 
aromatic Tennessee red 
cedaris retained in tran- 
sit, and on the job, until 
installed Moths can’t 
breed and destroy valu- 
able garments hung 
away for the summer in 
cedar lined closets. 

/ Get your share of this valuable 

; “ business now. Tell women_how 
quickly. and inexpensively you can line their closets. Show 
them a sample. 

Write for supply of free mail enclosures, with space for 
your name, to mail from your office. 

Wire our expense for prices of cedar lining. 


E: BARTHOLOMEW HARDWOOD Co 


4052 Princeton Ave.. CHICAGO Tel. Boulevard 0636 
5-10-24 


Know—Don't Guess 


—The Red Book with 
Monthly Supplements, Semi- 
Weekly Change Sheets, and 
special reports, all of which 
comprise Clancy’s Red 
Book Service, will keep 
you constantly posted on 
the credit standing of the 
lumber buying trade. 
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Write today for rates and 
Pamphlet No. 49-S. 


We also handle collections 
for large and small mills and 
wholesalers anywhere. 


LumBermen’s Crepit AssociaATION 
Suite 1746-68—608 So. Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Eastern Headquarters, 157 East 44th St., New York City 








Scientific 
Lumber Handling 


has more to do toward economical production 
than you may think. Our engineers will lay 
out a plant for you, erect it, and guarantee 
you satisfaction. 

We built mills for these firms:— 


Delta Land & Timber Co., 


(two mills) 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


Learn more about our engineering service 
today. 


JHRALL&S H EA 


ICAL SAWMILL ENGINEERS AND DESIGNERS > 
Lake Charles, La. 


Carson, La. 
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Over 


Two Hundred 
Million Dollars 


The Lumbermen’s Indemnity 
Exchange has a treaty contract 
with eighteen re-insurance com- 
panies. It has had practically the 
same contract for the past four- 
teen years. 


The combined assets of these 
eighteen companies total two 
hundred ten million one hundred 
thirty-seven thousand seven hun- 
dred eighty-six dollars and fifty 
cents ($210,137,786.50). 


When you buy a Lumbermen’s 
Indemnity Exchange fire insur- 
ance policy, each of these com- 
panies takes a share of the lia- 


bility, in proportion to their 
assets. That is the reason the 
Lumbermen’s Indemnity Ex- 


change has operated for the past 
twenty years so successfully. 


This arrangement makes a 
Lumbermen’s Indemnity Ex- 
change policy the strongest in 
America. It eliminates prac- 
tically all liability to the lumber- 
men. Therefore, it does not boast 
of dividends, but just good serv- 
ice and the soundest indemnity 
obtainable by the lumbermen. 


The Lumbermen’s Indemnity 
Exchange is managed by the 
De Veuve-Burns Underwriting 
Company, Douglas Building, 
Seattle, Wash., with a main East- 
ern Branch at 166 West Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago, II. 














To Organize Retail Association 


NEw ORLEANS, La., May 5.—The organization 
of a retail lumber dealers’ association in New 
Orleans is under way and a meeting to perfect 
the details and elect officers probably will be 


held in the very near future. The proposed 
local association will affiliate with the State 
and national associations, codperating in the 
local field to promote the good of the industry 
along lines marked out by the general organ- 
iations. 

This week—tomorrow, to be exact—the New 
Orleans Lumbermen’s Club launches a new 
membership drive, with Harry D. Knoop as 
general chairman. Five teams, headed respec- 
tively by R. J. Fine, R. H. Fleming, Lee Wilson, 
George W. Guirl and E. B. Baldinger, will take 
the field, each leader selecting his own team- 
mates. The goal of the drive is one hundred 
new members, and prizes will be hung up for 
the competing teams. 


Editor Addresses Splinters Club 


WoopstTock, ILu., May 5.—About forty lum- 
bermen attended the first regular monthly meet- 
ing of the Splinters Club at the Elks Cafe in 
the ‘‘typewriter city,’’ 
Thursday evening, pre- 
sided over by President 
F. E. Covalt, McHenry 
Lumber Co., McHenry, 
Ill. The elub includes 
McHenry and Boone 
counties for its terri- 
tory. Among the visi- 
tors were A. H. Holeum 
and Mr. Greene, Hol- 
eum-Dutton Lumber Co., Sycamore, Ill.; Charles 
L. Schwartz, Naperville, Tll.; E. 8. Todd, vice 
president Illinois Lumber Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, Aurora, Ill., and each of them gave 
talks based on experience in the lumber busi- 
ness and packed with usefulness for those pres- 
ent. Charles I. Renick, editor of the Woodstock 
Daily Sentinel, was also a visitor and made ex- 
cellent remarks on ‘‘Organization and Coépera- 
tion.’’ J. F. Bryan, secretary of the Illinois 
Lumber Merchants’ Association, gave an ad- 
dress on the ‘‘Home Owners’ Club.’’ The next 
meeting of the Splinters Club will be held on 
the evening of June 5 at Belvidere, Ill., where 
a Home Owners’ Club is to be organized soon. 

The Splinters Club was organized at Marengo, 
Ill., April 14, an account of which, with group 
photo of the organizers, appeared on page 63 
of the April 19 issue of the AMERICAN Lum- 
BERMAN. 





Relates World Trip Experiences 


New York, May 6.—The Nylta Club held 
the biggest weekly meeting of its existence last 
Friday night, when more than one hundred mem- 
bers gathered in the rooms at No. 17 West 
Forty-sixth Street to hear Russell J. Perrine, 
president of Johnson Bros., of Brooklyn, tell of 
his experiences on a trip around the world. Mr. 
Perrine only recently returned, bringing with 
him a collection of photographs covering every 
port at which he stopped. These he has made 
into stereopticon slides and the pictures used in 
connection with the lecture gave the Nyltas 
great delight. 

Mr. Perrine is a finished speaker, a thoro 
lumberman and a great favorite with members 
of the trade here, so there was little wonder, 
when he took his seat last Friday night, that 
members of the club cheered him to the echo. 
Herbert B. Coho, the Nylta secretary, said the 
enthusiasm shown in the demonstration for Mr. 
Perrine surpassed anything he had ever seen. 
or the benefit of Nyltas who were absent, Mr. 
Perrine will repeat his lecture at a later date. 

Guests at Friday night’s meeting included 
Joseph F. Murphy, president New York Lum- 
ber Trade Association; President Brown, of the 
Westchester Dealers’ Association, with a big 





crowd of Westchester members, and Robert 
Bauber, of the Hackensack Coal & Lumber Co., 
with a big bunch of Jerseyites. Frank Niles, 
former president and founder of Nylta, brought 
his aged father, who is not a lumberman, to the 
meeting. The latter said he ‘‘enjoyed his trip 
around the world immensely.’’ 


To Announce Plans for Summer Outing 


EVANSVILLE, IND., May 5.—Frank C. Stor- 
ton, of the Evansville Veneer Co., and secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Evansville Lumbermen’s 
Club, has announced that the next meeting of 
the club will be held at Turners’ Hall on Tues- 
day night, May 13, at 6:30 o’clock. A business 
men’s luncheon will be served, after which plans 
for the annual summer outing of the club will 
be announced by Claude Wertz, chairman of the 
entertainment committee. 


Change in Club’s Officers 


SHREVEPORT, La., May 5.—Owing to business 
duties, J. Reese Jones, Victoria Lumber Co., 
decided not to accept the presidency of the 
Shreveport Lumbermen’s Club, and W. F. John- 
son was elevated from first vice president to 
president of the club. F. J. Hortig was ad- 
vanced from second to first vice president, and 
Sam E. Lyons, retiring president, was chosen 
second vice president. On motion of G. §. 
Cline, the outgoing president, Mr. Lyons, was 
thanked for the service he rendered the club 
during the first year of its existence. 

President Johnson spoke of the importance of 
making the club a real factor in the welfare of 
Shreveport. He mentioned particularly that a 
finance corporation was needed to handle second 
mortgage paper in the building of homes. At 
present, he explained, there is no_ precise 
method of handling this paper, and, as a result, 
heavy discounts are charged, making it a bur- 
den on the home builder, which burden could 
be materially lessened thru such a corporation 
as he suggested. He said the Lumbermen’s 
Club could assist in having such a corporation 
established here as in Dallas, for instance, 
where fine results are obtained. 


Quartet Entertains Jackson Club — 


JACKSON, Miss., May 5.—The feature of last 
Thursday’s meeting of the Jackson Lumber- 
men’s Club was a number of songs sung by 
the University of Mississippi male quartet. 
These young men were in charge of Malcolm 
Guess, Y. M. C. A. director atthe university. 
He is a former lumberman, having seen service 
from the stump to the car. He gave a brief 
outline of his lumber experience and also told 
of the welfare work being conducted at the uni- 
versity. 

Carl Faust, of the Faust Bros. Lumber Co., 
hardwood manufacturer, gave an account of his 
recent trip to the East, saying business condi- 
tions were very good in that section. He said 
his company had been shipping large amounts of 
rough poplar to that section and upon investi- 
gation he found it being used in small houses 
for interior trim. 


(SE EEG aanams 


Opposes Shingle Ordinance 


MempHIs, TENN., May 6.—The Lumbermen’s 
Club of Memphis, at its regular semimonthly 
meeting at the Hotel Gayoso, Thursday, May 1, 
unanimously went on record as opposing the 
shingle ordinance now pending before the com- 
missioners of the city of Memphis. This, in 
effect, would prohibit the use of wood shingles 
on any new building constructed in the city 
limits and also prevent the use of such for any 
old building where as much as half the cover- 
ing has to be replaced. Walker L. Wellford 
brought the subject before the club with 4 
view to learning the attitude of the latter im 
order that he might let the position of mem- 
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bers of this organization be known to Mayor 
Paine and his associates. 

The club also decided to copyright the log 
rules which were recently adopted by this or- 
ganization. This will be done in the name of 
the club. These rules are virtually the same 
as those promulgated and used for some years 
by the Southern Logging Association. Since 
they were published a short time ago, there 
have been one hundred to one hundred and 
fifty requests for copies and this prompted the 
club to take the action already indicated. 

Two applications for membership were filed. 
These will be voted on at the next regular meet- 
ing. 


(Sea aaaaeaaans 


Salesmanship Topic at Club Meeting 
St. Louts, Mo., May 7.—The Julius Seidel 
Lumber Co. had charge of yesterday’s meeting 
of the Hoo-Hoo Club of St. Louis, and Charles 
W. Spiess, a director and sales manager of the 
company, was chairman. The speaker was 


Dr. Stanley H. Krebs, who delivered an inspir- 
ing talk on salesmanship. 


Ship Another Trainload of Shingles 


Vancouver, B. C., May 3.—Trainloads of 
shingles dispatched to eastern points are be- 
coming a habit with Vancouver shingle men. 
This week another and greater straight train 
of shingles went east over the Canadian Pacifie 
railway, being routed via North Portal and 
Chieago by the ‘Canadian railway’s United 
States lines. The train contained fifty-nine 
ears, that of a week ago having only fifty cars. 
This second trainload comprised 12,000,000 
shingles, the output of the Huntting-Merritt 
Lumber Co.’s mills for just twelve days. The 
train was assembled at the Canadian Pacific 
railway yards at Port Coquitlam. Thirty years 
ago the same railway took the first train of red 
cedar shingles east. 


Form Wisconsin Lumbermen’s Club 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., May 7.—John Behnken, 
manager of the Brittingham & Hixon Lumber 
(‘o., Lake Mills, Wis., was elected president of 
the reorganized Southeastern Wisconsin Retail 
Lumbermen’s Club at its meeting held by twen- 
ty-one prominent lumbermen at the Republican 
Hotel here Wednesday. R. A. Lamp, of the 
R. A. Lamp Lumber Co., Waukesha, was named 
secretary-treasurer, completing the official fam- 
ily. 

The revived organization will meet every sixty 
days, following another reorganization meeting 
to be held on June 9 or 10, according to plans 
announced by President Behnken. The pur- 
pose of the club will be to foster friendship and 
fellowship among the lumber dealers of south- 
eastern Wisconsin, and to bring these dealers 
together for discussion of current problems in 
the industry. 


Organization of your club completes the _ sec- 


tional organization of the State, Don S. Mont- 
gomery, secretary of the Wisconsin Retail Lum- 
bermen’s association, told the members. At the 
present time, Wisconsin lumbermen’s association 
members are divided, according to territory, into 
the following clubs: Cloverland Retail Lumber- 
men’s, Northern Wisconsin, Western Wisconsin, 
Mid-Western Wisconsin, Southwestern Wisconsin, 
Southern Wisconsin and Wisconsin Valley. Most 
of these divisional groups meet every sixty days, 
for discussion of district and general problems as 
well as for social intercourse. 

The newly-organized Southeastern Wisconsin 
Retail Lumbermen’s Club takes the place of a 
similar organization that existed a few years 
ago, and which disbanded after coming into 
conflict with certain Wisconsin laws on organ- 
ization. Its purpose, according to Mr. Mont- 
govery, who presided at the organization mecet- 
ing, will be to discuss market conditions, traffic 
conditions, insurance problems, and to install 
cost systems similar to the one promulgated by 
the National association. All legal activities 
of associations will be participated in by the 
new club. Above all, according to speakers at 
the meeting, the club will serve as a clearing 
house for ideas on bettering the retail lumber 
business, and will insure greater fraternity 
among competitors and retail luambermen in gen- 
eral. 

_ “So valuable and so popular are the meet- 
ings of other clubs of a similar nature in the 
State association, that members often drive 
via automobile for 150 to 200 miles and back 
again to attend meetings,’’ Mr. Montgomery 
told members. Members of the older club, which 
the present one supersedes and recreates, as- 
serted that conditions in certain Wisconsin 
ie Ue ee ee 
ganiz: 3 

G. 8. Summerville, representing the insurance 
department of the Wisconsin Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association; spoke, explaining the recent 
15 percent rate increase in the workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance carried by members. 

P. M. Elkinton, traffie manager for the Wis- 
©onsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association, also 
addressed the meeting on the subject of the new 
‘downward revision in freight rates, explaining 


exactly how the decrease affected each of the 
members present. 

A resolution was passed, expressing the regret 
of the association over the death of T. EK. Brit- 
tingham, of the Brittingham & Hixon Lumber 
Co., Madison retail lumber dealer. 


Those present at the meeting included: 


John Behnken, Brittingham & Hixon Lumber 
Co., Lake Mills; R. A. Lamp, R. A. Lamp Lum- 
ber Co., Waukesha; D. S. Montgomery, secretary 
Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association, Mil- 
waukee ; W. D. Church, Walworth Lumber Co., Wal- 
worth; W. J. Collins, Clyman; A. L. Groshong, 
Collins Lumber Co., Madison; E. P. Gates, C. D. 
Gates, J. I. Gates, Caldwell & Gates, Pewaukee ; 
Roy W. Richards, Brittingham & Hixon Lumber 
Co., Madison; L. W. Hutson, Hutson-Brann Lum- 
ber Co., Watertown; William J. Pike, Doyon & 
Rayne, Lake Mills; W. EB. Cahill, Wilbur Lumber 
Co., Waukesha ; George W. Weber, Yawkey-Crowley 
Lumber Co., Watertown; Jerome Baker, White- 
water Lumber Co., Whitewater; C. H. Fintel, 
Cc. H. Fintel Lumber Co., Genesee Depot; 
M. Rodger, John M. Rodger Lumber Co., 
Lake; H. W. Henke, Meyers & Henke, Johnson 
Creek; R. Y. Dresnick, West Side Lumber Co., 
Watertown; F. D. Abel, Parmentier-Abel Lumber 
Co., Waukesha; L. E. Utter, Cooper & Utter Lum- 
ber Co., Nashotah; W. J. Wranny, W. J. Wranny 
Lumber Co., Jefferson, Wis.; and Ted Holstein, 
Royce-Holstein Lumber Co., Fort Atkinson. 

The meeting on June 9 or 10 will also be 
held at the Republican Hotel in Milwaukee. The 
definite date for this gathering will be decided 


soon and announced to members. 


(SREB EEEBZAAS 


To Handle Output of Florida Mill 


St. Lours, Mo., May 5.—The output of the 
Prine Lumber Co., of Quincy, Fla., will be 
handled by the Consolidated Saw Mills Co., it 
was announced today by J. A. Meyer, secretary 
of the Consolidated, who has just returned from 
Florida. The Prine company has an annual 
capacity of 18,000,000 feet of southern pine 
yard and shed stock, all of which is steam 
dried. The Consolidated now handles the prod- 
uct of seven southern pine mills, with a capacity 
of 400 cars a month. Four of the mills are 
east and three are west of the Mississippi River. 


Southern Pine Flooring Wall Hanger 


NEW ORLEANS, La., May 5.—An attractive 
new wall hanger in colors setting forth the 
merits of southern pine flooring, of both the 
edge grain and flat grain varieties, has just 
been published by the Southern Pine Associ- 
ation. These handsome wall hangers are being 
distributed upon request to lumber dealers 
thruout the country from the Rocky Mountains 
eastward to the Atlantic, and they are ex- 
pected to be a valuable aid to the dealers in 
informing the building public of the advan- 
tages to be gained from use of southern pine 
flooring. 

The new wall hanger is suitable for window 
display purposes, for exhibits at fairs, and 
for a variety of uses. 












































i PITTSBURGH 
" -_ 
Babcock Lumber Co. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers ot 
Eastern Tennessee 
entucky and 
faves Hardwoods 
White and Western Pine 
West Coast Products 
N.C. Pine and Yellow Pine 
Spruce and Hemlock 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
New York City, 43 Wall St. 
Pestdence, RL. lis Adelside Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1629 Land Title Bldg 
Detroit, Mich., Dime Savings Bank Bldg. 
Johnstown, Pa. 
FOREST LUMBER CO. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 
White & Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 
Blan PITTSBURGH, PA. 
. = Lumber 
ouglaS Fir tases 
Ties and 
Railroad and Piling 
Car Material 
THE GERMAIN COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
r : ea 
North Carolina Pine | 
| WHITE PINE, POPLAR, HEMLOCK 
and SPRUCE, LATH and SHINGLES 
Our stocks are complete and | 
can give prompt service. 
| WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. | 
| PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Saaaanan a waaaeeum 
| TIMBER ESTIMATORS 








TIMBER | so wll pen 
ESTIMATORS F.1:Day 
Lemieux Brothers & Co. 


ee Phone Main 2479.“ NEW ORLEANS 











JAMES W. SEWALL 


Consulting Forester 
Old Town, 2 Maine 





Largest Cruising House in America 








THE WQDDS 
The Woods a 
Every sentence an essay 
on lumber and life, flashing 
with humor or stiring the 
heart with sentiment and 
good common-sense phil- 
osophy. Abeautiful book. 
$1.25 postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 
431 South Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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Stuhr & Gerard 7 


Lumber Company Make a 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Specialty of 
. — P Good Northern 
alsa an 
Popple od 
ver: Pine Lath 


And remember us as well 
when you inquire for 


CRATING and BOX LUMBER 
Quick Shipments 





= From our Minnesota Mills. a 








4-4 to 12-4 Ash,Basswood & Elm 
4-4 to 16-4 Birch and Oak *9xpp 


Anderson-Miller 
Lumber Co., Ltd. 


TORONTO, ONTARIO 











MICHIGAN 




















Rotary Cut 
Northern 
Veneers 








RNITURE manufacturers and factory buyers who 

insist on having high quality veneers should send us 
their orders. We are specialists in Northern Veneers. 

We also manufacture Northern Pine, Spruce, Hem- 

lock, Cedar Posts and Poles, Lath and Shingles, which 

we ship in straight cars and cargoes or mixed with 

our “Peerless Brand” Rock Maple, Beech or Birch 

Get Our Prices. 


The Northwestern Cooperage 


Gladstone, Mich.  & Lumber Company 
Chicago Office: 812 Monadnock Block. 





The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. 


Mill Dept., MUNISING, MICH. 


Manufacturers of 


Hemlock “x, Hardwood 
Lumber, Lath and Shingles 


Northern Forest Products 











Remember 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 
BASSWOOD Lumber, Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, 
Sash, Doors, Blinds, Window Frames, Mouldings 
and Box Shooks from SAGINAW. 

Western White Pine and Idaho White 

Pine for direct shipment from Idaho 














17 17 
VON PLATEN -FOX COMPANY 
Iron Mountain, Michigan 





Manufacturers of 17 different species 
of Northern Hardwoods 
17 





17 

















May i4—Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, Mason 
Hotel, Jacksonville, Fla. Annual. 

May 17—Louisiana Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Shreveport, La. Directors’ meeting. 

May 17—East Texas Mill Managers’ Association, Orange, 
Tex. Annual. 

May 21—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, 
New Orleans, La. Annual. 

May 23—Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion, Milwaukee Athletic Club, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Quarterly meeting. 

May 28—Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club, 
New Orleans, La. Monthly meeting. 

June 4-6—National Foreign Trade Convention, Boston, 
Mass. Annual. 

June 11—Roofer Manufacturers’ 
Monthly meeting. 

June 12-13—National Hardwood Lumber Association, 
Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 

June 17—Lumbermen’s Club of New Orleans, New Or- 
leans, La. Annual, 

June 18—Lumbermen’s Golf Association of Chicago, Bev- 
erly Country Club, Chicago. Annual tournament. 
June 25-27—Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 

Orillia, Ont. Midsummer outing. 

July 15—North Carolina Pine Association and Roofer 
Manufacturers’ Club, Augusta, Ga. Regional joint 
meeting. 


Club, Macon, Ga. 


Plans for Mill Managers’ Annual 

Houston, TEx., May 6.—Kiln drying proc- 
esses and other subjects will be discussed at 
the annual meeting at Orange, May 17, of the 
East Texas Mill Managers’ Association. De- 
cision as to whether the meeting should be held 
at Beaumont or Orange was left to Secretary 
George R. Christie, who Saturday mailed out 
notices to all members. Officers of the asso- 
ciation meeting in Houston April 19 adjourned 
after instructing the secretary to accept the 
invitation of Beaumont or Orange as he deemed 
expedient. 

It is expected that members of the West 
Louisiana association will attend. A program 
is now being worked out by E. L. Kurth, of 
Lufkin, chairman of the program committee. 
The mill managers will be guests at Orange of 
The Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co., and it is 
expected that a delightful day is ahead of those 
who attend the meeting. 


Hardwood Wholesalers’ Quarterly 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., May 5.—Announce- 
ment is made by Arthur Jarvis, president of 
the Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber As- 
sociation, this city, that the regular quarterly 
meeting will be held on the morning of May 23 
at the Milwaukee Athletic Club, Milwaukee, 
Wis. Mr. Jarvis advises that matters of impor- 
tance to northern hardwood wholesalers will 
be presented and that it is desirable to have 
as large an attendance of members as possible. 


"SeEAaEREEaBaEae: 


Southwestern Ontario Dealers’ Annual 


ToRONTO, ONT., May 5.—The Southwestern 
Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
held its annual meeting at St. Thomas, Ont., 
April 29, with George N. Kernohan, of London, 
presiding during the morning session. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: 

President—J. L. Naylor, Essex. 

Vice president and secretary-treasurer—B. F. 
Clarke, Glencoe. : 

Directors—R. H. Smith, London ; T. C. Warwich, 
Blenheim; E. Fahner, Pt. Stanley; C. S. Hadley, 
Chatham; A. W, Osborne, Sandwich; R. Bennie, 
Leamington; L. H. Richards, Sarnia; and W. 
Longfield, Mt. Brydges. 

A discussion took place in connection with 
building and loan associations. In Ontario 
these are practically prohibited by law. The 
association decided to back up the Ontario Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association in any vigor- 
ous steps it might decide to take in the direc- 
tion of endeavoring to persuade the Ontario 
Government to remove the restrictions at present 
existing which prevent the organization of 
small building and loan associations. 

W. M. Tupling, of Orillia, president of the 
Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
told of several important concessions obtained 
from the Canadian Freight Association recently 
in connection with the stop-off privilege for 


milling-in-transit. Mr. Tupling also outlined 
arrangements for the annual midsummer outing 
of the Ontario Retail association which will be 
held this year at Orillia, on June 25 to 27. 
After luncheon the Southwestern association 
resumed its meeting with Mr. Naylor in the 
chair. The program included a long discussion 
of the sales tax, introduced by Horace Boult- 
bee, secretary of the Ontario Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association; an address upon mutual 
fire insurance by J. Grove Smith, Dominion 
fire commissioner; an address by E. D. Hardy 
on the same subject; an address by M. R. 
Bogart, of Chatham, on the Chatham Credit 
Bureau and a talk by G. B. Van Blaricom. 


'MRaBEGEBAaEaEa: 


Association Issues Hand Book 

LANSING, MicH., May 5.—The 1924 year 
book of the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association has just made its appearance. This 
is a substantial appearing pamphlet of 160 
pages, bound in stiff paper covers. It contains 
a directory of officers and members of the asgo- 
ciation, constitution, code of ethics, and a num- 
ber of feature articles, the whole forming a 
valuable reference book for the lumbermen of 
that territory. 


Not in Favor of an Exchange 


Boston, Mass., May 5.—Thru an unfortunate 
error last week, C. Albert Beals, of the Pope 
& Cottle Co., who has just resigned as president 
of the Lumber Trade Club of Boston, was men- 
tioned as actively interested in the proposed 
establishment of a central lumber exchange here 
to coordinate the activities of the various lum- 
bermen’s associations now functioning in New 
England. Mr. Beals wishes it to be distinctly 
understood that he is not in favor of such an 
exchange, which he regards as some reflection 
upon the Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation. Mr. Beals is an enthusiastic member 
of the Northeastern and an admirer of that 
association’s secretary-manager, Paul S. Collier, 
whom he believes is doing some very valuable 
work for the general good of the eastern lumber 
industry. 

Ontario Retailers Discuss Conditions 

ToroNTO, ONT., May 5.—The feature of the 
April meeting of the Toronto branch of the 
Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
held recently at the King Edward Hotel, Toron- 
to, was a roundtable discussion of the present 
market situation. The consensus was_ that 
trade was very quiet, comparatively speaking, 
running all the way from 40 up to 70 percent 
of last year’s trade at the corresponding time 
of year. Price cutting, unwarranted credits, 
and lack of demand were the chief factors in 
the various reports submitted. The lack of de- 
mand was shown to be characterized chiefly by 
the absence of speculative building, a large 
number of houses which were completed last 
fall being still on the market. 

At the conclusion of the discussion, an ad- 
dress was given by Frank Waterman, of the 
Toronto Brick Co., upon business conditions 12 
the brick industry. An interesting summary 
of trade conditions, which had been especially 
prepared by a representative of Bradstreet’, 
was also read to the meeting. 

Directors Hold Business Meeting 

At a meeting at Toronto on April 30, of the 
directors of the Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, the secretary-treasurer submitted 
a report showing a substantial increase in mem- 
bership for the current year as compared with 
any previous year, and a very healthy financial 
situation. A long discussion occurred on traffic 
matters, and finally the committee on trans- 
portation was requested to investigate the serv 
ices rendered by various traffic bureaus in Ul- 
tario and be prepared to report at the next 
meeting. 

W. M. Tupling, Orillia, president of the asso 
ciation, reported on the satisfactory outcome 
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of the negotiations with the Canadian Freight 
Association in regard to the stop-off privilege 
for milling-in-transit. Mr. Tupling also re- 
ported that in connection with reclassification 
of freight rates the changes under consideration 
by the Canadian Freight Association were not 
of a nature to cause any uneasiness to the retail 
lumber dealers. The building and loan asso- 
cation problem was discussed at some length 
and it was decided that the legislation com- 
mittee should be requested to report upon this 
matter at the next meeting. 

The sales tax situation was considered, and 
it was decided that if the Dominion Govern- 
ment failed to recognize the request of the 
lumber trade for exemption of lumber from 
sales tax, the directors should ask the depart- 
ment to classify all retail lumber dealers as 
‘‘retailers,’’? so long as their sales of manu- 
factured products were not more than 40 per- 
cent of their total sales. If classified as retail- 
ers they do not have to take out a sales tax 
license and could then pay the tax when making 
their purchases, instead of collecting it when 
selling. 


Traffic Body Enlarges Facilities 


MEMPHIS, TENN., May 6.—The Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association announces de- 
cided expansion in the eastern offices of this 
organization at Washington, D. C., in charge of 
Frank Carnahan, 
and appointment 
of W. B. Lewis 
as manager of 
the district of- 
fices at Cincin- 
nati as successor 
to Theo. Davis, 
resigned. Mr. 
Lewis will enter 
upon his new 
duties May. 15. 

These changes 
will greatly en- 
large the facili- 
ties of the asso- 
ciation in Cinein- 
nati, eastern and 
Appalachian ter- 
ritories which will 
be handled thru 
the Washington 
and Cincinnati 
offices. ee = 

Mr. Lewis came y bs 
up thru the MIli- bg 
nis Central 
school of train- 
ing and he has 
also served other 
important lum- 
ber-earrying rail- 
roads as traffic 
expert. He is thoroly familiar with rate ad- 
justments and also with work before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. He is recognized 
as one of the most able traffic men in the 
country and the association is congratulating 
itself on securing his services. He was on the 
traffic staff of the Illinois Central at the same 
time as Cecil A. New, assistant secretary of the 
association. 














W. B. LEWIS, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; 
District Manager Southern 
Hardwood Traffic 
Association 


Resolution on Proposed Exchange 


Boston, Mass., May. 7.—President Vernon 
M. Hawkins, of the Massachusetts Wholesale 
Lumber Association (Inc.), who is interested in 
a dozen or more lumber wholesaling and retail- 
ing enterprises in the East, announced yesterday 
that he has not yet decided on the membership 
of the joint committee which is to investigate 
the proposal to form a central lumber exchange 
to codrdinate activities of several associations 
now functioning in New England. The senti- 
ment of the trade is believed to be fairly rep- 
resented by the official resolution adopted at 
the recent mass meeting called to consider the 
question. This resolution, which was prepared 
by H. W. McDonough, of the Leatherbee-Mc- 
Donough Co., reads as follows: 

Resolved, That a committee of sixteen be ap- 


pointed by the chairman of this meeting from the 
e branches of the New England lumber industry, 


namely, manufacturers, retailers, wholesalers, trim 
mills and box makers. This committee to consist 
of three members frpm each branch with Frederick 
J. Caulkins as a member at large and to include 
the chairman of this meeting as one of the whole- 
sale representatives: this committee to consider 
the advisability of forming a New England lum- 
bermen’s exchange and to submit a plan for such 
an association if deemed advisable. The commit- 
tee’s plan for organization to contain suggestions 
for officers to include a president, a treasurer and 
a general manager for the exchange with a vice 
president and secretary for each of the five branches 
and such recommendations for bylaws and opera- 
tion as it deems necessary, provided it recommends 
the formation of said exchange. This committee 
shall report at a special meeting of the trade to 
be called by the joint committee which called this 
meeting. qauauganaeaeeeaanes 


Renew Fight on Severance Tax 


LITTLE Rock, ArkK., May 5.—The Miller Lum- 
ber Co. and associated lumber industries of the 
State have renewed their fight on the Arkansas 
severance tax act by filing an amended com- 
plaint to their suit to enjoin the tax, now pend- 
ing in the Pulaski chancery court, with a view 
to carrying the litigation to the United States 
Supreme Court for final disposition. 

The amended complaint, filed in the chancery 
court several days ago, asks an injunction 
against the Arkansas railroad commission, col- 
lecting agency under the tax, to prevent the 
enforcement of the act in so far as it applies 
to the lumber industry, and to prevent the com- 
mission from levying the tax, or certifying it 
to the various county clerks for collection. 

The original suit of the lumber interests was 
filed in the Pulaski chancery court several 
months ago, and Chancellor Martineau granted 
them an injunction to prevent the enforcement 
of the act. The railroad commission appealed 
to the Arkansas supreme court, however, where 
Judge Martineau’s decision was reversed, and 
the ease remanded for a rehearing. The man- 
date of the supreme court remanding the case, 
was filed in the Pulaski chancery court several 
days ago, and at the same time attorneys for 
the lumber interests secured permission to file 
an amendment to their original complaint, to 
be considered on the rehearing. This amended 
complaint contains practically no new allega- 
tions except that it brings the constitutionality 
of the act into issue by alleging confiscation. 


The tax on lumber under the act is 7 cents a 
thousand board feet. 


Appalachian Logging Congress Meets 


(Continued from page 55) 


ing a net gain of fifteen and a total member- 
ship of ninety-three. 

A. J. Boehm and the Lumbermen’s Traffic 
Association, represented by Theodore Davis, 
were elected members of the club. 

At the meeting, presentation of the prizes 
won during the afternoon at the golf play held 
by the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Golf Associa- 
tion at the Maketewah Country Club was made. 

W. R. Blair, of the Blair Lumber Co., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., was presented with a handsome 
nest of saws, donated by E. C. Atkins & Co., 
for making the low gross score of 81; Andrew 
Gennett, Asheville, N. C., president of the Ap- 
palachian Logging Congress, was _ presented 
with a handsome silver cup for making the low 
net score of 66; Lewis Lewin won the blind 
bogey with a score of 79 and A. H. Cordes, E. N. 
Bonner (both of Cincinnati) and V. C. Coates, 
of Kansas City, were tied for second. 

Short talks were made by Dwight Hinckley, 
president of the National-American Wholesale 
Lumber Association; by Lewis Doster, president 
of the Appalachian Supply Association; by An- 
drew Gennett, of the Appalachian Logging 
Congress; and F. G. Norcross, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., former president of the congress. 





To MAKE SOMETHING with hand or brain— 
this urge stamps the divine in man. Making 
gardens more beautiful; growing better flowers; 
making more attractive lawns or more comfort- 
able homes—these are creative joys carrying a 
universal appeal. 


Cork 
White | 
PINE | 


80,000 ft. 1x8 & Wdr. D 
Select and Bet. 


21,000 ft. 4/4 Shop Com- 
| mon 


ofthe common grades, each 
width and length in each 


| 
As well as an ample supply ) 
| 
grade piled separately. 


Band Sawed 


Thoroughly DRY | 
| 


and manufactured by 


C C OLLINS 


Lumber Co. 
Manufacturers only 


Rhinelander, Wisconsin 
























[ old 
Reliable 


Maple, Birch, Beech 


FLOORING 


Made from Michigan’s 
Finest Stumpage 


William Horner 


Grand Rapids Trust Company, 
Receivers. 
Sales Office: 
REED CITY, MICH. 


Plant: 
Newberry, Mich. 


























Clark & Lytord 


FOREST ENGINEERS, Ltd. 
Timber Cruising Logging Maps Timber Lands 
920-25 Vancouver Block 
VANCOUVER 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 














building the World’s 
best portable Saw 
Also manufacturers of Shingle Mills, 
Edgers and Water Wheels. 


pELOACK aaa oe ae a 
§ AW Louis World’s Fairs. 
MI L LS A.ADELoacuCo. ATLANTAGA. 


40 Years 


Mill. 
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CHICAGO 





A.J. BARKER GEO. A. HOENE 


Fir, Spruce, Redwood 


Idaho White 
and 
Western Pine 


Red Cedar 
Lumber 
and Shingles 





Acme Lumber & Shingle Co. 
Tel. Wabash: 6596—6597 
20 W. Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO 





Winegar-Gorman 


Lumber Co. 


Birch, Maple, Ash, Basswood, 
Elm, White Pine, Hemlock, Lath 
Mills:— Rhinelander, Wis.—Winegar, Wis. 


Sales Office:— 
39 So. LaSalle St., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





YPRESS Specialists 


Everything in 
Yard and Shed Stocks. 


Gregertsen Brothers 


Co McCormick Building, 
e 


332 So. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 


Yards and Planing Mills:—CAIRO, ILL. 





“Good Lumber at Prices YOU Can Afford to Pay” 


E.L. Cook Lumber Co. 


Kiln Dried and Air Dried 


Northern -HARDWOODS — Southern 


Ash Chestnut Plain Oak Walnut 

Basswood RedGum Quartered Oak Mahogany 

Birch Sap Gum Poplar Maple 
White Pine Western Pine Fir Cedar 


Ashland Ave., South of 22nd St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





GEO. D. GRIFFITH Cc. C. HUBBARD 


Geo. D. Griffith —& Co. 
WHOLESALE LUMBER 
Northern and Southern Hardwood and Pine 


Telephone: _ 805 Lumber Exchange Bldg. 
Randolph 2165 Madison and LaSalle Sts., Chicago 





WHITE STAR LUMBER COMPANY 
811 Lumber Exchange Bldg., CHICAGO 
Randolph 1069 Mills at Mattoon, Wis. 
Jobbers of Yellow Pine, Fir and Red Cedar 
Manufacturers of HEMLOCK and CEDAR 
Sales Agents for Redwood Manufacturers’ Co., and 
I.F.C.O.” Maple, Beech and Birch Flooring. 





GEO. T. MICKLE LUMBER CO. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
Yellow Pine and Fir Lumber 


Chicago Portland 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
Columbus, Ga. 
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PILSEN LUMBER COMPANY 
White Pine — Yellow Pine 
Hemlock, Lath and Shingles 
Straight or Mixed Cars. 


Quick shipments from our mills or from a 
large stock in our seven acres of yard at 


Laflin and 22nd Sts., - - CHICAGO 
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Reduced Revenues and Expenses 

Wasuincton, D. C., May 6.—Class 1 rail- 
roads, representing a total mileage of 235,707 
miles, had total operating revenues of $505,124,- 
921 in March, according to reports compiled 
by the bureau of railway economics from re- 
turns filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. This was a decrease of $30,701,470, 
or 5.7 percent, under March, 1923. Operating 
expenses totaled $390,273,909, a decrease of 
$27,653,080, or 6.6 percent, under those for 
the same month last year. 

Net operating income for March was $80,239,- 
885, compared with $84,124,312 in March, 1923. 
The net operating income is what is left after 
the payment of operating expenses, taxes and 
equipment rentals, but before interest and other 
fixed charges are paid. 

For the first three months of 1924 Class 1 
roads had a total net opesating income of 
$202,776,047, which was at the annual rate of 
return of 4.61 percent on their property invest- 
ment, compared with $184,603,374 for the same 
period of last year, which was at the rate of 
return of 4.56 percent. 

The rate of return of roads in the eastern 
district for the first three months this year was 
5.28 percent, in the southern district, 5.60 per- 
cent, and in the western district, 3.57 percent. 

Thirty-four carriers operated at a loss in 
March, of which 11 were in the eastern district 
and 23 in the western district. In February 
30 roads had operating deficits. 








Increase in Car Surplus 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 6.—The number of 
surplus freight cars available for immediate 
service continues to grow, according to reports 
received by the car service division, American 
Railway Association. On April 22 the railroads 
had 321,832 surplus freight cars on hand. This 
was an increase of 15,851 cars over the number 
reported April 14. 

Of the total number reported April 22, 189,- 
600 were surplus coal cars, an increase of 8,980 
from April 15, and 98,886 were surplus box 
cars, an increase of 6,863 within the same 
period. 

@aananaannaanaae 

Revenue Freight Loadings Increase 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 6.—Loading of rev- 
enue freight for the week ended April 26 to- 
taled 878,892 cars, according to reports filed 
by the carriers with the car service division of 
the American Railway Association. This was an 
increase of 1,969 cars compared with the pre- 
ceding week but a decrease of 83,686 cars com- 
pared with the corresponding week last year. 
Compared with the corresponding week in 1922, 
it was an increase, however, of 127,781 cars. 

Grain and grain products loading totaled 
38,029 cars, an increase of 1,063 cars over the 
preceding week and an increase of 1,135 cars 
over the same week last year. It also was an 
increase of 1,831 cars over the corresponding 
week in 1922. 

Livestock loading totaled 32,607 cars. This 
was not only an increase of 4,272 cars over the 
week before but also was an increase of 1,042 
cars over the same week last year, and an in- 
crease of 2,409 cars over the same week two 
years ago. 

Coal loading totaled 117,572 cars, 7,178 ears 
less than the preceding week and 61,841 cars 
below last year. Compared with the same week 
in 1922, it was an inerease of 42,183 ears. 

Forest products loading totaled 76,870 cars. 
While this was an increase of 2,107 cars over 
the week before it was a decrease of 576 ears 
under last year. Compared with the same week 
in 1922, it was an increase of 18,000 ears. 

Loading of merchandise and less than earload 
lot freight totaled 247,952 cars, 1,321 cars less 
than the preceding week but 6,414 cars above 
the same week last year and 5,787 cars above 
the same week two years ago. 

Miscellaneous freight loading amounted to 








328,206 cars, a decrease of 7,096 cars compared 
with the week before, and a decrease of 27,78] 
cars compared with the ‘same week last year, 
but an increase of 41,825 cars compared with 
the same week two years ago. 

Coke loading totaled 10,239 cars. This was 
not only a decrease of 714 cars under the week 
before, but also was a decrease of 5,337 cars 
under the same week last year. Compared with 
the same week two years ago it was an increase 
of 2,219 cars. 

Ore loading amounted to 27,417 cars, an in- 
crease of 10,836 cars compared with the week 
before and an increase of 3,258 cars over the 
same week in 1923. Compared with the same 
week in 1922, it was an increase of 13,527 cars, 


(Hea eaeaeaaaaaaea. 


Lumber Cases Assigned for Hearing 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 6.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has assigned for hearing 
June 23 at the Great Northern Hotel, Chicago, 
a number of fourth section applications, several 
of which cover lumber. Hxaminer H. G. Cum. 
mins will preside at the hearing. 

An application filed jointly by Agents R. H. 
Countiss and B. T. Jones—No. 12,383—would 
establish rates on lumber and forest products 
in carloads from points in Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Idaho, Montana, Alberta and British Colum- 
mia, as described in Countiss’ tariff I. C. C. No. 
1,104, to points in Central Freight Association 
territory. 

Other applications would continue present 
fourth section departures and were filed jointly 
by Agents R. H. Countiss, C. W. Bullen and J. 
F. Tucker. They include: 

No. 1575—Lumber and related articles from 
north Pacific coast points to points in western 
States, as named in I.C.C. No. 927. 

No. 347—Lumber and other forest products (pro- 
portional) from Pacific coast points to eastern de- 
fined territories—I.C.C. No. 909 and 930. 

No. 348—Lumber and other forest products 
from north Pacific coast points to points in 
Arkansas, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Ten- 
nessee and Wisconsin—I.C.C. No. 912. 

No. 580—-Lumber from points in Idaho, Montana, 
Oregon and Washington to points in Trunk line 
and New England territories—I.C.C. No. 97. 


(SR aEBaEaaaBaaaas 


Protest New York Lighterage Charge 

New York, N. Y., May 5.—Organizations 
representing all branches of the lumber busi- 
ness and a number of other interested parties 
appeared last week at a meeting of the Trunk 
Line Association to protest against an increase 
in lighterage rates in the harbor of New York. 

The National-American Wholesale Lumber 
Association (Inc.), represented by its traffic 
manager, W. S. Phippen, led the opposition to 
this proposal. Mr. Phippen also represented 
the New York Lumber Trade Association, Phila- 
delphia Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
and Pittsburgh Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation. A large number of lumbermen in 
addition to representatives of the New York 
Board of Trade & Transportation, Merchants’ 
Association, Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce, 
Queensboro Chamber of Commerce and _ other 
organizations attended this hearing and united 
in protesting against this proposal. A number 
of shipping concerns also were among tlie pro- 
testants. 

The proposal was to add 3 cents a hundred 
pounds to the charge of lightering lumber 
within the New York limits. The hearing was 
the outcome of a case brought before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission some time ago 1 
which a shipper complained that the Baltimore 
& Ohio railroad had charged him 4 cents 4 
hundred pounds for handling lumber and had 
later reduced the charge to 3 cents. 

The commission, according to Henry Wilson, 
secretary of the Trunk Line Association, had 
not held the charge unreasonable. Mr. Wilson 
said: 

Lumber costs more to handle by lighter in New 
York harbor than almost any other commodity. It 


is all long-haul freight and is delivered at a flat 
rate, which includes the lighterage. The expense 
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of handling the lumber is so excessive that the 
roposal was made to make an additional charge 
of 3 cents a hundred to cover the service. 


Herbert B. Coho, secretary the New York 
Jumber Trade Association, said: 


This proposed additional charge of 3 cents a 
hundred for New York lighterage would make the 
rate on lumber here about 2 cents a hundred more 
than to Boston. 

The carriers figure that the lighterage costs them 
more than they get out of it and want to make the 
excess charge instead of prorating the expense 
with all the lines that handle the shipments over 
Jand. : 

A lot of our yards are located on the waterfront 
to provide facilities which the railroads do not 
themselves possess. ‘The total railroad capacity 
jg not more than six hundred cars for all types of 
freight to all the tracks in Manhattan and Brook- 


lyn. There is a capacity for at least 300 cars on 
Manhattan Island. 


If the carriers insisted on charging the lighterage 
on everything that did not come in on team tracks 
they would have to declare an embargo in no 
time, as they did during the war when we could 
hardly get lumber at any price. 

The present lighterage rate is figured at 3 cents 
a hundred, which is the same as it was in 1916. 
The roads want to make it 6 cents. This would 
add enormously to the cost of building in New 
York City. If this increase were allowed, prob- 
ably an attempt would be made to extend it to 
other commodities. 


No statistics are available as to the tonnage 
of lumber handled by lighters from the rail- 
roads to points around New York harbor, but 
it is enormous. Mr. Phippen filed a brief and 
protest with the committee. 


Short Line Mills Get Group Rates 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 5.—George T. Bell, 
attorney, who represents the California White 
& Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association in 
rate matters, calls attention to the importance 
to lumbermen of a recent decision of the United 
States Supreme Court in the Swift Lumber Co. 
case. 

This company operates a mill at Knoxo, Miss., 
located on the Fernwood & Gulf Railroad, a 
short independent line connecting with the Illi- 
nois Central. The Swift company in 1919 filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission a 
complaint attacking the rates on lumber from 
Knoxo to interstate destinations on the Illinois 
Central and connecting lines. The thru rates 
from Knoxo were constructed by adding an 
arbitrary of 2 or 24% cents a hundred pounds 
to the group basis applicable from Fernwood, 
the junction of the Fernwood & Gulf with the 
Illinois Central. At the same time, the rates 
from numerous competing mills on the main 
line and branch lines of the Illinois Central and 
on certain short connecting roads were applied 
on the group basis. 

The commission in its decision found that 
the adjustment attacked by the Swift Lumber 
Co, was unduly prejudicial to the complainant 
to the extent that the rates from its mill point 
exceeded those contemporaneously in effect 
from points accorded the group basis. In this 
connection the commission said in part: 


The fundamental issue is whether carriers which 
have equalized rates on lumber to certain destina- 
tions from their main-line and branch-line points, 
and from points on certain independent short 
lines as well, which are located within a producing 
territory of wide extent, may, without being guilty 
of undue prejudice, refuse to extend similar blan- 
ket rates to producing points within such territory 
which are located on other independent short 
lines, _No question is raised as to the propriety 
or desirability of the blanket already established, 
but on the contrary it seems to be conceded that 
it is of general advantage to producers, consumers 
and carriers alike. The sole question is whether 
defendants were justified in refusing to extend its 
benefits to these other short-line points and _ spe- 
cifically, in this case, to Knoxo on the line of the 
Fernwood & Gulf. 


_The commission discussed the various conten- 
tions advanced by defendants in their effort to 
justify the adjustment, eliminating them one 
by one. The opinion continues: 


_. Perhaps the most important suggestion is that 
if the blanket rates are extended to Knoxo it will 
follow as a necessary consequence that they must 
be extended to all similar points on other inde- 
pendent short lines, and that the revenues of the 
sg lines will thereby be reduced materially. But 

€ protection of revenue goes primarily to the 
a of reasonableness and is not sufficient justifi- 
— for a prejudicial rate adjustment. In the 
fe Ow pine territory west of the Mississippi sim- 
ar blanket rates have been uniformly extended 


to all points. 

The commission entered an order requiring 
the removal of the discrimination in rates 
against the complainant. The Illinois Central 
and Fernwood & Gulf declined to obey the or- 
der. Instead, they applied to the Federal 
courts for an injunction to restain its enforce- 
ment, contending that the order of the commis- 
“lon exceeded the powers of that body. Their 
Peace was that a carrier can not be held 
leas Ge ucipate in an unjust discrimination un- 
b - 18 a party both to the higher rate paid 
oA “1 complaining shipper and to the lower 
to’ y which the competing shipper is alleged 

© preferred. In this case the Fernwood & 


Gulf did not participate in the lower group 
rates from the competing mills on the Illinois 
Central, and the Illinois Central did not directly 
reach complainant’s mill. It was also argued 
that the Illinois Central did not extend the 
group basis of rates to the competing mills on 
the other short lines voluntarily, but to meet 
the competition of other trunk lines which had 
extended the group basis to such short roads. 
The Fernwood & Gulf likewise contended that 
if the rate from complainant’s mill were reduced 
to the group basis it would be denied a fair 
return on the value of its property. 

The district court granted a permanent in- 
junction restraining enforcement of the com- 
mission’s order. When the case came before 
the Supreme Court the lower tribunal was re- 
versed, with the result that the order of the 
commission became operative and the undue 
prejudice removed. 

The Supreme Court in its opinion held that 
the contention that the commission exceeded its 
powers was unsound, and made this observation: 

Proceedings to remove unjust discrimination 
are aimed directly only at the relation of rates. 
By joining with the Illinois Central in establish- 
ing the prejudicial thru rate from Knoxo, the 
Fernwood & Gulf became as much a party to the 
discrimination practiced as if it had joined also in 
the lower rates to other points which are alleged 
to be unduly preferential. If such were not the 
law, relief on the ground of discrimination could 
never be had against preferential rates given by a 
great railway system to points on its own lines 
which result in undue prejudice to shippers on 
short lines connecting with it. 

The Supreme Court had this to say in reply 
to the contention of the Illinois Central that it 
had extended the group basis to mills on other 
short roads for competitive reasons: 

The effort of a carrier to obtain more business, 
and to retain that which it had secured, proceeds 
from the motive of self-interest which is recog- 
nized as legitimate; and the fact that preferential 
rates were given only for this purpose relieves the 
carrier from any charge of favoritism or malice. 
But preferences may inflict undue prejudice tho 
the carrier’s motives in granting them are honest. 
Self-interest of the carrier may not override the 
requirement of equality in rates. 

In reply to a further contention that the re- 
duction of the rate from Knoxo to the group 
basis would render the business unremunerative 
to the Fernwood & Gulf, the Supreme Court 
stated that the division of the thru rate was 
not in issue, and that if the then or resulting 
division to the short line was unremunerative 
the Fernwood & Gulf could apply to the com- 
mission for a reasonable division. 

Another contention advanced was that the 
Swift Lumber Co. located its mill on the Fern- 
wood & Gulf with knowledge of the arbitrary 
of 2 cents over the group rate, and therefore 
was estopped from making any objection to it. 
The court declared it was unnecessary to pass 
upon this contention, but prior decisions were 
cited to the effect that such a contention was 
without merit. 

‘‘The decision,’’ said Mr. Bell, ‘‘is import- 
ant to all mills now paying arbitraries over the 
group basis of rates, in that it upholds the 
power and authority of the commission to re- 
move such a discrimination. As the commis- 
sion has consistently held that mills located on 
short line independent roads within the .geo- 
graphic and distance limits of the group estab- 
lished by the trunk lines are entitled to the 
group basis of rates, it is now practically com- 
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Satisfying the 
Customer 


is for a large part responsible 
for successful business of 
today. 

You can satisfy your cus- 
tomers by handling 


HUDSON 


Oak Flooring 


This is an attractive well- 
machined, smooth finished 
flooring which will boost your 
sales. 


Write to us for samples 
and prices. 


Hudson Hardwood 
Flooring Company 
P. O. Box 217 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
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A sales tonic that will put 
“pep” into your salesmen and 
will increase your sales is Mc- 
Minnville soft textured Oak 
flooring. 





-This flooring is less brittle, 
easier to scrape, more open 
grained and is therefore the 
best buy for builders. 


Put in a stock of McMinn- 
ville Oak Flooring and watch 
the results in sales and profits. 
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mitted to that policy. For this reason the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court is of importance 
to mills on short roads and branch lines now 
enjoying the group basis in that it virtually in- 
sures the continuance of that basis. The public 
benefits of group rates are so great that no one 
would even suggest the abandonment of the 
principle upon which they are based. On the 
other hand, there is no longer any reason why 
any mill on a short independent road within 
the confines of a group or blanket established 
by the trunk lines should be compelled to pay 
any arbitrary over the group basis.’’ 


Southern Railroads Protest Lease 


LovuISsvVILLE, Ky., May 5.—Much interest is 
manifested in the outcome of the fight of the 
Louisville & Nashville railroad, for leasing the 
Carolina Clinchfield & Ohio railroad. The 
Louisville & Nashville closed a 999-year lease 
with the owners, but the Seaboard Airline and 
some other southern roads have been fighting 
the lease before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, as it would give the Louisville & Nash- 
ville railroad outlets from the eastern Ken- 
tucky and Cumberland Valley divisions in east- 
ern Kentucky to the coast, and make the Louis- 
ville & Nashville, a real factor thru the South- 
east. If the road is successful in securing the 
lease eastern Kentucky should expand more 
rapidly than in the past. 


Capacity Increased by New Equipment 


CLEAR LAKE, WASH., May 3.—Work is pro- 
gressing very rapidly with the installation of 
the new equipment in the large sawmill plant 
of the Clear Lake Lumber Co. here. As the 
mill building was erected and the whole plant 
planned on the basis of this new equipment, 
the work is being done without hindrance to 
the operation, and with a minimum expense and 
trouble. 

In the mill the company is installing a new 
48-foot Allis-Chalmers air lift automatic trim- 
mer, a new 9-foot band mill and a 12-inch 
edger, all Allis-Chalmers; also a new Diamond 
Iron Works 48-inch gang, which is now ready 
for operation. 

Transfers in the mill have been arranged so 
that the lumber from either band mill may be 
sent to either trimmer at will, or rather from 
either edger. The 12-inch edger is being placed 
back of the head rig, replacing the 10-inch 
edger, which is being moved over to accom- 
modate the new 9-foot band on the short side. 
Also lumber from either rig may be diverted 
to the gang. 

A large storage pit with traveling crane will 
make it possible to store up cants for the gang 
in such a fashion that the gang may be utilized 
to the very best ability and have a full day’s 
run stored up ahead of it. 

In order to take care of the additional clear 
lumber the company has under construction four 
dry kilns which gives them a complement of 
nineteen single track kilns. However, this will 
probably not be sufficient to take care of the 
clear being manufactured by this company, 
and plans for future development include still 
further additions to the kiln equipment. 

In the woods the company has been steadily 
adding to its logging equipment. It now has 
twenty-five miles of main line railroad into the 
timber and has just received a new 80-ton Shay 
locomotive. Equipment purchased for the 
woods during the last eighteen months has in- 
cluded fourteen donkey engines. 

With this new equipment the Clear Lake 
Lumber Co. is a 100 percent rail shipping mill; 
is now in a position to take care of its many 
old customers, as well as a great many new 
ones, better than ever before. The plant will 
have an 8-hour capacity of 350,000 feet, and 
this production can be doubled when the de- 
mands of the trade necessitate a double shift 
operation. With the present splendid equip- 
ment in the woods and the railroad and the 
large storage space the company has in its 
lake, there never need be any necessity for 
closing this mill or running it only one shift 
for lack of logs. The company manufactures 
large quantities of cedar bevel siding, cedar 





es, 


finish, lath and shingles, in addition to its fir 
lumber production, so that it is in an especially 
happy position to take care of the demands of 
the retail yards wishing to buy mixed cars of 
fir and cedar. 


Family Well Represented in Industry 


Perry, OrE., May 3.—In the manufacture 
and sale of western pine lumber products the 
name Stoddard should be recognized as one of 
prime importance as measured by the members 
of one Stoddard family, who are holding down 
executive positions in this branch of the indus- 
try. There are twelve Stoddard boys who come 
under this classification, altho there is only one 
company bearing the family name, namely the 
Stoddard Lumber Co., of Baker, Ore. 

Joseph Stoddard, secretary, treasurer and gen. 
eral manager of the Stoddard Lumber Co., Baker, 
Ore., is also a director of the Grande Ronde Lun. 
ber Co. at Perry, Ore. : 

Earl Stoddard, of La Grande, Ore., is a director 
and sales manager of the Grande Ronde Lumber 
Co., and is also president of the Stoddard Lumber 
Co. at Baker, Ore. 

Elmer I. Stoddard is president of the Grande 
Ronde Lumber Co., with the plant at Perry, Ore,, 
and a director in the Stoddard Lumber Co, at 
Baker, Ore. 

David Stoddard is a director of the Grande 
Ronde Lumber Co. and at present is engaged in 
checking and cruising a large tract of timber 
which the company has recently bought near 
Union, Ore. : 

John Stoddard is a stockholder in the Grande 
Ronde Lumber Co., and has charge of the retail 
business of that company at La Grande and 
Union, Ore. 

Lester Stoddard, a stockholder and director, has 
charge of the office of the Grande Ronde Lumber 
Co. at Perry, Ore. 

Will Y. Stoddard is general manager and di- 
= of the F. S. Murphy Lumber Co., Quincy, 

alif. 

Henry Stoddard is.operating a manufacturing 
plant known as the Nibley-Stoddard Lumber Co. 
at Cromberg, Calif. 

Merrill Stoddard owns and operates a sawmill 
in the Feather River district of northern Cal- 
ifornia. 

Norman Stoddard is in charge of the logging and 
railroad departments of the Craig Mountain Lum- 
ber Co, at Winchester, Idaho. 

Willard Stoddard is mill superintendent for the 
Stoddard Lumber Co. at Baker, Ore. 

Leon B. Stoddard is sales manager for the Oregon 
Lumber Co., of Baker, Ore. 

Joe Stoddard, Will Y. Stoddard, Henry Stoddard, 
Merrill, Norman and Willard are all brothers of 
the late George Stoddard who was a former presi- 
dent of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion and head of the Grande Ronde and Stoddard 
Lumber companies. 

G. Earl, Elmer, Dave, John, and Lester were 
sons of George Stoddard. 


The Stoddard interests have long been 
closely linked with the lumber development of 
eastern Oregon and the Inland Empire, and 
have always played an active part in the work 
of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. 

The Stoddard Lumber Co.’s plant at Baker 
began operating April 21 after thirty days 
shutdown, during which time a large amount 
of repairing and installation of new equipment 
was done. Among other things a new carriage 
and stream feed and nigger were added to the 
equipment, and the plant was given a general 
overhauling. The company has a well assorted 
stock of about normal proportion, and has been 
shipping heavily, the production having been 
kept up by a continuous operation thruout the 
winter. 


Suffers Loss by Fire 


SPOKANE, WasH., May 3.—Fire which broke 
out at 1 o’clock this morning destroyed 4,000,000 
feet of choice white pine in the yards of the 
McGoldrick Lumber Co. here, and the entire 
plant of the Crescent box factory adjoining, the 
fire starting in the box factory. The loss t 
the lumber company is roughly estimated at 
$300,000, covered by insurance, and to the box 
factory at $55,000, the major part of it covered 
by insurance. Every piece of fire apparatus 
in Spokane was called out except two chem 
left downtown for emergencies, and only favor 
ing wind and the most efficient work by the fire 
department prevented a far greater loss. 

For a time it seemed that the plant of the 
Spokane Sash & Door Co., just east of thé 
Crescent bex factory, was also doomed, but 4 
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pile of green slab wood acted as a fire wall and 

ye the firemen time to get enough lines into 
play to save the plant from damage other than 
gorched paint. 

J. P. MeGoldrick, president of the McGold- 
rick Lumber Co., advises that tho the loss was 
grious as to quantity and value of lumber con- 
gmed, approximately four million feet, the 
company’s plants were not damaged and it 
js in a position to take care of its customers 
for any business offered. 


Hero Disclaims the Honor 


SPOKANE, WASH., May 3.—Saving the life of 
4 co-worker is out of the ordinary routine in 
the average lumber mill, and consequently 
when one employee saves another from drown- 
ing the event is of great importance, especially 
to the man who has been saved. J. F. Burdett, 
4 19-year-old employee of the McGoldrick Lum- 
ber Co., earned the title of hero when he saved 
Adolph Lavoy, also an employee of the McGold- 
rick company, from drowning on the afternoon 
of April 24. 

Lavoy had been repairing a broken log boom 
when he slipped and fell into the water. Cramps 
seized him and he was sinking for the third 
time when the shouts of the other workers at- 
tracted Burdett, working 100 feet away. Com- 
ing up on the run, without waiting to remove 











(Left) Adolph Lavoy and (right) J. F. Burdett, 
his rescuer 


his clothes, Burdett dived into the water where 
he had seen Lavoy go down. He brought Lavoy 
to the surface unconscious and after an hour’s 
work the latter was revived. 

Consequently, Burdett is a hero in the eyes 
of his fellow employees, and to show its appre- 
ciation the McGoldrick Lumber Co. will present 
him with a gold watch in recognition of his act 
of bravery. 


larger Volume of Business Booked 


SEATTLE, Wasu., May 3.—John D. Collins, of 
the John D. Collins Lumber Co., believes the 
wise dealer in times like these is taking advan- 
tage of the mixed car proposition, and lately 
he has been booking more than the usual vol- 
ume of orders for mixed cars of frames, doors, 


columns, moldings, flooring, ceiling and finish. 


Mr. Collins takes a hopeful view of the fir out- 


look, saying: 


tit qonditions during the last week have looked a 
ine brighter. While prices apparently are no 
iene the volume of business is larger—which 
ory one to believe that the average buyer feels 
pa the bottom has been reached. Production 
ae hues about the samé. Some mills are closing 
few while others are either starting up or in a 
Sees cases are putting on extra shifts, having been 
- ~~ in obtaining favorable water business. 
duet ew mills are running two shifts. With pro- 
tec practically at normal, you see no surplus 
“ ry = hand at the mills. This is accounted for 
order ‘fy act that many mills have had well filled 
fo rtles for the last year and have had no chance 
ee Gumulate any surplus. A small amount of 

apanese business has been placed during 





the last week or ten days, and while the price has 
been low it shows they are possibly coming into the 
market again soon. Atlantic coast business con- 
tinues to hold up. With the return of more normal 
weather, the demand is much better for rail ship- 
ments from the middle West and other sections. 


Lumbermen Good Community Boosters 


La GRANDE, ORE., May 3.—Another evidence 
that lumber manufacturers are forward looking 
and good community boosters is shown in the 
organization last week of the Wallowa Wonder- 
land (Inec.), which was organized April 15. On 
the board of directors are G. E. Stoddard, of 
the Grande Ronde Lumber Co., Perry, Ore.; 
August J. Stange, of the Mount Emily Timber 
Co., La Grande; and Mr. Campbell, of the East 
Oregon Lumber Co., at Enterprise, Ore. 

The new company bought a tract of land at 
the head of Wallowa Lake, including a summer 
resort hotel which was built last year, a dance 
hall and a number of tent houses. It is proposed 
to make this one of the great resorts of the 
Northwest, and among tentative plans is the 
proposal to build a golf course. There are 
twenty lakes within tributary hiking territory 
with the best lake fishing in the Northwest. 

President Irving Vining, of the Oregon State 
Chamber of Commerce, says of Wallowa Lake 
that it is the chief attraction for tourists in 
the whole of Oregon. 

Wallowa Lake is on a branch line of the 
Union Pacific running from La Grande to 
Joseph, and the Union Pacific Railroad Co. has 
expressed a willingness and desire to advertise 
this new summer resort extensively. It may 
also become popular as a winter resort where 
winter sports may be indulged in, and where 
in the winter time snow can always be found 
to a great depth. 


(SAB GGRGEaES: 


Steamship Men Entertained by Club 


SEATTLE, WASH., May 3.—The great develop- 
ment of intercoastal lumber trade which has 
occurred during the last few years and which 
received such added impulses last year, has pro- 
duced a closer relationship between steamship 
operators and their agents and the lumbermen 
of the north Pacific coast. 

The cuisine was excellent and even elaborate. 
As a nice little get-together, enjoyable dinner 
party, this affair was a huge success. There 
was very little speech making. 

Between the acts, W. A. Whitman, president 
of the Seattle Lumbermen’s Club, acting as 
chairman of the evening, explained the purpose 
of the dinner, saying it was to promote a bet- 
ter “feeling between transportation men and 
lumbermen. He said that in this business of 
manufacturing, selling ,distributing and trans- 
porting lumber there are many problems not 
understood by many of those engaged in’ the 
different branches of the business. He ex- 
pressed a great deal of pleasure in welcoming 
so many steamship men to this dinner and en- 
tertainment, and hoped it would result in their 
getting better acquainted with the lumbermen. 

Mr. Whitman then called on Roy Crosby, of 
the Crosby Marine Works, who responded with 
a good story, and then smilingly passed the 
buck by himself calling on W. C. Dawson, of 
W. C. Dawson & Co. Mr. Dawson claimed that 
he had started out in life right, by being a 
logger back in Michigan, but had since become 
a backslider and thru some circumstance had 
got into the steamship business. In his opinion 
it was a fine thought that caused the bringing 
together of the lumbermen and steamship men 
where they could talk across the table and 
look one another in the eye. Such methods, he 
said, usually made it possible to iron out the 
differences between business men. 

Robert B. Allen, secretary and manager of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, who 
has just returned from a trip to Chicago and 
Washington, was resorted to by the chairman 
as a last minute keynoter for the lumbermen. 

Mr. Allen stressed the great importance of 
waterborne lumber shipments, saying that dur- 
ing the last year 40 percent of the output of 
the west Coast mills moved by the water route. 
Having just returned from the Atlantic coast 
Mr. Allen forecast an even greater amount of 
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business into that territory than last year. He 
pointed out that the lumbermen of the East 
at the present time are not buying up to their 
requirements, for the reason that there has been 
so much fluctuation in lumber prices, and to a 
certain extent in steamer rates. He stated that 
if steamship rates and lumber prices became 
steady the easterners would immediately begin 
to buy, and the buyers themselves say that the 
East is not a cheap market, all they want is 
stability. 

Mr. Allen spoke of the danger of eastern rail- 
road lines increasing the backhaul rate and that 
the present attempted raise had been suspended 
until there could be a hearing before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. He also informed 
the steamship men that the lumbermen during 
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the last several years have waged a successful 
fight to keep from having deck loaded vessels 
going thru the Panama Canal pay an extra toll. 
He pointed out that these efforts and their re- 
sults were as much to the interest of the steam- 
ship men as the lumbermen. 


Plans Large Cut of Oregon Pine 


LA GRANDE, ORE., May 3.—The Grande Ronde 
Lumber Co. has a well assorted stock of Oregon 
white pine lumber on hand, and will have a very 
large season’s cut this year. The company has 
just received a new 55-ton Heisler locomotive 
for woods operations. It has a large supply 
of logs on hand. 

Albert Hermann, dry kiln expert of the West- 
ern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, was in 
Perry last week inspecting the product of the 
Grande Ronde Lumber Co.’s dry kilns. These 
kilns are of the Moore moist air type, and Mr. 
Hermann complimented their work very highly, 
saying that there was absolutely no criticism 
or suggestion to be offered. 


Confidence Being Restored 


San Francisco, CauiF., May 3.—The outlook 
is now favorable for eradicating the hoof and 
mouth disease in California within a reason- 
able length of time. With the Federal Govern- 
ment officials in charge of the campaign, radical 
measures have been taken in the way of slaugh- 
tering cattle, and requiring disinfection, but the 
restrictions between counties have been relaxed. 
Quarantine has been withdrawn from several 
counties. Under representations from the Fed- 
eral authorities, adjoining States are now dis- 
posed to permit California vegetables and 
fruits from districts where there is no infec- 
tion to pass thru to the eastern markets. 

While general business has been affected by 
the embargoes, the lumbermen are looking for 
improved business at the yards before very 
long. It may take time to completely remove 
embargoes, but confidence is being restored. 
Lumbermen are doing their share toward the 
guaranty fund required by the banks which are 
advancing the money to reimburse the owners of 
the cattle that have been killed. The banks 
will be repaid by appropriations when the legis- 
lature meets again. 
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Demand for Product Steadily Growing 


Tacoma, WASH., May 3.—Organized only last 
winter and in operation only since the first of 
the year, the Tacoma Screen Door Co., the only 
firm in Tacoma specializing in the manufacture 
of screen doors for the wholesale market, is al- 
ready operating almost to the capacity of its 
plant on McKinley hill. 

The organizers of the company planned to 
put on the market a screen door carefully and 
solidly built which they claim is considerably 
superior to the article in general use. These 
doors, manufactured of fir, have more than come 
up to the expectations of the manufacturer and 
the demand for the output of the plant is 
steadily growing. With the present facilties 
only 250 doors a day can be turned out and 
the company expects to be forced to establish 
a larger factory in the near future. 

Under the trade name of ‘‘Pacifie Screen 
Doors’’ the company turns out a trade marked 
and guaranteed article which is already in de- 
mand thruout the Northwest, and shipments 
have been made to the Hawaiian Islands and 
the Far East. The company plans to invade 
the eastern market with unscreened door frames, 
the screening to be put in by the buyer. The 
doors are finished ‘‘in the white’’ in order that 
the buyer may gratify his own taste in the finish- 
ing, and this plan has proved very successful. 

The designers of these doors have taken an- 
other step by eliminating fancy corners, rows 
of spindles and meaningless brackets, making 
the designs simple and pleasing. 

George L. Harding is president and general 
manager of the Tacoma Screen Door Co., A. T. 
Oliver is vice president, and T. H. MacLachlan 
is secretary. 


Oppose Machinery Tariff Prevecsls 


VANCOUVER, B. C., May 3.—Canadian manp. 
facturers of logging and mill machinery, espe. 
cially those located in British Columbia, are not 
taking kindly to the tariff proposals of the 
Federal Government, placing machinery for 
logging camps and sawmills practically on the 
free list. They assert that the proposals madg 
will drive a number of firms here out of busi- 
ness. Eric Davies, manager of the Vancouver 
Engineering Works, one of the biggest con- 
cerns affected, is now in Ottawa as a delegate 
from the machinery manufacturers of the 
Coast, to make strong representations to the 
Government to reconsider its proposals, which 
also affect mining machinery. 


Oregon Property Changes Hands 

PoRTLAND, ORE., May 3.—It was reported 
here today that papers were signed Friday at 
Medford, Ore., whereby the timber holdings and 
accessories of L. D. Olds were transferred to 
the Oregon-Owen Timber Co., involving more 
than $1,000,000. The transaction covers 11,000 
acres of timber in the Butte Falls district where 
the Owen company has large holdings including 
the Pacific & Eastern railway, a road fifty miles 
in length at one time owned by the Hill inter. 
ests, the Brownlee-Olds sawmill of Medford and 
camps and equipment at Olds. The Owen com- 
pany, incidental to the above purchase, alse 
bought 8,000 acres of timber in the Butte Falls 
district belonging to J. D. Brownlee. James D. 
Owen, of Medford, is vice president of the 
company and local manager. It is understood 
that a large mill will be built in Medford, as 
the present one is too small to handle the volume 
of business that the company has planned. 


Comes to Defense of Texas Lumberman 


St. Louis, Mo., May 7.—V. M. Lacy, man- 
ager of the St. Louis office of the Kirby Lun- 
ber Co., has come to the defense of John H. 
Kirby. In a letter, addressed to the editor of 
the Post-Dispatch, which had criticized Mr. 
Kirby, Mr. Lacy says: 


I notice that on your editorial page there is a 
column where the people have a chance to express 
an opinion and discuss things that they wish to 
write about. May I write and inquire why it is 
that you gave such prominence in your paper to 
dispatches from Washington in which John H. 
Kirby’s speech in New Orleans on “Pine and 
Patriotism” was ridiculed by Brookhart and others, 
and why you featured these articles, and when 
Mr. Kirby denies that the lumbermen violated the 
law you stick the article on the thirty-second 
page of the Thursday issue of your paper, sand- 
wiched in between advertisements where the ar- 
ticle is least likely to be seen? Everybody who 
reads the Post-Dispatch could not help but_ see 
the prominent display you gave the articles from 
Washington, criticising Mr. Kirby, and there is 
not one out of a hundred readers of the Post- 
Dispatch who will ever see in your paper Mr. 
Kirby’s denial of law violation, because of its 
being stuck in an inconspicuous place on the page 
containing a seven-line article about a cowboy 
bandit and all of the balance of the page ad- 
vertisements. 

In today’s editorial I notice you take a dig at 
Mr. Kirby. I have known Mr. Kirby intimately 
a lifetime, but I have never known of any wrong 
he has done and on the other hand, I know that 
on every Christmas he extends the hand of charity 
to thousands of men, women and children in his 
employ and outside of his employ, besides hundreds 
of charitable deeds that I know he has done thru- 
out every year of his life. 


(Statistics—Continued from Page 49) 


Southern Pine Barometer 


New Organs, La., May 5.—For the week 
ended May 2, Friday, one hundred thirty mills 
report as follows to the Southern Pine Asso 
ciation: 

Percent Percent 
of pro- of ship 


7~Cars Feet duction ments 


Production ... .... 72,046,000 ere 

Shipments ... 3,469 72,866,345 101.14 

Orders* rT 
Received ... 2,883 60,557,415 84.05 83. 
On hand end 


of week ..10,698 224,711,490 ree oeeet 
*Orders on hand showed a decrease of md 
percent during the week; one hundred thirty2 
mills contributed to previous week’s report. ed 
+As a basis for carload, the average lead shipP 
in March, 21,005 feet, is used. 
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Employees Moved to New Operation 


McNary, Ariz., May 3.—In a special train 
of ten passenger cars, two baggage cars and 
nine freight cars, more than three hundred of 
the former employees of the W. M. Cady Lum- 
per Co., at McNary, La., have arrived here, 
safely completing the exodus of the Cady Lum- 
per Co. from MeNary, La., to McNary, Ariz. 
The baggage cars in this train were equipped 
with cook stoves, and dining room necessities 
and the employees were supplied with meals on 
the train en route, making it unnecessary to 
stop the train at any intermediate points for 
meals. The train made the long trip across 
the country without mishap and in record time. 
Houses had been built and made ready for the 
employees and they are now all safely and hap- 
pily housed and at work helping to turn out on 
a night and day run the famous ‘‘Cady qual- 
ity’? Arizona white pine. 

W. M. Cady, who with his family will make 
his home at Pasadena, Calif., and J. G. Me- 
Nary, of El Paso, Tex., executive heads of the 
company, are both in McNary at present con- 
ferring with General Manager H. F. Adey and 
General Sales Manager 8S. M. Eaton. 

With more than five hundred former em- 
ployees at McNary, La., now here and a large 
number of former employees of the old Apache 
Lumber Co., the W. M. Cady Lumber Co. now 
has a complete complement of men to keep the 
big plant here in full operation on a day and 
night run. 


M@eaaeaaaraaaar 


Makes Big Profit on Lumber Yard Sale 


New York, May 5.—Seven hundred and 
eighty thousand dolllars profit on a lumber 
yard is the recent experience of a New York 
lumberman and he didn’t have to sell a stick 
of lumber to put this big deal over and gather 
in the shekels. The lumberman is George H. 
Storm, a leading Manhattan dealer in hard- 
woods and softwoods, and president of George 
H. Storm & Co. 

About a month ago, Mr. Storm, whose yard 
is one of the largest in the metropolitan area, 
stepped from St. Marks Place in Venice into 
a gondola. Barely seated among the cushions 
was he, when a cablegram was handed to him. 
: was from his confidential secretary in New 

ork. 

‘‘Will you accept $1,000,000?’’ read the 
cable. 

Mr. Storm, who had shaken Manhattan’s busi- 
ness dust from his feet to rest, was a trifle 
ruffled by this disturbance, but he halted his 
joy ride a moment to answer. 

‘Yes, close tentatively. Coming at once.’’ 

This cable and its answer were the prelimi- 
naries to the netting of a profit for the lum- 
ber dealer of $780,000 within a period of less 
than two years and moreover on a mere pur- 
chase option. 

The remarkable piece of good fortune cen- 
ters around the lumber yard property at the 
southeast corner of Avenue A and Sixty-ninth 
Street. It has an area of 20014x600 feet, ex- 
tending back to Exterior Street, facing the 
East River, 

According to real estate files, Mr. Storm 
leased the property on Sept. 15, 1922, for a 
period of twenty-one years at graduated rentals 
ranging from $5,500 to $11,000 net, per an- 
tum. His lease contained a clause, whereby 
Mr. Storm was privileged to buy the block 
front any time within ten years at the fixed 
price of $220,000. 

As soon as his grips could be packed, after 
returning from his gondola ride, Mr. Storm set 
sail for Manhattan. Immediately upon his ar- 
"val he arranged for the taking up of the pur- 
chase option. This matter closed, Mr. Storm 
turned about face and made a new contract, 
selling the property which cost him only $220,- 
000 for $1,000,000. . 

This net gain of $780,000 is contracted to 
be paid by imdividuals, whose bank balances 
Warrant a more substantial obligation. 

Mr. Storm declined to disclose their identities, 
but it is learned that the lumber yard site will 
80 éventually into the hands of a large institu- 
tion. When a medical institute was hinted at, 


Mr. Storm paused to say it was not the Rocke- 
feller Institute. It is presumed, however, that 
a hospital will occupy the site and that wealthy 
philanthropists will donate the property on 
which Mr. Storm realized his enormous profit. 

In selling the lumber yard, a contract was 
arranged so that the title will be conveyed later 
on, allowing Mr. Storm sufficient time to re- 
locate his business elsewhere. Negotiations 
have already been instituted, Mr. Storm said, 
to acquire a large property along the East River 
front, where it is intended to erect a more com- 
plete lumber plant the coming year. 


New Lumber Yard Opens 
BROOKLYN, N. Y, May 5.—The Manning Mill 
& Lumber Co. (Ine.) began operations last 
Thursday, and for the first three days of its 
existence registered a volume of business that 
bespeaks success for the enterprise. The new 
firm took over the operations and plant of the 
Hudson Mill & Lumber Co., located at Second 
Avenue and Sixth Street, Brooklyn. The plant, 
covering 75,000 square 
sarees feet, extends from Fifth 
to Seventh Street and 
from Second Avenue to 
the Gowanus Canal. The 
place fronts directly on 
the water and has har- 





J. F. MANNING, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Elected President 





borage facilities that 
make for the easy han- 
dling of lighters. The 
Manning company took 
over all the lumber in 
stock of the Hudson 
firm and also acquired 
completely equipped 
es } mills, which it plans to 
enlarge and improve. 

John F. Manning, elected president of the 
new company, was formerly vice president of 
Thomas S. Meehan & Sons (Ine.), Brooklyn, 
and has been in the lumber business since 1915. 
Frank A. Taylor is secretary-treasurer of the 
Manning firm. Mr. Manning resigned from 
his position with Meehan to accept his new 





affiliation. Mr. Manning is a member of the 
Marijime Exchange, the Elks and is asso- 


ciated with many other organizations in Brook- 
lyn. A number of the leading men of the 
borough are financially interested in the new 
enterprise. 

The Manning company will handle lumber 
of all grades for the building, and industrial 
trades and will carry a full line of stock to 
supply the needs of ship yards. 


California Draws Office Force 


New York, May 5.—An exodus to California 
recently has characterized the office force here 
of Charles R. McCormick & Co. W. S. Hewitt, 
the manager, has accordingly been compelled to 
make a number of changes in personnel. P. P. 
Henderson has been brought from Philadelphia 
to New York, and William McCloy has taken 
over the Long Island territory for the firm. 
Gus Bauman, Mr. Hewitt’s assistant sales man- 
ager, resigned and removed to California, where 
he will take up ranching, as ‘‘being more con- 
genial than life in the big city.’’ Guy Smith, 
sales manager, has temporarily taken over Mr. 
Bauman’s duties. The first break in the office 
force, Mr. Hewitt explained, came with the 
resignation of Miss Edna Severin, his secretary, 
who has gone to fill a secretarial position in the 
office of the McCormick company in San Fran- 
cisco. Norman S. Titus, who has been with 
the McCormick office here for five months in 
connection with handling intercoastal shipments, 
has returned to California. The climax came, 
Mr. Hewitt said, when his office boy quit to 
make the trip to the Coast thru the canal on a 
lumber boat. 
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fn leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBBDRMAN, 481 8. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Retailers Support Lumber Standards 


(Continued from page 40) 

the Chicago Chapter of the American Institute 
of Architects, and the Structural Engineers 
Association of Illinois, the appointments to be 
made by the presidents of the respective organi- 
zations; the Lumber Practice Committee to 
coéperate and work out the details of the sug- 
gestions made here this evening and to formu- 
late such resolutions as they may deem best to 
be presented to their respective organizations 
for action; and be it further 

Resolved, That, the organizations here as- 
sembled approve the American Lumber Stand- 
ards as adopted at the general conference of 
lumber producers, distributers and consumers 
held in Washington, D. C., on April 22 and 23, 


1924, 
Will Try to Educate Uncle Sam 


The subject of lumber standardization in its 
technical aspects was discussed by Arthur T. 
Upson, chief of the section of industrial investi- 
gations, Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, 
Wis. Mr. Upson said that from now on the 
work of the Forest Service in relation to the 
standardization program will largely be along 
educational lines, especially in trying to get 
the other departments of the Government, and 
in particular the Army and Navy departments, 
to adhere to the new standards in their specifi- 
cations. He said that the success of the various 
interests in getting together on this program is 
an evidence of the ability of the lumber indus- 
try to govern itself and set its own house in 
order. 

Pays Compliment to Retailers 


Charles E. Fox, president of the Illinois So- 
ciety of Architects, told in a breezy way of the 
recent ‘‘battle of Washington,’’ and of its 
peaceful outcome. He said that what he heard 
and witnessed there made him feel that he 
wanted to compliment the retailers, first, upon 
their scrapping ability, and second, upon their 
ability to compromise where the general good 
of the industry was at stake. He expressed 
great admiration for the morale of the organ- 
ized retailers of the country, as exemplified by 
the way in which they contended for the things 
which they considered their branch of the in- 
dustry was entitled to. 

Commenting upon remarks that had been 
made earlier regarding the decreasing per capita 
consumption of lumber, due in part to the use 
of other materials, Mr. Fox said that if there 
is any way to construct a building without the 
use of lumber, he did not know about it, unless 
the building chanced to be a mausoleum, and 
even then, if concrete were used, some lumber 
would be required in the process of construction. 

He suggested that dealers might increase 
their profits by standardizing the material re- 
quired for wood concrete forms, so that the 
forms could be used over and over on different 
jobs, which increased utility, he said, would 
justify the dealer in getting a higher price. 

He also expressed the opinion that a special 
demand could be developed for wood forms suit- 
able for making imitation woodwork, such as 
ceiling beams, etc., in concrete. He suggested 
that by the use of a specially devised machine 
this lumber could be given the ‘‘adze marks,’’ 
so that it would in turn impart that effect to the 
concrete ceiling beams, in instances where that 
effect would be desirable. Altho not so in- 
tended by the speaker, all this of course was a 
very clear tribute to the superiority of wood 
for these purposes, inasmuch as the genuine 
article always is superior to the imitation. The 
frank recommendation of imitation woodwork 
made from concrete, even tho, as the speaker 
said, it could not be detected from the genuine 
fifteen feet away, rather surprised ‘‘lay’’ lis- 
teners who were accustomed to consider archi- 
tects as great sticklers for true art, a basic 
principle of which is genuineness and sincerity. 


Uniform Standards is Architects’ Desire 


Emery Stanford Hall, representing the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects on the consulting 
committee on lumber standards, discussed the 
standardization of lumber from the architect’s 
viewpoint, reviewing the development of the 
movement, with which he has been in close 





touch from its inception. He said that ag , 
sort of byproduct of the numerous conferences 
that have been held, at which all branches of 
the lumber producing, distributing, and fabri. 
cating industries have been represented, the 
entire lumber industry has become ‘‘ acquainted 
with itself,’’ thru the mingling of the repre. 
sentatives and the exchange of views that haye 
taken place. He said that the architect ig jp. 
terested in standardization because differin 
standards in various districts or sections are 
handicaps, most architects either being engaged 
in intersectional practice or ambitious to enter 
that field. He strongly advocated the grade 
marking of lumber at the mills, for the protec. 
tion of buyer and consumer. He also made 
plea that those engaged in writing specifications 
for buildings should study the grades of lumber 
and specify the lowest grade of material that 
will adequately serve the purpose for which it 
is intended. For instance, he said that a large 
and unnecessary waste resulted from specifying 
structural strength timbers for cheap flat build. 
ings and cottages, as is often done by ignorant 
or unscrupulous architects. 


Reforestation ‘‘Worked’’ in Norway 


J. G. Giaver, president Structural Engineers’ 
Association of Illinois, gave some interesting 
reminiscences, especially concerning forest con- 
servation in his native Norway. He said asa 
result of a wise policy of reforestation, Norway 
now has more standing timber than it had fifty 
years ago. 

Brief talks also were made by Charles Her- 
rick Hammond, vice president of the Chicago 
chapter of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, and Frank Daugherty, commissioner of 
buildings of the City of Chicago. 


Home and Foreign Trade Reviewed 


The Department of Commerce summarizes 
business conditions at home and abroad, based 
on latest available information, as follows: 


Domestic—The activity of cotton mills in 
March, based on spindle activity, as reported to 
the bureau of the census, Department of Com- 
merce, was below February and a year ago, spindle 
hours aggregating 7,073,000,000 in March a8 
against 7,304,000,000 in the preceding month and 
9,531,000,000 a year ago. In terms of percent of 
mill capacity, reduced to a_ single-shift basis, 
March operations were 82.4 percent of capacity as 
against 89.8 in February and 108.3 in March, 1923. 
Production of passenger automobiles in March 
totaled 348,396 as against 336,373 in the preced- 
ing month and 319,770 a year ago, while truck 
production totaling 34,063 cars may be compared 
with 31,096 in February and 35,260 in March, 
1923. Retail trade in general increased in the 
usual seasonal movement during March but was 
below March of last year. The index of depart 
ment store sales, relative to 1919 as 100, stood at 
115 in March as against 102 in February and 124 
a year ago. The greatest decrease from last years 
sales was reported by the Richmond and Kansas 
City Federal reserve districts as 14 percent while 
the smallest decrease, reported by the San Fran- 
cisco district, was about 1 percent. Department 
store stocks, averaged for the entire country, show 
an increase of 8 percent over last year. The index 
of wholesale trade, relative to 1919 as 100, stood 
at 78 in March as against 77 in the preceding 
month and 85 a year ago. Wholesale trade in 
drygoods was 9 percent below February and 
percent below March, 1923. Packers’ sales 0 
meat declined from February but were greater that 
a year ago. Savings deposits in 849 banks thru- 
out the country increased nearly 1 percent over 
February and about 8 percent over March, 1923. 

ForE1GN—lIncreased demand for American auto 
mobiles is a feature of cables received by the De 
partment of Commerce during the_ week ie 
Latin America and the far East. Cuba, Brazil, 
and the Philippines in particular are taking — 
American cars and Shanghai and Peking — 
larger automotive sales. The market for Amefi- 
can machinery also in these countries is stronget. 
Agricultural implement imports are increasing is 
Argentina and Brazil. Otherwise little change 
shown in Latin America, except that exchange 
values of local currencies are generally improving 
with probable future good effect on all trade. = 
eral conditions in China are dull and the market? 
for most import and export goods are listless, but 
prosperity seems to have returned to the 5 4 
pines in force. Philippine foreign trade in — 
was the best since February, 1921, and the — 
of exports over imports was the largest since 
boom period of 1920. 


HarDWooD DISTILLATION plants consumed 
1,186,477 cords of hardwood in 1919. The 
three most important products of hardwo0 
distillation are wood alcohol, acetate of lime 
and wood creosote. 
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l’ll Remember, [Il Remember 


[As Thomas Hood might have written it, but 
fortunately didn’t.] 
I’ll remember, I’ll remember 
The flat where I was born, 
The little window where the noise 
Came pouring in at morn. 
I never get a wink of sleep, 
Not after break of day, 
And how I often wished the night 
Had borne my breath away. 


I’ll remember, I’ll remember 
The yellow cabs and white, 

The checker-cabs and auto-trucks, 
The heavy cars and light. 

No house my father’s ever built, 
A flat is all we get; 

He’s paid for half a dozen homes, 
But hasn’t any yet. 


I’ll remember, I’ll remember 
The deals he used to swing, 

But buying us a house and home 
Was quite another thing. 

He keeps right on a-paying rent, 
That is so heavy now, 

And never seems to notice much 
The fever on my brow. 


I’ll remember, I’ll remember 
The fir-trees dark and high 

And hemlock, white and yellow pine 
He easily could buy. 

And yet he seems in ignorance 
That life has little joy, 

A childhood in a city flat, 
For any girl or boy. 





We See b’ the Papers 


Again the National League race ‘seems to 
have a flavor of New York dust. 

The Washington elm is dead, and, we some- 
times fear, also some of the Washington ideas. 

We hope they won’t keep on indicting our 
congressmen to the point where there is no 
quorum. 


It is expected that Chicago will buy $48,- 
000,000 worth of automobiles this year; and 
pay for them next year. 

Amundsen starts for the North Pole June 1. 
We suspect that about Aug. 1 we will be want- 
ing to do the same thing. 

Children hung a May basket on the White 
House door. Hiram Johnson tried to hang 
something on it but couldn’t. 

The Vossiche Zeitung says the police who 
searched the Russian mission were ‘‘a bit 
hasty.’? Can you imagine it? 

One hundred thousand people are expected to 
witness the Kentucky Derby. Some of them 
May even get a glimpse of the horses. 

When the groom failed to show up at a Fall 
River (Mass.) wedding, the bride married the 
best man. And undoubtedly she got the best. 


Here’s a new idea, girls. Why not always 
have it understood that the best man is vice 
president, or runner-up, or something like that? 

A New York sailor fought the sharks for 
twenty-three hours, but most of us have been 
omg the same thing for years, speaking of 
the high cost of living. 

‘‘Four taxicab drivers,’’ reports the Chicago 
Tribune, ‘‘were held up yesterday by three 
armed men.’’ Well, it takes a three armed 
man to hold up a taxi driver. 

“When you offer a woman your arm,’’ says 
the etiquette, ‘‘let it be your left one; the 
night arm, according to tradition, must be free 
to defend her.’? Or, possibly, yourself. 

The explorers who are climbing Mount Ever- 
‘st will take a moving picture machine with 


them. Oh, if they would only take some of 
the moving pictures with them, too! 


Franklin D. Roosevelt is Al Smith’s presi- 


dential campaign manager. Well, here’s hop- 
ing that Mr. Roosevelt has better success man- 
aging Al than somebody else had managing Mr. 
Roosevelt. 

We remember spending an evening at Mr. 
Roosevelt’s house in Washington while he was 
assistant secretary of the navy; and we recall 
that the first thing he did when we sat down 
was to hand us a cigar. 


We speak of it to show that Mr. Roosevelt 
knows the principal duty of a campaign man- 
ager, to hand out things. First cigars, then 
predictions, and explanations of how it hap- 
pened, or didn’t happen maybe. 

The sob sisters are now writing and telling 
us how ‘‘motherlove prompted the bobbed-hair 
bandit to rob.’? Some way it never seems to 
prompt this particular type of mother to go to 
work and support their infants that way. 


Yes, there may be a third party, if the dif- 
ferent third partyists can only get together. 
An insurgent party is a good deal like a sky- 
rocket. It starts off with a great roar, and 
then it splits up into twenty or thirty little 
private pyrotechnics. 





Between Trains 


GRAYLING, MicH.—It is nigh on to twenty 
years since we were here, but T. Hanson met 
us at the train, along with Henry Bowman, 
and R. Hanson joined later in a warm welcome, 
so it was just as tho we hadn’t been away. 
And we hope they are all here when we come 
again in 1944. The elder Hanson, by the way, 
is rounding out close to fifty years of lum- 
bering right on this spot. And still there are 
people who say that Michigan is the State 
where the lumber ‘‘used’’ to come from. Well, 
we certainly did have a grand time talking 
about old ones. 

But R. Hanson, of whom we were just speak- 
ing, has left his impress on the State of Mich- 
igan in another and important way. Some 
years ago he presented the State with 15,000 
acres of land surrounding Portage Lake, four 
miles from Grayling, for a permanent camp for 
the State militia. There the Hanson Military 
Reservation has been created, an ideal location. 
Mr. Hanson, for good measure, threw in an 
officers’ club, which he caused to be built on 
the reservation. 

It was the Good Fellowship Club that brought 
us to Grayling, and T. Hanson gave a big din- 
ner, and ev’rything. 





ApRIAN, Micu.—A delightful little city down 
here in southeastern Michigan, the seat of 
Adrian College. For some time Secretary 
Noyes, of the Chamber of Commerce, has been 
threatening Adrian with a visitation from this 
department, and tonight he carried out the 
threat. On our right we found President Fee- 
man, of the college, and found that college 
presidents aren’t what they are supposed to be, 
which remark is meant to be complimentary, 
however it may sound. 





MILWAUKEE, Wis.—The Milwaukee Credit 
Men’s Association was celebrating tonight; the 
association had just landed in the pen a trio 
of gentlemen who have been moving stocks in 
at the front door and moving them out at the 
back door, and then ‘‘failing’’ before the 
wholesalers could collect. The case was like 
the McCray case in one important particular: 
The trio seemed to escape for a time all right, 
but then the association unfeelingly dragged 
them before a Federal court. 





STevENS Point, Wis.—We were here in Jan- 
uary at the Rotary Club, here we are again, and 
we are coming back in May! Which shows 
you what we think of Stevens Point. 
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Nothing 
is Overlooked 


in the manufacture of our 
lumber that will add to 
its quality. Send us your 
next order for yard and 
shed stock, timbers and 
lath. 


Write for 
quotations. 





GILCHRIST- 
FORDNEY CO. 


LAUREL, MISS. 


UITUNQOOUNNOOOUNQO0UGNEO0GN00000000 00H 
. 





” 
» LONGLEAF 


HEAVY PITCH P 1 ne 


For Export and Interior Trade 


We make shipments 
from New Orleans, 
Gulfport, Mobile and 
Pascagoula of 


Daily Capacity TIMBERS, YARD 
400,000 Feet and SHED STOCK 


Dantzler Allied Mills 
L. N. DANTZLER LUMBER CO. 
Moss Point, Miss. Sales Agents 

MILLS AT 
_ Point Howison TenMile Cedar Lake 














lonciar ¥ Cllow Pine 
HEART CUTTING EXPORT TIMBERS 


Railroad and Car Material 
Shed Stock—Boards 


Mills, 60,000 ft. Daily Capacity 


Gulf Pine Lumber Co. 


POPLARVILLE, MISS. 











Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4 *<ries 


of letters 
by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their views 
on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber 
business. These letters offer many excellent ideas and it will 
repay any retail lumber dealer to read them carefully.. 


Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Publisher 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicage 
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FLORIDA 


Sacahanaanaaanaan 











LONGLEAF 


Southern Pine 


CYPRESS 
| Yard Stock 


Shed Stock 
Western Office: Timbers 
Hibernia Bank Bldg., — 
New Orleans. La. Piling 
Our Specialty: 
Railroad and 
Car Material 





Stephens Lumber Co. 


Home office: JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 











Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock— 
*“Ask the Wholesaler’’ 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 























ALABAMA 


Longleaf a 


Large or 


TIMBERS s= 


High Grade Shed Stock 


Ask For Prices. 
| Headley Pine Co., "*ara™ 

















| Yellow Pine #7 


Shop Lumber 


STEAM DRIED—1”, 144” 


A good cutting grade for sash, door and finish mills. 
Let us tell you more about it. 


Kentucky Lumber Co. 








SULLIGENT, ALA | 











Quick Shippers 


SMALL DRESSED 


Timbers 


ALL LONG LEAF 


Ask for delivered prices. 


W.M. Carney Mill Co.,Atmore,Ala. 


High Grade 
Shed Stock 

















DON'T waste time figuring board and surface 
measure. Get ‘‘The Lumber Estimator” 
from the American Lumberman, 431 So. Dear- 
born St. Thousands in use. Postpaid $10.00 
Send for special circular. 
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News of Forestry Activities 


Observe “‘Save-the-Forest-Week”’ 

Vancouver, B. C., May 3.— Commencing 
on Monday, April 28, British Columbia, in com- 
mon with the rest of Canada, has been observing 
‘«Save-the-Forest-Week’’ with special lectures 
and addresses by men prominent in the industry 
and in the forest services of both the Dominion 
and Provincial governments. Addresses have 
been given in schools all over the Province. The 
Provincial Government has been broadcasting 
nightly over its radio service at Vancouver, 
T. D. Pattullo, minister of lands, opening the 
series of radio talks on Monday night, followed 
by other public men. Then the Canadian Air 
Service sent a big seaplane up the coast, carry- 
ing Maj. L. R. Andrews, district forester and a 
former flying officer in the R. A. F. in France, 
on a two-day cruise extending over six hundred 
miles, in which forty camps were visited and 
many others ‘‘bombed’’ with literature advo- 
cating preservation of the timber wealth of the 
country by protection from fire. A series of 
highly interesting pictures was taken, which will 
be used in motion picture houses thruout the 
country later. 

Louisiana Forestry Board Meets 

New Or.eans, La., May 5.—The general for- 
estry advisory board of Louisiana held its reg- 
ular meeting last week, in the offices of the 
State conservation department here, and ap- 
proved the forestry division’s plan for the 
fourth annual session of the summer school of 
forestry, which will be held at Bogalusa during 
the summer months, the opening date to be an- 
nounced later. The board also authorized Con- 
servation Commissioner Berwick and State For- 
ester Sonderegger to investigate cut-over tracts 
available for purchase and conversion to ‘‘ State 
forests.’’ 

A new forestry bill will be introduced by 
Senator Henry E. Hardtner at the forthcoming 
State legislative session. 

"s9eennwananan: 
Private Forestry in Arkansas 

Crossert, ArKk., May 5.—Encouraging re- 
ports regarding steps taken and progress being 
made in private reforestation are coming from 
many sections of the United States. In this 
work private owners of timber land are re- 
ceiving the heartiest codperation of the Forest 
Service and aid of competent and experienced 
foresters in the Federal service. Recently W. 
W. Ashe, assistant district forester, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., spent a few weeks in Arkansas 
conferring with lumbermen and giving them 
the benefit of his experience with a view to 
bringing about perpetual operation of the lum- 
ber industry. During the week of April 14, 
Mr. Ashe visited the Crossett Lumber Co., Cros- 
sett, Ark., making an examination of that con- 
cern’s cut-over lands, as well as its virgin 
timber. Mr. Ashe then made some _ valu- 
able suggestions for the guidance of the 
company. It is the belief that if fire is pre- 
vented after the first cutting is made in a stand 
where thirty to forty poles are left per acre 
young growth will promptly come in and fill up 
the openings made. After twenty to thirty 
years these poles will have grown to merchant- 
able sizes and the young growth will have 
reached pole sizes. With sufficient areas of 
this kind of timber the Crossett Lumber Co. 
will be enabled with a few changes. to bridge 
over the critical period between the second and 
third cuts and thus bring about permanancy. 

The protection of the second-growth stands 
from fire is a problem that faces every opera- 
tor who contemplates continuous cutting, or 
even a profitable second cut. Mr. Ashe stressed 
the fact that fires not only make openings in 
the stand by killing young growth and prevent- 
ing pine restocking, but they destroy the leaf 
mold which is essential to the thrifty growth of 
the trees. 

In connection with this visit of Mr. Ashe 
many of the problems confronting southern 
lumbermen in attempting to perpetuate their 
operations by reforestation were discussed. 


Having been for a number of years forestey 
for the State of North Carolina and being from 
the shortleaf pine region whose virgin timber 
was cut away some time ago, Mr. Ashe is espe. 
cially competent to aid the Crossett Lumber Co, 
and other concerns similarly situated. 


State Forest Proposal Approved 

ELIZABETH, LA., May 5.—The proposal of the 
forestry advisory committee of the State to 
create State forest units that will also be pub- 
lie playgrounds, has met the hearty approval 
of those informed of it and will doubtless be 
well received by everyone in this sawmilling dis. 
trict. 

The forestry committee, consisting of the 
commissioner of conservation as chairman; with 
the horticulturist of the Louisiana State uni. 
versity, department of forestry, and three prac. 
tical lumbermen, set forth its policy at its 
April 30 meeting in Baton Rouge by a resolu. 
tion providing that the forestry department 
of the State acquires as rapidly as possible the 
nucleus of State forests in each of the eight 
congressional districts. 

Each forest is to consist of not less than two 
thousand acres, and as rapidly as funds will 
permit this will be increased to ten thousand 
acres. When fully carried out it will mean 
eighty thousand acres of growing trees for 
Louisiana. Each forest is to be in charge of a 
practical forester, and the public will be brought 
into touch and made familiar with the project 
by each tract being made a public playground 
for fishing, hunting and camping. 

This district already has its unit in the 
2,200 acre tract near Forest Hill, purchased 
last year. 

Arouse Interest in Reforestation 

Detroit, Micu., May 5.—The Arbor Day pro- 
gram at Lansing on May 2 under the auspices 
of the Central Michigan Hoo-Hoo, No. 17, with 
the codperation of retail lumber dealers, the 
Michigan Agricultural College and the State 
department of conservation, was the most suc- 
cessful event of its kind in the history of the 
State and aroused widespread interest in the 
need for reforestation in Michigan. Hundreds 
of school children from Lansing and a number 
of adjoining towns heard senior forestry stu- 
dents from the Michigan Agricultural College 
explain why it is that Michigan, one time land 
of pines, needs so desperately to rehabilitate 
its forests. A monster parade headed by a 
band and consisting of scores of floats was one 
of the principal features of the day. 


Form Reforestation Association 

Los ANGELES, CaLir,, May 3.—In order to 
inform the public of the grave need of taking 
immediate steps to conserve and renew the 
forests of the country, and in the hope of set- 
ting in motion a movement which will prove to 
be beneficial, an organization has been formed 
here, called the American Reforestation Asso- 
ciation. 

Through this organization, which will work 
in close codperation with the Department of 
Agriculture, it is the intention to urge the study 
of trees in the public schools, beginning with 
the kindergarten. In addition, tree-planting 
campaigns in towns, counties and States will 
be planned, and an attempt made to mold 
public opinion thru newspaper articles, maga- 
zine stories, lectures, films in schools, churches 
and theaters; messages by radio, posters, bill- 
boards, street car cards, pamphlets, bulletins, 
books, games and advertising. ; 

As a result of this extensive program it 18 
hoped to provide for sufficient timber for the 
needs of the present and future generations, 
the protection of the headwaters of streams, 
the saving of wild life, the prevention of floods 
and tornadoes, moderated climate conditions, 
better systems of forest fire prevention, low 
ered costs of living, the storage of surplus 
water, more playgrounds and contented employ 
ment for millions of the American people. 
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Cutting Delivery from Days to Hours 


Some people have wondered why the Yates City 
Lumber Co., of Yates City, Ill—one of the four- 
teen yards of the Pioneer Lumber Co., with main 
office at Dallas City, I1].—built such a large build- 
ing in a town no larger than Yates City. An ac- 
count of the dedication of this 2-story, 85x125-foot, 
structure and a picture of it were shown on page 
45 of the March 29 issue of the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN. ‘The reason for such a large plant, build- 
ing and stock at Yates City is because it is to be 
used as a supply depot for four other nearby yards 
of the Pioneer Lumber Co., in addition to taking 
care of the trade of the territory tributary to 
Yates City. A large and very complete stock will 
be carried there and from it telephone orders will 

















Truck delivers goods in hours instead of days 


be filled to these other wards by means of a %-ton 
International ‘‘speedster”’ truck, manufactured by 
the International Harvester Co. of America (Inc.), 
Chicago. It is believed that in this way orders 
can be delivered to these yards within three hours 
where freight service has been taking three days. 
Another advantage is that smaller stocks of slow 
moving items especially can now be carried at the 
yards so served. This making use of one centrally 
located yard as a supply depot for other yards is 
a plan that is possible only by means of the use 
of motor trucks for delivery of items wanted in a 
hurry. 


(BEEBE EBaBaAM: 


Tractor Logging With Big Wheel 


There is an increasing demand for the use of 
tractor drawn wheels for logging wherever the 
topography of the land will permit the use of 
“big wheels.”” But the wooden horse-drawn wheel, 
which has been in use for some time handling 500 
to 600 feet with four horses, can not stand up 
under the more severe requirements behind 30- 
horsepower tracklaying tractors, so all steel big 
wheels have been built. Some of these are so ap- 
propriately named that an ordinary touring auto- 
mobile can run under the arch between the wheels 
with.ample clearance all around. 

These tracklaying trac- 
tors handle loads of 





expected to withstand the rigorous treatment en- 
countered in tractor logging and have not been 
able to stand up. 

To meet the demand for tractor-drawn wheels 
which would withstand the rigors of tractor log- 
ging, the C. L. Best Tractor Co., of San Leandro, 
Calif., has constructed an _ all-steel logging 
“Wheeler” with 8-foot wheels and hydraulic lift 
for use with the “Best Sixty” tractor. An oil 
pump installed on the ‘tractor furnishes the pres- 
sure which actuates the hydraulic lift, and the 
control of the load is maintained at all times by 
the tractor driver without leaving his seat. The 
load may be allowed to drag as a brake or to 
swing clear of the ground, and changes can be 
made as often as desired by merely turning a valve. 

These all-steel wheels have given complete satis- 
faction wherever they have been installed. Near 
Susanville, Calif., Otie & McCrea handle 4,100 feet 
to a load with these wheels hauled by a “Best 
Sixty Logging Cruiser.’ Among others, Manley 
Puckett, Chiloquin, Ore., has also successfully em- 
ployed these all-steel wheels. 


New Bulletins on “Caterpillars” 


New bulletins on the 2-, 5- and 10-ton “Cater- 
pillar’ tractors have recently been issued by the 
Holt Manufacturing Co., of Peoria, Ill., copies of 
which will be sent to interested parties upon re- 
quest to the company. The experiences of a promi- 
nent designer and constructor of golf courses in 
the operation of the 2-ton ‘‘Caterpillar’’ are sum- 
marized in the first bulletin, the other two bul- 
letins containing specifications and valuable data 
on the 5- and 10-ton equipment. The Holt Manu- 
facturing Co. states that “there is a ‘Caterpillar’ 
of size and capacity for every power need; the 
2-ton possesses every quality required for speedy, 
low cost working; for moderate power demands 
the 5-ton is the choice of experienced tractor 
users; the 10-ton is supreme in the heavy duty 
field.”’ 

SA aALBBLGGaGALAS 

Contracts have been let by the Excelsior Products 
Co., Washburn, Wis., for having excelsior bolts 
hauled from the Herbster district to Washburn, a 
distance of about twenty miles, by motor truck. It 
is expected that thus much time, labor and money 
can be saved compared with hauling by train or 
floating by raft. 


Truck Official Wins Promotion 


Pontiac, MicH., May 5.—W. L. Day, president 
and general manager of the General Motors Truck 
Co., announces that on May 15 the executive force 
of the home office at Pontiac is to be strengthened 
by bringing to headquarters Otto E. Stoll, who for 
several years has been a vice president of the 
company in charge of the New York branch and 
the eastern territory. Mr. Stoll comes to the home 
office to relieve Mr. Day of some of his duties. 
He will assume the duties of general manager, 
with Mr. Day, the head of the organization, as 
president. Mr. Stoll has been with the General 





1,500 feet with ease, the 
increased load being in 
itself a distinct gain, yet 
when it is considered 
that tractor-drawn wheels 
can do this continuously, 
two shifts if necessary, 
the increase in yarding 
production is really start- 
ling. 

Horse-drawn wheels 
were always limited to 
the freshness of the work 
stock, and to its slow 
working pace. The trac- 
tor does not recognize fa- 
tigue and those of sturdy 
build and enduring qual- 
ities cause very few hold- 














ups thru mechanical de- 
fects. Another advant- 
age which the tractor has 
When used with the’ logging wheels is that it pro- 
longs the logging season in that it can be success- 
fully employed for yarding when the snow is even 
18 to 24 inches deep. The Modoc Lumber Co., at 
Chiloquin, Ore., uses “Best Thirties’ hauling 
wooden big wheels well into the winter season. 
The old fashioned wooden wheels, however, orig- 
inally designed for use with horses, could not be 


All-steel big wheel can haul 4,100-foot loads with tractor 


Motors Truck Co. since its beginning. His long 
experience in the truck business and his excellent 
executive ability well qualify him for his new 
position, which is a well earned promotion, officiais 
announced, 

Mr. Day, in addition to his position as president 
of the General Motors Truck Co., is a vice president 
and director of the General Motors Corporation. 
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G. O. WAITS, President 


Bagdad Land & 
Lumber Co. 


BAGDAD, FLORIDA 


Producing about 
48 million feet annually 


Lore Yellow Pine 
DIMENSION AND 
E. G. FLOORING 


Domestic and Export Trade 








i LONGLEAF MA 
Yellow Pine 


We also make We specialize in 


Gang Sawn 

4" Flooring, 2 x 4 

Car Decking —and— 

Framing and 

Yard Timbers 2 x 6 
S1S2E Standard 


YOUR INQUIRIES ARE INVITED" 


Henderson-Waits 


Caryville, Fla. .ymber Co. 
28 








W. B. Harbeson 
Lumber Co. 


DEFUNIAK SPRINGS, FLORIDA 
Producing about 40 million feet 


annually of 


LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 


Dimension 
CAR MATERIAL 


LONGITUDINAL SIDING A SPECIALTY 














| ~Gummer Cypress Go. 





Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 


e LUMBER 
GV DISS iouds snd brewed 


ingles and Lath 


Sale Ot 220 Madison Ave., New York City | 
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Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4, scr'ss 








of letters 
by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their views 
on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber 


business. These letters offer many excellent ideas and it will 
repay any retail }umber dealer to read them carefully.. 


Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Publisher 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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TRIAL order is 

the only way 
that we can prove 
our ability to furnish 
high quality lumber 
and “service with a 
smile”. 

Try us on your 
next order and let us 
show you what we 
can do for you in 
Southern Hard- 
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%” and *” BEVEL SIDING. 
STOVER LUMBER CO. 


MOBILE, ALABAMA. 




















FT. SMITH LUMBER CO. 


PLAINVIEW, ARK. 
Manufacturers 


“Sait Short Leaf Yellow P ine 











Builders’ Commercial Agency 


ESTABLISHED 1890 
520 Chamber of Commerce Building, CHICAGO 


A rating guide to the contracting trade of 
Cook County and Cook County dealers. 


Telephone Main 4523 Collections and Mechanics Liens 


The Woods 


Every sentence an essay 
on lumber and life, flashing 
with humor or stiring the 
heart with sentiment and 
good common-sense phil- 
osophy. Abeautiful book. 


$1.25 postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 
431 South Dearborn St,, CHICAGO 


























Business Changes 


Rison—Bert England, of the firm of 
England & Tate, manufacturer of pine and hardwood 


ARKANSAS, 


lumber, purchased the interest of J. D. Tate, his part- 
ner. He will continue to operate the plant which is 
located several miles north of Rison. 

OALIFORNIA. Gilroy—Whitehurst & Hodges Co. suc- 
ceeded by C. F. Brock and ©. L. Kelley, under firm 
name of Brock & Kelley. 

CONNECTICUT. Hamden and New Haven—Sanford 
& Alling Co. succeeded by Sanford Lumber Co. 

FLORIDA, Jacksonville—Florida Millwork Co. 
ceeded by Drayer-Warren Co. 

Littman (P. O. Quincy)—Geo. A. Blessed Lumber 
Co. sold to Prine Lumber Co. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Hales Coal, & Material Co. suc- 
ceeded by Newitt Coal & Material Co. 

Genoa—Genoa Lumber Co. and Tibbits, Cameron Lum- 
ber Co. sold to Barker Lumber Co., of Delavan, Wis. 

IOWA. Auburn and Ulmer—Joyce Lumber Co. sold 
to J. H. Jansen, of Marshalltown. 

KANSAS. Bucklin—Fortna Lumber Co. succeeded by 
D. K. Fortna Lumber Co. 

MARYLAND. Centerville—E. S. Adkins & Co., of 
Salisbury, Md., purchased the lumber and coal yard of 
M. Worthington Bordley here. Lawrence Brown will 
manage the new branch for the Adkins company in 
connection with the one at Chestertown, Md. Extensive 
improvements and enlargements will be made. 

MINNESOTA. Goodhue—H. L. Trimble Co. succeeded 
by L. E. Streater Lumber Co.; headquarters, Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis—John W. Phillips & Co. succeeded by J. 
Enoch Oren. 

MISSOURI. Clarksburg—W. S. Bates & Co. succeeded 
by W. S. Bates & Son. 

Poplar Bluff—Linco Lumber Co. succeeded by E. C. 
Robinson Lumber Co. 

NEBRASKA. Murphy—Murphy Lumber & Coal Co. 
succeeded by Grosshans Lumber Co.; headquarters, Au- 
rora. 

Potter—Home Lumber Co. purchased business of Pot- 
ter Grain Co. 

NEW JERSEY. 
by S. B. Wentzell. 

NEW YORK. Buffalo—M, A. Cwiklinski sold to Syca- 
more Lumber & Mill Co. 

Lafargeville—Walter Loucks succeeded by Chas. J. 
Loucks. 

Maspeth—Gentes & Coffee succeeded by Crane & Clark 
(Inc.). 


suc- 


Alloway—John F. Ayres succeeded 


NORTH DAKOTA. Nortonville—Murphy Lumber & 
Implement Co. sold to Salzer Lumber Co. 

OKLAHOMA. Talihina—R. A. Brannan Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Cobb Lumber Co. 

TENNESSEE. Greenville—Wardrep-Hoak Co. has ac- 
quired and will operate the plant of J. E. Bullen & 
Co. 

Memphis—Memphis Lumber Corporation sold south 
yards to J. P. Jordan Lumber Co, 

TEXAS. Houston—Bauguss Lumber Co. sold to Steves 
Lumber & Building Co., recently organized. 

VIRGINIA. Lynchburg—American Box Co.. 
ceeded by American Box & Lumber Co. 

WASHINGTON. Pateros—Pateros Lumber Co. 
ceeded by F. R. Woodbury Lumber ‘Co. 

Robe—Robe Mill Co. sold its shingle manufacturing 
business to Everett Shingle Co. 

Union Mills—Union Lumber Co. succeeded by Union 
Lumber & Shingle Co. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 

ONTARIO. West Fort William—Vigars-Shear Lumber 
Co. leased one yard to Robinson Lumber Co. and sold one 
to Thunder Bay Lumber Co. A. E. Bishop, local manager 
for latter company. 

SASKATCHEWAN. Delisle—Security 
sold to Monarch Lumber Co. 

Zealandia—Monarch Lumber Co. sold to Security Lum- 


ber C 
New Mills and Equipment 


Co. 

ALABAMA, Ariton—National Lumber Co. will erect 
a plant, install planers, dry kilns, etc.; cost, $10,000; 
O. S. Ranier, president. 

Opelika—Opelika Heading Mills will rebuild plant 
recently destroyed by fire. 

ARIZONA. Flagstaff—Arizona Lumber & Timber Co. 
plans extensive improvements. 


ARKANSAS. Brinkley—J. P. Wright is erecting a 
steam dry kiln at his plant. 

Brinkley—Doyle Lumber Co., erecting sawmill near 
Hughs, La.; capacity, 30,000 feet daily. Has also pur- 
chased 5,000,000 feet of timber in vicinity. 

Junction City—Dee Tadlock is putting in a sawmill 
near Blanchard Springs. 

CALIFORNIA. Alturas—New box factory of Alturas 
Lumber & Box Co. will be completed and operations 
begun on July 1. 

Los Angeles—Miller Box & Lumber Co. will lease 20- 
acre site for storage and milling purposes and dry kilns; 
will do custom milling, 

Los Angeles—Theo. 0. Herzog and Sophia E. Herzog 
have engaged in business at 2901 Central Ave. as Her- 
zog Sash & Door Co. 

Upland—Fox-Woodsum Lumber Co. 
planing mill building. 

ILLINOIS. Mt. Vernon—W. N. Atkinson has com- 
pleted addition to planing mill. 

INDIANA. Elwood—Sellers & Sons Co., kitchen cab- 
inet manufacturer, is building additions to plant; cost, 


IOWA. Des Moines—Canfield Lumber Co., 
new building. 


speerens, Blackey—T. W. Dixon will build saw- 
mill. 


suc- 


suc- 


Lumber’ Co. 





is erecting new 


erecting 


MARYLAND. Baltimore—Carriage & Toy Co., erect. 
ing factory building; $30, 

MISSISSIPPI. Jackson—Enochs Lumber & Manufac. 
turing Co. let contract for rebuilding plant. 

NORTH CAROLINA. MHaynesville—Dr. H. L. Stewart 
and Minor Keith, 17 Battery Place, New York, have 
purchased 100,000 acres of timber land in western North 
Carolina, and will construct about 50 miles of railroad 
from Sevierville to Haynesville. 

OREGON. Cascade—C. E. Pratt and Peter De Wall 
will erect sawmill. 

North Bend—Stout Lumber Co. will rebuild sawmill 
destroyed by fire. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Conway—Veneer Manufacturing 
Co. will rebuild portion of plant destroyed by fire, loss, 
$20,000. 

TENNESSEE. Lawrenceburg—C. W. Barclay, of this 
place, will establish shuttle-block factory at Corinth, 
Miss., it is reported. 

Memphis—W. G. Mitchell, of Atlanta, Ga., has ac- 
quired the plant of the West Memphis Lumber Co. and 


will improve. 

Johnson City—Unaka Flooring Co. adding $75,000 
worth of new machinery. 

TEXAS. Lometa—Wm. Rogers will build a sawmill 
at Rock Crossing. . 

WEST VIRGINIA. Morgantown—General Woodwork- 
ing Co. will erect factory at Westover at cost of $30,000, 

WISCONSIN. Milwaukee—Interior Woodwork Co., 
erecting addition. 


New Ventures 


ALABAMA. Montgomery—Rice & Lockwood, opening 
office; headquarters, Springfield, Mass. 

CALIFORNIA. Encinitas—Encinitas Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co. has opened yard with M. M. Kellogg as man- 
ager. 

Hollydale (Suburb of Downey)—Janeway Lumber Oo., 
of Bellflower, has opened an office. 

Kelseyville—Prather Lumber Co., new concern. 

La Jolla—McGaffey Lumber Co., opened yard; George 
Doak in charge. 

Ios Angeles—J. H. Baxter & Co., seeking site on the 
harbor front for pole creosoting plant now located at 
Thenard. 

Oakland—William Smith Lumber Co., wholesale, leased 
four acres with 310 feet water frontage, and will estab- 
lish yard with C. W. Dietrich as manager. 

Solano Beach—Solano Beach Supply Co. has opened 
lumber yard with Frank Knowles as manager. 


FLORIDA. Daytona—Jackson Bros. Lumber Co., re- 
cently began. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Walter N. Kelley Co., recently 
began at 11 8S. La Salle; headquarters, Detroit; whole- 
sale. 


Chicago—C. W. Pendell & Co., opening at 30 N. Ia 
Salle; commission. 

Douglas—F. E. Gorham, recently began lumber busi- 
ness. 


INDIANA. Mishawaka—R. J. Corlett & Sons, re- 
cently began; retail. 
MISSOURI. Hannibal—Chas. A. and John L. Cruik- 


shank, opening as Cruikshank Lumber & Coal Co. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—J. T. Card & Co., recently began; 
wholesale and commission. 

OREGON. Clatskanie—Jos. Erickson Lumber Co., re- 
cently began; sawmill. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Conway—Veneer Manufacturing 
Co. will rebuild machine shop, grinding room and veneer- 
ing department recently destroyed by fire. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Trent—Trent Lumber & Coal Co., 
new concern. 


WASHINGTON. Spokane—Security Lumber Co., new 
concern at E. 125 Baldwin Ave.; J. B. Vander Meer, 
proprietor. 

Incorporations 

ALABAMA. Jackson—Sterling Timber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $100,000. 

ARKANSAS. Strong—Long Pine Saw Mill, incorpo- 
rated; capital, $25,000. 

GEORGIA. Albany—General Lumber Co.,  incorpo- 
rated; capital, $25,000. 

ILLINOIS. Alton—Springman Lumber Co., increasing 


capital from $95,000 to $200,000. 
Monroe Center—A. E. Miller & Co., incorporated. 


KENTUCKY. Louisville—R. Mansfield & Son, in- 
creasing capital to $100,000. 

LOUISIANA. Plaquemine—A. H. R. Lumber Co., in- 
— capital, $15,000; to do general sawmill 
usiness. 


Ruston—R. L. Hudson Lumber Co., incorporated. 

MICHIGAN. Dollar Bay—Dollar Bay Lumber Co., in- 
creasing capital from $50,000 to $200,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. Columbus—Tombigbee Lumber Co., it- 
corporated. 

Osyka—Tottan Veneer & Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $25,000. 

NEW JERSEY. Newark—Kernahan Lumber Co., it- 
corporated; 1,250 shares no par value. 

Passaic—Athena Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, 


Trenton—Hamilton Supply Co., incorporated; capital, 


$125,000. ; 
Verona—Chas. Bahr & Son, incorporated; capital, 
$100,000. 
NEW YORK. Buffalo—Frank T. Sullivan, incorpo- 
rated as Sullivan-McNeil Lumber Co.; capital, $250,000. 


Brooklyn—Samuel Feldman Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $30,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Asheville—French Broad Floor- 
ing Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

Murphy—Savage Bros. Timber Co., incorporated; capi- 
tal, $25,000. 
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OREGON. Portland—Clatsop Spruce Co., incorpo- OHIO. Sandusky—Fire destroyed sash and door fac- 

rated; capital, $5,000. tory of Whitmer-Jackson Co.; loss, $15,000. Fr 4 
Portland—Pacific Wood Products Co., incorporated; OREGON. ee 


capital, $13,000; manufactures handles, 
Portland—Western Handle Co., incorporated; capital, 


$100,000. ’ 
Portland—Western Lumber Co., increasing capital to 


$1,000,000. . 
Portland—Herbert A. Templeton, incorporated; capi- 
tal, $10,000; lumber manufacturer. 


TENNESSEE. Greenville—Wardrep-Hoak Lumber Co., 
incorporated. 
TEXAS. Alpine—Alpine Lumber Co., decreasing cap- 


ital from $75,000 to_$61,000. ‘ 
Hearne—Hearne Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, 


16,000. 
il iesion—Hidalgo County Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $30,000. 

VIRGINIA. Martinsville—Hooker-Bassett Furniture 
(o., incorporated; capital, $500,000; manufacturer. 
WASHINGTON. Aberdeen—Ultican-Rosenkrantz Tim- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, ,000. 

Laurel—Curtis Box & Lumber Co., incorporated; capi- 
tal, $195,000. 

Tacoma—Tacoma Mill Co., 


decreased capital to 


10,000. 

Halon Mills—Union Lumber & Shingle Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $499,900. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Williamson—Turkey Creek Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $30,000. 

WISCONSIN. Milwaukee—Lafayette Timber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $32,000. 

Wauwatosa—Wauwatosa Pattern Manufacturing Co., 
incorporated; capital, $5,000. 


Casualties 


ALABAMA. Opelika—Opelika Heading Mill, 
by Farley Bros., damaged by fire; loss, $30,000. 

ARKANSAS. Garner—Sawmill of Kelly Lumber Co. 
damaged by fire; loss, $10,000. 

Texarkana—Twin City Lumber Co., loss by fire, 
$15,000; 500,000 ft. dressed lumber and molding de- 
stroyed; no machinery damaged and plant will continue 
operation. 

CALIFORNIA. Anderson—Anderson Lbr. 
sheds and yards destroyed by fire; $20,000. 

FLORIDA. Tampa—Main stock shed of Twin City 
Lumber Co., burned; loss, $25,000. 

NEBRASKA. Omaha—Geo. A. Hoagland Lumber Co., 
loss ‘by fire, $1,000 worth of fence posts in yard. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Oxford—C. D. Ray & Son, loss 
by fire in lumber plant; several thousand, 


owned 


Co., office, 


Bay City—Oregon Silver Spruce Co., saw- 
mill destroyed by fire; loss, $75,000. 

Hubbard—Sawmill of School & Moomaw burned; no 
insurance. 

Klamath Falls—Box factory of Growers, Packers & 
Warehouse Assn. of San Jose, Calif., destroyed by fire; 
loss, $65,000 in equipment and $50,000 in shook. 

Portland—Sawmill, etc., of St. John Lumber Co. dam- 
aged by fire; loss, $400,000. 

TENNESSEE. Rockwood—Molyneux Lumber Co., loss 
by fire, $8,000. 

VIRGINIA. Farmville—Taylor 
loss by fire, $50,000. 

WASHINGTON. Yale—North Fork Lbr. Co., sawmill 
burned; loss, $100,000. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Nallen—Wilderness Lumber Co., 
loss by fire, $10,000; boarding house destroyed and 
three men killed. 

WISCONSIN. Oconto—Holt Hardwood Co., loss by fire 
caused by lightning, $250,000. 


TIMBER LAND SALES 


SACRAMENTO, CaLiF., May 3.—The Oregon-Owen 
Timber Co. has purchased the holdings of the Olds- 
Brownlee Co., including 11,000 acres of timber in 
the Butte Falls district, 5,000 acres being under a 
Government cutting contract; the Pacific & East- 
ern Railroad, a line of fifty miles long, tapping the 
timber; the Brownlee mill in Medford, with a 
eapacity of 125,000 feet a day, and all logging 
camp equipment. The consideration is reported 
to be over $1,000,000. 


PINE BuurFf, ARK., May 5.—The Graves Lumber 
Co., of Camden, purchased about 6,000 acres of 
timber land in the western part of Jefferson and 
eastern part of Grant County from E. B. Pike, of 
New Hampshire, for $75,000. The tract contains 
about 15,000,000 feet of pine. The new owner 
will probably construct a mill on Pine Bluff & 
Western railroad. 


Manufacturing Co., 


SACRAMENTO, CaLiF., May 3.—The purchase of 
3,320 acres of standing timber west of Goose Lake 
in Modoc County by the Weyerhaeuser Realty Co., 
was announced at Alturas on Tuesday. Charles 
F. Stewart and Mrs. S. J. Chase, children of the 
late J. H. Stewart, were the sellers. 





Notwithstanding the slight easing off in build- 
ing activity reported from various sections during 
the last thirty days, the millwork producing plants 
are as a rule quite busy on orders already booked, 
and have sufficient business in sight to keep them 


going steadily for a long time to come. The fol- 
lowing reports from news correspondents of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN reflect conditions at the 
various centers named: 


The sash, door, and interior finish plants at 
Duluth, Minn., are reported running full time, 
with a good volume of orders on hand, more es- 
pecially for materials for houses of moderate price. 
Prices are holding steady. 

A better run of millwork orders, including sash 
and doors, is reported from Columbus and central 
Ohio territory. Mills are said to have orders on 
hand sufficient for several weeks, and business is 
coming in fairly well. Building operations in that 
territory, while not as brisk as at this time last 
year, are better than normal. 


The door factories and planing mills of Buffalo, 
N. Y., havea good run of orders at present, and 
the outlook is favorable for steady business for the 
near future. Threatened labor troubles in that 
= been cleared up, and the outlook is quite 
right. 


_ Fair weather thruout the eastern section of 
Nebraska has materially increased the number of 
orders placed with the Omaha sash and door fac- 
tories. Indications are that May will show a big 
Acorement in their business as compared with 
pril. 


Tho sash and door business at Baltimore, Md., 
is reported less “snappy” than early in the year, 
confidence in the present situation and outlook 
is freely expressed by dealers. 

The demand for window glass is reported even 
slower than recently, jobbers and dealers continu- 
ing to buy on the hand to mouth basis. The 
American Window Glass Co. is reported to be 
operating at only 50 percent of its capacity, while 
Some of the other machine plants also are operating 
at greatly reduced capacities. 


(AEM ee ees 


Woodworking Firm Expands 


Urbana, OnI0, May 5.—Announcement is made 
that the Maple Lumber Co. is increasing its capital 
Pog from $15,000 to $50,000, because of plans 
or increasing its facilities. This company in re- 
cent years has engaged in the manufacture of 
handles and ball bats on quite a large scale. It 


produces ax, pick, hammer, hatchet, lawn mower, 
and other handles, as well as about one hundred 
sizes and shapes of ball bats, employing about 
thirty-five men. The company plans to spend 
about $20,000 on a new power plant and to add 
other facilities. When these are completed it will 
furnish employment for around fifty men. 


Charting the Millwork Item 


One of the graphic charts making the rounds of 
publicity now is a detailed showing of the costs of 
what is presumably the average home building, as 
laid out by the American Appraisal Co. This is 
one of the most elaborate charts on the details of 
cost in building that has yet been put out, and 
includes not only the different items of the material 
and labor but also profit, overhead and archi- 
tectural superintendence. 

In this charting, leaving out the profit and over- 
head and taking only the material and labor cost, 
millwork is listed as representing 13.2 percent of 
the total cost. This does not sound very important 
until we consider that the total of lumber is shown 
as only 20% percent. So the millwork is more 
than half the lumber item. 

The millwork is subdivided into windows, doors 
and stairs, and in this respect the chart springs a 
surprise. Windows are listed as representing 82.5 
per cent of the millwork cost, stairs 10 percent, 
and doors only 7.5 percent. 

Try that on some of your own jobs and see how 
it works out. It is probable that in most homes 
windows represent more in both space and in cost 
than the doors, but surely the difference is not as 
wide as that indicated here, It is admitted that 
the items vary in different types of construction 
and in certain localities, both as to relative cost 
and as to quantity used, but somehow it looks like 
the door item should loom up a little more conspicu- 
ously than it appears to in the charting referred to. 

Interior millwork properly divides itself into four 
items: Doors, windows, stairs, and the casing 
molding and base, paneling and other special mill- 
work used inside the home. It will help to a better 
understanding of what to stock and how much of 
each if the retailer will do some checking up now 
and then on the relative importance of the different 
items as listed here. Then, if when several are 
gathered together there is an exchange of estimates 
and experiences, we may get some valuable light on 
the subject not only of the relative importance of 
doors and windows but also on what is doing in 
stairs and in other interior trim. 
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| ROUGH OR DRESSED 
) MOULDINGS, LATH, 
SHINGLES 


my Sales Agent for the Following Mills:— 


THE HEBARD CYPRESS COMPANY, 
Waycross, Ga. 


BIG SALKEHATCHIE CYPRESS CO. 


Varnville, S.C. 
BLACK RIVER CYPRESS CO. LYON PINE COMPANY, 
Gable, S.C. Odessa, Fa. 
BURTON - SWARTZ PINEORA MANUFACTURING 
CYPRESS CO. OF FLORIDA COMPANY, . 
Perry, Fla. Pineora, Ga. 
SAVANNAH RIVER LUMBER Also agents for 
COMPANY, DIBERT, STARK & BROWN 


Vale Royal Mill, Savannah, Ga. 


Gilmania Mill, Gilmania, S.C. 


CYPRESS CO. 
In territory east of Pittsburgh. 


Gulf Red Cypress Co. 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 











COLONIAL LUMBER Co. 


B and Better Short Leaf Steam 
Dried, Rough 


: FINISH 


No. 2 and Better Dimension, 
Dressed as Wanted 


One Inch No. 2 Worked to Any 
Pattern Wanted 


COLONIAL LUMBER CO. 


COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 


























If It’s 


POPLAR 


Wire Case-Fowler 


Case-Fowler Lumber Co. 


MACON, GEORGIA 
We are Equipped to Resaw and Surface 
J. H. Mackelduff, Manager 


General Sales Office, 1234 Commercia! Trust Building, 
Phone, Spruce 1593. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Chicago New England St. Louis 
Representative Representative Representative 
James N. Woodbury, J.J. Bertholet Wm. Dings 
11S. La Salle St. 30 Hemming St. Railway Exchange, 
Chicago, Ill. Boston, Mass. St. Louis, Mo. 


Phone, State 9022. 


The largest Poplar Mill in the World 
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Dealers Using 
Our Mixed Car Plan 


will tell you that it has resulted in 


—lower freight costs 
—lower stock investment 
—increased turnover. 


What the plan has done for others it 
will do for you. Try our 


Oak Flooring 


in mixed 
cars of 
Hodge-Hunt 
Brand 


Yellow Pine 


Oak Finish and Moulding, Red and 
Black Gum Trim and Tennessee Red 
Cedar Closet Lining. 


HODGE- HUNT 
Lumber Co., Inc. 


HODGE, 3 LOUISIANA 




















P { Band Sawed Southern 


ck 
che is Le Hardwoods and 
ove Louisiana Red Cypress 


Partial list of dry stock ready for 
immediate shipment : 
PLAIN SAP GUM PLAIN RED OAK 
3 cars 4/4 FAS 2 cars 4/4 FAS 
8 cars 4/4 No. { Com. 20 cars 4/4 No. | Com. 
3 cars 4/4 No. 2 Com. 5 cars 4/4 No. 2 Com. 
2 cars 5/4 FAS 6 cars 5/4 FAS 
3 cars 5/4 No. | Com. 10 cars 5/4 No. | Com. 
10 cars 6/4 C. & B. {car 5/4 No. 2 Com. 
6 cars 6/4 No. 2 Com. {car 6/4 FAS 
2 cars 1xi8” & up 2 cars 6/4 No. | Com. 
Panel 6 cars 3/4 No. | Com. 


QTD. SAP GUM QTD. RED OAK 
2 cars 4/4 FAS 4 cars 4/4 FAS 
_— a4 _ LA. RED CYPRESS 
2 cars 5/4 No. 1 Com. —& cars 8/4 FAS 
7 cars 6/4 C. & B. cars 6/4 Selects 
6 cars 8/4 C. & B 2 cars 8/4 No. 1! Shop 
: ; 4,000 ft. 4/4 FAS 
ears 10/4 C. & B. 
QTD. RED GUM 3,000 ft. 4/4 Shop 
. ROCK ELM 


a 


3 cars 4/4 FAS 
6 cars 8/4 Log Run 
" ste on ke! om. Not over 20% No. 2 Com. 
! car 5/4 No. { Com. 
4 cars 6/4 FAS 
cars 8/4 
3 cars 8/4 FAS, LUMBER COMPANY 


Main Office and Band Mill : 
FERRIDAY, LA. 


Branch Sales Office: 610 
Lombard Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Also well assorted stock 
Plain Red Gum 3/4 to 
6/4 thickness. 











Logging Ralph r Bryant 


Have you a problem to solve in logging, lo 
transportation or harvesting tan bark an 
turpentine economically? “Logging” will 
tell you how. An invaluable reference book 
for logging superintendents, timber owners, 
etc. Cloth, $4.50, postpaid. 


A exican Lumberma n 431 So. Dearborn St, 


Chicago. IIl. - 














MERRILL, WIS. 


May 5.—Railroad shipments of logs from land- 
ings to mill have been resumed following the re- 
cent wet weather. The Stange Lumber Co. is re- 
ceiving from twelve to fourteen carloads a day be- 
ginning this week from Camp 7 and is completing 
its tracks to the Bluebell Line above Wild Cat 
Lake, where the company is putting in a mile of 
track. The Heineman Lumber Co. has also planned 
to begin shipping of logs from landings to mill 
this week, and will have seven to eight carloads 
daily. The Kinzel Lumber Co. has been sending 
an average of fifteen cars daily down from its 
Newwood camps. The present is ideal weather for 
drying, and the lowering of the rivers has en- 
abled those plants where yards are on low ground 
and overflowage to resume operations. The ground 
has begun to settle and logs are coming in freely 
from landings. 

The assessor of incomes for Marathon and 
Lincoln counties has issued the following value 
of timber products to city and town assessors for 
use in assessing these during 1924: Lumber in 
pile, No. 1 and better hardwood, $58; No. 2, $21; 
No. 1 and 2, $20; No. 3, $8; No. 4, $3.50. No. 3 
and better pine and balsam, $22. No. 3 and better 
good white pine, $32; No. 4 pine, $20; No. 5 
pine, $11; No. 6 pine, $3.50. Hemlock lath, 4- 
feet, No. 1, $7; No. 2, $6; No. 3, $2.50; 32-inch, 
No. 1, $2. Western cedar shingles, extra A, $4; 
standard, $3; sound butts, $1.75. Value of logs de- 
livered to railroad, after deducting the cost of 
loading ; Hemlock, $16. Hardwood, 6-inches and 
up, $19; 10-inches and up, $35. Standard cedar 
ties, 8-inch, 75 cents; 64%4-inch, 35 cents. Stand- 
ard hemlock and tamarack, 8-inch, 60 cents; 7- 
inch, 30 cents. Hemlock bark, $9.50. Criticism 
has been made that the hemlock prices are too low, 
and that No. 1 hemlock lumber should be $25 in- 
stead of $20; logs, $19 instead of $16 ete. 

Lumbering operations are moving satisfactorily 
in Marinette and Menominee, the mills running to 
eapacity. The Oconto Lumber Co., of Oconto, will 
put on a night shift, which will add about one 
hundred men to the pay roll. The Ford Motor 
Co.’s sawmill at Pequaming, Mich., recently re- 
sumed after a shutdown of two months, the clos- 
ing of the mill being necessitated by lack of tim- 
ber to supply the plant. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


May 5.—There appears to be a little dullness in 
hardwood demand as a whole. Production has 
been increasing, and it is reported that log prices 
are slightly easier. Some houses have been shading 
lumber prices just a little. Demand is scattered, 
but covers especially common grades, and poplar, 
gum items, cottonwood, oak, ash, elm and cypress, 
with a fair amount of walnut and maple selling. 
Quotations, inch stock, FAS quartered oak, white, 
$130@140; red, $115. Common quartered, white, 
$80; red, $75. Plain oak, red or white, FAS, 
$90@100; common, $60@65. Poplar, FAS $100 
@115; saps and selects, $85; common, $55@60. 
Quartered red gum, $85@90 for FAS; and $52 
@55 for common. Plain red gum, $85 and $52. Sap 
gum, $55 and $45; quartered sap, $60 and 50. 
Walnut, FAS, $217.50; selects, $160; common, 
$117.50. Ash, $105 and $65. Chestnut, $110 
and $65. 

Building permits in Louisville for April set new 
records, when they went over $4,000,000. The 
operations for the year are now well up with those 
of last year, when a new record was created. 

Louisville demand for lumber, millwork ete. has 
been good, but volume from out in the State is 
poor, as there is very little building in agricul- 
tural districts, while the coal mining industry is 
dull, and the oil trade has not recovered from 
the slump in crude oil prices of last season, and 
there is no drilling activity. 

The W. R. Willett Lumber Co., Louisville, is 
making progress on its new yard buildings and 
offices. The company recently secured an excellent 
yard site, with the idea of operating a storage 
yard for quick handling of retailers’ requirements. 

Work is progressing on the new millwork plant 
and lumber storage buildings of W. J. Hughes & 
Sons Co. When completed, the company will have 
one of the largest and most modern handling plants 
in the State or in the South. 

A number of developments in eastern Kentucky 
are reported as planned this summer, in which 
small mills will be started on staves and heading, 
or lumber operations in the eastern Kentucky 
timbered districts. 

Edward L. Davis, of the Edward L. Davis Lum- 
ber Co., Mobile, Ala., while in the city last week, 





claimed that demand had been fair on sap gum and 
ash, but that export business was handicapped by 
lack of vessels to carry lumber from Mobile. 

George Wilcox, of the I. B. Wilcox Lumber Co,, 
Louisville, remarked that logs were a little easier 
in price in the South, and that production had been 
a little better. The company is moving cypress, 
red gum, sap gum and elm principally. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


May 6.—Activity on the local lumber market 
continues to be practically confined to the retajj] 
yards catering to the building trade. With the 
advance of the season, building continues to jn- 
crease, residential work predominating. Whole- 
salers, however, find that demand for hardwoods 
is below normal, with practically all industries ab- 
staining from buying. Maple flooring hag started 
to move with more momentum, and is expected to 
recover from its recent weakness within a short 
time. All other items are extremely slow for this 
time of year. Automobile interests are a disap- 
pointment to the lumbermen. Even sash and door 
manufacturers are beginning to withdraw from the 
market. While they are understood to be manu- 
facturing on a considerable scale, they are not buy- 
ing new lumber, the apparent tendency being to 
consume present stocks. Lack of dry stocks con- 
tinues to be referred to as one of the major causes 
of the present unsatisfactory condition, and many 
local authorities express confidence that by the 
time new dry stocks are thrown on the market, 
within a few weeks, general business improvement 
will tend to bring about a betterment in the lumber 


market. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


May 6.—Retailers are squating away for an un- 
usual increase in business during the remainder of 
the month, due to the decided impetus given to 
Detroit’s building program by a large number of 
new projects which have been announced within the 
last week. Two large new downtown hotels are 
included in the program and many more dwellings 
in practically every section of the city. It is in- 
creasingly evident from the comments of contractors, 
realtors and builders that this is due to a great 
extent to the continued steadiness of prices. A 
survey of automotive plants indicates that there 
has not been any serious curtailment of production, 
in spite of rumors to the contrary, and that the 
outlook for the immediate future calls for extensive 
purchases of lumber and other raw materials, 

The C. W. Kotcher Lumber Co, has begun an ad- 
vertising campaign in street cars and newspapers 
featuring the Own Your Home idea with a view te 
arousing interest in home ownership on the part of 
the large number of apartment dwellers in this city. 

George H. Howenstein, secretary Detroit Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, reports excellent results from 
the codperative advertising campaign on cedar shin- 
gles, whereby rust proof nails are furnished free 
with each order. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


May 5.—With larger southern mills reporting a 
further improvement in foreign demand nearly 
sufficient to offset the lull in domestic sales, and a 
slow but steady improvement noted in domestic con- 
sumption, the turning point for the better seems to 
have been reached, with the trade more optimistic 
than it has been in several weeks. Bookings to 
foreign markets the last ten days by various south- 
ern agencies have increased about 8 to 10 percent. 
Production has reached better than 90 percent of 
normal among the larger mills, and several stocks 
are being rapidly accumulated, tho most shipments 
still are of mixed lots. The furniture and automo- 
tive factories continue to buy on a conservative 
basis, with the future outlook a little uncertain. 
Retail yard stocks are low, and replenishments will 
soon be necessary. 

Prices generally are unchanged in items used by 
the furniture trades, save that in one or two in- 
stances there have been slight declines in common 
grades, averaging $1 to $2. Plain sap gum this 
week is quoted at $57 to $58 for 4/4 FAS, 5, 6 and 
8x4 running from $60 to about $63. Both No. 1 
and No. 2 common in all dimensions show a decline 
of $1 to $2 compared with last week. No. 1 com- 
mon, 4x4, is $41 to $42; 5 and 6x4, $44; 8x4, $49 
to $50. No. 2 common, 4x4, is $24 to $25; 5, 6 
and 8x4, $26 to $27. These prices, however, are 
uncertain at present, as smaller mills show #@ 
tendency to accept business below the market. 

There have been no changes at all recently in 
either quartered red or plain red gum prices. Qu0- 
tations: Quartered red gum, FAS, 4/4, $81; 5, 
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g and 8/4, $85 to $90; No. 1 common, 4/4, $51 to 
$52; 5, 6 and 8/4, $55 to $60. No. 2 common, 4/4, 
$30 to $31; 5, 6 and 8/4, $32 to $37 and $38. 
Plain red gum, FAS, 4/4, about $75 on the aver- 
age; 5 and 6/4, $83; 8/4, $89 to $90. No. 1 com- 
mon, 4/4, $45; 5, 6 and 8/4, $53 to $60. No. 2 com- 
mon, 4/4, $30; 5, 6 and 8/4, $32 to $36 and $37. 

The better grade of white oak has declined about 
$1 in the last week, while the common grades have 
declined $1 to as much as $3. 

No changes whatever are noted this week in 
hardwoods used by the automobile trades, maple 
and elm prices being the same as have held the 
last several weeks. The market is getting a trifle 
weaker, however. 

Some dimensions of hardwood flooring have de- 
clined in the last few days as much as $3, while 
others show an increase of $1 to $2. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


May 5.—Hardwood trade is still quiet, altho 
there are some signs of renewed interest. Neither 
yards nor factories are inclined to buy for the 
future. Retailers are making inquiries to replenish 
stocks. Factories making automobiles, furniture, 
boxes and musical instruments are still good buyers, 
but orders are for present needs. Prices on all 
hardwoods are firm at former levels, and cutting 
to force trade is not general. F. LB. Pryor, sales 
manager W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., reports about 
the same volume as for the last few weeks. Prices 
are firm. Shipments are prompt and there is no 
accumulation of dry stocks... The American Column 
& Lumber Co. reports a fairly steady trade, with 
the volume about the same as during last month. 

Southern pine business is showing signs of im- 
provement. Retailers have been able to move stocks 
since the weather has improved, and as a result 
are coming into the market. Home building is 
brisker. Transit cars are numerous and these are 
disposed of below market. W. L. Whitacre, of the 
W. L. Whitacre Lumber Co., reports a quiet de- 
mand, with some weakness in certain items. Rough 
finish’ is still firm. FE. A. Prentice, of the E. A. 
Prentice Co., is having a better demand for ‘south- 
ern pine. The South Side Lumber Co., retailer, is 
having a good run of business. The J. E. McNally 
Lumber Co. is fairly busy making deliveries. This 
company recently completed a number of improve- 
ments at its plant. The Andrew Lumber Co. is 
having a good demand for southern pine, according 
to O. H. Craft, sales manager. The Herbst-Black 
Lumber Co. is having a good trade and stocks are 
now being moved that were contracted earlier in the 
season. The Doddington Co., which has four retail 
yards and mills, is having a better run of business 
since more favorable weather prevails. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


May 6.—Demand for southern hardwoods is a 
little more active so far as building trade interests, 
including flooring manufacturers, and makers of 
furniture are concerned. There is, however, no 
increase in buying on the part of automobile in- 
terests, who are continuing to take sap gum, elm, 
maple, ash and sycamore in very limited volume. 
There is a fairly active call from box manufactur- 
ers for lower grades, but box interests are rather 
less active. Export interests continue to send 
numerous inquiries and offers but they have gen- 
enerally materially reduced their prices, with the 
result that there is little actual export business 
being put thru. A great deal of oak, ash and gum 
are being forwarded daily to Germany, Belgium, 
the United Kingdom and other foreign countries, 
but this is merely in fulfilment of orders booked 
some time ago for May and June shipment. Plan- 
ing mill interests are absorbing considerable quan- 
tities of oak, gum, poplar, cypress and other woods. 
Indeed, they are proving the main reliance just 
now. 

Production is being curtailed somewhat in the 
southern field. This is due in part to the shortage 
of logs resulting from very heavy recent rains 
during the week just ended. It is also due in part 
to the unwillingness of manufacturers to pile up 
4 surplus beyond the prospective requirements of 
consuming interests. It is generally conceded that 
stocks are lighter now than as of Jan. 1. 

W. M. Lynch, vice president and general manager 
Delta Export Lumber Corporation, will sail for 
Liverpool May 10 on the Leviathan. He will spend 
several months in Europe and in Africa. 

C. M. Sheppard, manager export department BE. 
L. Bruce Co., engaged in the manufacture of oak 
and other flooring at Memphis, Little Rock and 
Nashville, sailed from New York today for Europe 
on the Pittsburgh. . 

C. J. Tully, president Anderson-Tully Co., ac- 
companied by his wife, will sail from New York 

ay 1, and C. C. Dickinson, vice president and 
general manager BH. Sondheimer Co., will go to 
Europe the latter part of June. The latter com- 
pany has many outlets in Europe and Africa. 

Thomas A. Wilson, general manager Western 
Manufacturing Co. (Ltd.), Regina, Sask., spent 


some time here last week. He bought considerable 
lumber for shipment to his plant. 


H. L. Munal, of Memphis, Tenn., recently pur- 
chased an interest in the Northwestern Hardwood 
Co., of St. Paul, Minn., and has become assistant 
secretary and southern manager in charge of its 
office and yards at Memphis. On this yard in 
South Memphis, which recently has been leased 
by the company, it has planned to accumulate a 
well assorted stock of southern hardwoods, and 
Mr. Munal will be in active charge of the pur- 
chase and handling of this material. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


May 6.—Hardwood demand is off and prices are 
being shaded a little, according to the local trade. 
There has been little demand from the retailers for 
the last six weeks. Retailers here are convinced 
the peak of Indianapolis building has passed. They 
are not speculating in hardwood. Most of them 
have adequate stocks to last for a month or more. 
Some furniture factories report good business and 
are in the market, while others say they have few 
orders ahead and are buying only sufficient to com- 
plete these. None have any reserves. Last week 
saw a’slight increase in demand from automobile 
factories, but this business continues off. The 
body plants, however, seem to be busy and are tak- 
ing some stocks. Flooring and interior finish manu- 
facturers are making up stock and are in the mar- 
ket for small orders. Many of them, however, can 
see the bottom of the order files and are taking 
no chances of being caught with large stocks of 
raw material. Utilities continue to buy heavy tim- 
bers, and railroads are buying some bridge timbers 
and cross ties, but they are particular about the 
prices and expect concessions. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


May 5.—More or less business continues to 
come from consuming centers, but buoyancy is 
totally lacking. Building operations unquestion- 
ably comprise the backbone of the hardwood mar- 
ket. Building projects already under way will 
require the available supply of hardwood items en- 
tering into construction work. The planing mills 
and sash and door plants are the most active 
lumber buyers. Hardwood flooring manufacturers 
are getting more business than they were a few 
weeks ago. Automobile manufacturers have slowed 
up production and are operating plants at about 
SO percent capacity. Furniture manufacturers are 
buying hardwoods again, in slightly increased vol- 
ume. They are reported to have a fair amount 
of business on hand. The recent sharp increase in 
the foreign demand for hardwoods has subsided 
temporarily. Overseas buyers quickly learned of 
the lull in the domestic market, and immediately 
demanded price concessions. Prices have been re- 
duced on several items, notably on red and sap 
gum, and are as follows: Plain mixed oak, FAS, 
$90; No. 1, $60; No. 2, $42; No. 3, $22. Red 
gum, FAS, $75; No. 1, $47; No. 2, $29; No. 3, $23. 
Sap gum, FAS, $54; No. 1, $43; No. 2, $24; No. 3, 
$19. Poplar, FAS, $110; No. 1, $59; No. 2, $40; 
No. 3, $28. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


May 5.—Some hardwood inquiries have been 
coming in, mostly from railroads. There has been 
some slowing down in demand from automobile 
manufacturers, but they are still taking more lum- 
ber than many other wood consuming manufactur- 
ers in this section. The furniture factories here 
continue to buy lumber in liberal lots, and most 
of them are being operated on steady time. Man- 
ufacturers of boxes and musical instruments are 
still buying liberally. Rural trade has been greatly 
handicapped by bad weather and bad roads, but 
an improvement is looked for before long, and 
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offered for prompt de- 
livery. Order in straight 
or mixed Cars. 


WHITE 
OAK 
_— OAK, GUM 
OAK CYPRESS 
RED 


15,000 4/4 FAS Plain Red Oak 
350,000 4/4 No. | Com. Plain R. Oak 
290,000 4/4 No. 2 Com. Plain R. Oak 

60,000 4/4 FAS Plain White Oak 

15,000 4/4 No. | Com. Plain W. Oak 
200,000 4/4 No. 2 Com. Plain W. Oak 

30,000 4/4 FAS Cypress 

9,000 4/4 Select Cypress 


GUM 


SAP 
GUM 


BLACK 


GUM 10,000 4/4 No. 1 Shop Cypress 
15,000 4/4 No. 2 Shop Cypress 
HICKORY 15,000 4/4 No. 2 Com. Cypress 
75,000 8/4 Select Cypress 
MAGNOLIA 17,000 8/4 No. | Shop Cypress 
8,000 8/4 No. | Com. Cypress 
CYPRESS 53,000 4/4 FAS Quartered Red Gum 






69,000 4/4 No. | Com. Qtd. R. Gum 








WHITE 
ASH 
‘Write for prices today. 


Grant Timber 
& Mfe’.Co. ssievas 


4 LOUISIANA 
W.W. BEAT Y, Sales Manager 














Band 

saum SHORTLEAF 
Base, Casing, Edge and Flat 
Grain Flooring, Ceiling, Partition 
Finish (ail thicknesses), Mouldings 
1°& 2” Yard Stock up to 20” long 





Also SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 
DAVIS BROS. 


Amicye LUMBER CO., Lia. 








reports say that more farmers will make improve- 
ments in 1924 than have done so for several years. 
Planing mills say that repair business has been 
good right along, and that new business is looking 
up a little. Logs are coming in a little better than 
they did a month ago. A great many are being 
assembled at Boonville, Ind., twenty miles east of 
Evansville, and most of these will be brought to 
Evansville. Logging operations are being grad- 
ually resumed along Green and Barren rivers in 
western Kentucky. Most of the logs will be rafted 
to Evansville. 


Theodore E. Rechtin, of the Rechtin Lumber Co., 
is back from a trip to Washington, D. C., where he 
attended an executive meeting of the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

In the Statewide primary election held Tuesday 
of this week, Claude Wertz, of the Maley & Wertz 
Lumber Co., has no opposition for the Democratic 
nomination for State representative from Vander- 
burgh County. 

State Senator Jacob Lutz, of Ashby & Lutz, 
Boonville, Ind., has been elected a delegate to the 
Democratic State convention from Warrick County. 





Lucas E. Moore Stave Co., Inc. 
| EXPORT MANUFACTURERS DOMESTIC 


Band Southern Hardwoods 


Kiln Drying a Specialty 
| Sales Office: NEWORLEANS,LA. Mills at Mobile, Ala. 























Manufacturers 


Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 
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— is so much bigger 
than a man, but it ends 
up in a saw mill just the 
same. 





Good tools are needed in mak- 
ing planks out of the giants, 
and belting is one of the tools. 


G 


Gandy Belt gives more service 
per dollar on the tough jobs. 
Try a Gandy. 


THE GANDY. 
BELTING CO. 


MAIN OFFicE; 740WEST PRATT ST. 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


NEW YORK; 36 WARREN STREET 
CHICAGO ; 552 WEST ADAMS STREET 


(PANDY <2" BELT 


“It’s the belt with the Green Edge” 














Announcing 


THE ROOSEVELT 


New Orleans’ Finest Hotel 
Gompletely Renovated and Refurnished 


Offering Unexcelled 
Accommodations and Cuisine 


THE BIENVILLE 
At Lee Circle 
Under Roosevelt Management 


For those who prefer home-like refinement 
and the utmost in service. 


A. BENAGLIA, General Manager 

















DAVENPORT 
HOTEL 


Spokane, U. S. A. 


INE EE Re Oe 


Headquarters for 
Lumbermen of 
the Northwest. 





Reasonable Rates 


Informal 


Numerous Dining 
Rooms Including 


Coffee Shop. 











Circulating Ice Water. Washed 
Air Ventilation. 








TACOMA, WASH. 


May 3.—The Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club de- 
cided at its regular meeting last Wednesday to 
take an active part in the fight being made to 
restore the Indian name of “Tacoma” to the moun- 
tain now known as Mount Rainier. The club ap- 
propriated $500 and authorized President Lee 
Doud to name a committee to conduct the organiza- 
tion’s part in the fight. 

On the motion of Paul Johns the club adopted 
a resolution expressive of the pleasure of the 
members over the election of Frank George Wisner 
as president of the National Lumber Manufactur- 


er’s Association. The secretary was instructed to. 


wire the resolution and the congratulations of the 
Tacoma lumbermen to Mr. Wisner. 

Mr. Doud read a letter from Ernest Dolge, presi- 
dent of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
containing an outline of the recent standardization 
conference at Washington. 

Most of the meeting was occupied with discussion 
over the best method of participating in the moun- 
tain name fight. A brief discussion of market con- 
ditions closed the session. 

The regular weekly meeting of the Tacoma and 
southwest Washington members of the Douglas 
Fir Exploitation & Export Co. was held May 2 
at the company’s offices here. Nothing new de- 
veloped at the gathering, it was reported, and the 
members declare the export market shows no im- 
provement and a still further decline in prices. 

A 40 cent cut in wages, which reduces the pres- 
ent wage seale to that in force in April, 1923, was 
adopted by the Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lum- 
bermen for the legion mills of this district at a 
meeting of the district board held here last Thurs- 
day. ‘The new scale became effective yesterday. 
An investigation of conditions in the lumber mar- 
ket preceded the action of the board, which de- 
cided that a revision of the wage scale was neces- 
sary in order to allow the mills to continue opera- 
tions. A mass meeting of the Four L employers 
and employees, held last Monday, approved of the 
proposed reduction and adopted a resolution call- 
ing on the wage board to take the action, which 
was done the following day. The action of the 
board puts the common labor wage for the Tacoma 
district at $3.40 a day. 

A heavy rain last Tuesday, which was general 
thruout western Washington, has temporarily put 
an end to the forest fire menace in the district. 
The rain was followed by cooler weather, which 
has still further aided the fire fighters. The relief 
is only temporary, according to warnings issued 
by State and Federal forestry officials, for unless 
there is additional precipitation the fire menace 
will loom large in a few days. 

Lumber carriers at the Tacoma docks during 
the present week included the following: Wheeler, 
Osgood Co. mill, Multonomah, 600,000 feet (part 
eargo), California. Baker dock, Cadaretta, 25,000 
feet (part cargo), California, and Missourian, 4,000, 
000 shingles, cross arms and box shook (part 
eargo), Atlantic coast. St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Co., A. L. Kent, 750,000 feet (part cargo), Atlantic 
coast; Robert Luckenbach, 950,000 feet (part car- 
go), Atlantic coast ; Rigi, 600,000 feet (part cargo) 
Australia ; Dorothy Wintermote, 500,000 feet (part 
cargo), California, and Circinus, 500,000 feet (part 
cargo), Atlantic coast. Puget Sound Lumber Co., 
Dorothy Wintermote, 500,000 feet (part cargo), 
California. Dempsey Lumber Co., Santa Inez, 
600,000 feet (part cargo) California; Terminal 
dock, Manukai, box shook (part cargo), Hawaiian 
Islands ; Lurline, 400,000 feet and box shook (part 
eargo), Hawaiian Islands. Tidewater Mill Co., 
Artigas, 750,000 feet (completing) Atlantic coast. 
Dickman Lumber Co., Everett, 700,000 feet (com- 
pleting), California. Port dock, Ipswich, 750,000 
feet (part cargo), Atlantic coast: August, 3,000,000 
feet (full cargo), Australia; Hverett, 500,000 feet 
(part cargo), California; Santa Inez, 200,000 feet 
(part cargo), California ; Andrea Luckenbach (com- 
pleting), 1,400,000 feet; Artigas, 1,000,000 feet 
(part cargo), Atlantic coast; Baltimore Maru, 

800,000 feet (completing), Japan; Loch Tay, 
600,000 feet (part cargo), Japan; Driebergen, 
900,000 feet (part cargo), Japan; Circinus, 430,- 
000 feet (part cargo), Atlantic coast ; Gyokoh Mary, 
600,000 feet and cedar logs (part cargo), Japan, 
and Kureha Maru, 300,000 feet (part cargo), 
Japan. 

Seven big deep seagoing vessels, all of them 
lumber carriers, docked at the Port dock here last 
Wednesday. This is a record for the Port docks 
as six ships at a time is the largest number that 
has ever been loaded in the past. The seven ships 
took a total of 8,300,000 feet of lumber to differ- 
ent parts of the world. 














Dredging of the city waterway, done by the 
Federal Government at the request of the Tacoma 
Lumbermen’s Club, has been practically completed, 
The waterway has been dredged to a depth of 19 
feet to its head, and ocean going vessels, which 
for years have been unable to reach the mills Jo. 
cated on the waterway, are now taking lumber 
from these plants. 

A total of 139 new homes, valued at $345,670, 
the second largest number of houses ever started 
in Tacoma during a single month, were begun dur. 
ing April according to the report of the city build. 
ing inspector. The total building permits for the 
month were 448, valued at $547,225. The record 
for the first four months of the current year shows 
1,454 permits taken out with a value of $4,075,000, 
Of this total, 448 permits are for new residences 
valued .at $1,065,765. The record for April ig 
nearly double that of the same month last year, 
and in the home building field was only exceeded 
in August, 1918. 

The Lindstrom Handforth Lumber Co.’s mill at 
Rainier has shut down for an indefinite period. 

The Defiance Lumber Co., which was to have 
shut down yesterday, is still operating, having a 
small amount of business on its books to clear up 
before closing. The mill will probably go down 
for an indefinite period early next week. 

The North End Lumber Co. has started cutting 
the material which will be used in the construction 
of the Henry Mill & Timber Co.’s new plant here, 
Some of the lumber will be on the site next week, 

Sparks from the engine room caused a small 
fire early yesterday morning at the plant of the 
Tacoma Millwork Supply Co. The blaze was ex- 
tinguished before any great amount of damage had 
been done. 

The Tacoma Mill Co., formerly one of the leading 
mills of the city but long out of active business 
here, has filed amended articles of incorporation 
reducing its capital stock from $250,000 to $10,000. 

Reorganized under the name of the Union Lum- 
ber & Shingle Co., articles of Incorporation for the 
new firm, formerly the Union Lumber Co., which 
operates a large plant at Union Mills, were filed 
this week. The Union Lumber & Shingle Co. is 
incorporated for $499,900. ‘The incorporators are 
Judd Greenman, A. D. Laws, Susie A. Chatten, 
Maude Chatten Cowherd, Fletcher Cowherd and 
Fletcher Cowherd, jr. 

The suit of the Wheeler, Osgood Co. against the 
owners of the steamer Baron Jedburgh was on trial 
all this week in the Federal court here. The case 
grew out of the .big storm last Christmas day, 
when the vessel broke loose and wrecked a log 
boom belonging to the local firm. Damages to the 
amount of $4,000 are asked. Judge Edward E. 
Cushman, who heard the case, reserved decision. 

Everett G. Griggs, president of the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Co., left last Tuesday for Cleve- 
land, where he will represent the Pacific coast at 
the annual meeting of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce. Mr. Griggs is one of the two Coast 
directors on the board of the national organization. 
After attending the convention, he will continue 
east and spend several weeks in the Atlantic coast 
cities. 

The Pierce County Democratic convention, which 
met here recently, indorsed Mrs. Everett G. Griggs, 
wife of the president of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co., for the position of delegate to the 
Democratic national convention. Mrs. Griggs has 
also received the indorsement of Chelan County. 
The convention is held this week. at Seattle. 

A. D. Laws, manager Union Lumber & Shingle 
Co., has purchased a residence in Tacoma at 2901 
North Cedar Street. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


May 3.—There is practically no change in the 
condition of the local market. To put it in the 
words of one lumber dealer, business is gradually 
getting down to a normal basis. Lumbermen find 
it rather difficult to get used to the condition that 
exists now, having done an exceptional business 
for three or four years, with practically no effort. 
They are doing a good business today, but they 
have to hustle a little for it. Prices are still of. 
Some price cutting is noted, but this is restricted 
entirely to the smaller yards. 

With very few new outbreaks of the hoof and 
mouth disease, and the letting up of the stringent 
quarantine, a considerably better business is looked 
for in the near future. The report on California 
crops just issued is very encouraging. ‘The effect 
of the recent rains on fruit, grain and truck crops 
thruout the State justifies the prediction that ex 
cellent yields will result in many sections which, 
a few weeks ago, gave little promise of producing 
anything approximating normal agricultural out- 
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puts. The southern counties were especially bene- 
fited, according to the report which stated that 
Los Angeles county and many other sections will 
harvest crops of many varieties that compare favor- 
ably with those of past years when more rainfall 
was recorded. 

Shippers to the Arizona market report no notice- 
able improvement as yet, it being too early to 
feel the beneficial results that will undoubtedly 
follow the modification of the neighboring State’s 
strict hoof and mouth disease quarantine. Gov. 
Hunt, of Arizona, on a tour of inspection in this 
State, gave assurance of an early easing up of 
the quarantine. 

Figures from the harbor commission show that 
coastwise receipts for February were 104,767,910 
feet lumber, 23,743,665 lath, 7,664,050 shingles, 
170,933 shakes, 183,386 lineal feet of poles and 
piles, 1,000 posts, 15,237 ties and 4,000 feet of 
cross arms—a total equivalent to 111,132,965 board 
feet, as compared with 115,787,582 board feet for 
February, 1923. 
of lumber and 946,400 lath from the Atlantic coast, 
as well as 4,738,233 feet of lumber and 81,665 lath 
from foreign sources, largely from Canada. 

The inbound waterborne movement to southern 
California during April held up well with preceding 
months of this year, the boat capacity of the ar- 
rivals being 134,480,000 feet. Ninety steamers 
brought in 115,295,000 feet of fir, while nineteen 
boats came in with 19,135,000 feet of redwood. 
Southern California ports, from Santa Barbara to 
San Diego inclusive, absorbed during the first four 
months of this year approximately 570,000,000 feet, 
as compared with 667,000,000 for the same period 
of 1923. 

It is reported that the steamers Lassen, Shasta 
and Siskiyou, of the E. K. Wood Lumber Co.’s fleet, 
will be tied up after their present trips. This, it is 


There were received 1,299,633 feet | 


the lowest for some time. Some mill representa- 
tives say that it is impossible for them to meet 
quotations being ¢irculated. A great number of 
retailers are taking advantage of going prices and 
have placed orders. T. A. Sparks, of the Theo. 
A. Burrows Lumber Co., reports that the spruce 
market has been very quiet, altho prices are un- 
changed. He looks for an improvement shortly, 
and believes that prices will be maintained. The 
wheat elevator construction program seems to be 
rather backward. It is doubtful whether there 
will be many new elevators built until the Royal 
Grain Commission reports. The wheat pool agi- 
tation has affected elevator construction programs. 

William Hoover, representing Tomlinson & 
Mitchell here, returned last week after an extended 
visit in the East. 

Last week brought a few surprises regarding 
further elimination of country yards. The ten 
yards operated by the Dewey-Gardner Lumber Co. 
have been taken over by competitors. The Beaver 
Lumber Co. (Ltd.) has taken over yards of the 
Maguire Lumber Co. at Southey, Earl Grey, and 
Strassbourg, Sask. There are other deals pending. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


May 3.—April’s cargo movement totaled approxi- 
mately 25,000,000 feet, establishing a record. Not 
in years has so large a monthly footage been 
shipped by water from Bellingham. The outgo 
averaged 1,000,000 feet a vessel. Two cargoes ex- 
ceeding 6,000,000 feet were lifted at the Bloedel 
Donovan and E. K. Wood mills by the Williams 
line. Shingles, lath and box shook also were 
shipped. Destinations were Australia, Japan, At- 
lantic coast, Hawaii, Alaska and California. May’s 
outlook is good. Shipments this week were: 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, Willsolo, 3,000,000 

feet, Atlantic coast; 





George L. Olson, 1,300,000 
feet, San Pedro; Geisha, 








600,000 feet, west coast 
South America; Munrio, 
600,000 feet, Cuba, the 
first shipment from this 
port to that island in 
many months. Puget 
Sound Sawmills & Shingle 
Co., Cireinus, 1,000,000 
feet, Atlantic coast. E. K. 
Wood Lumber Co., El 
Capitan, 1,000,000 feet, 
San Pedro. The El Capi- 
tan also lifted 1,250,000 
feet at the company’s 
Anacortes mill; Willsolo, 
300,000 feet from the 
Bellingham mill and 300,- 
000 feet from the Ana- 
cortes mill. Vessels are 
due at the Bloedel Dono- 
van mill within the next 
week to load for Australia, 














The Miller House, at White Plains, N. Y., a frame structure built in 1734, 
attained fame thru being used by George Washington as a headquarters 
during the Revolutionary War. Of the houses used as headquarters by 
the Father of His Country, this is the only one now standing in West- 
chester County, and it was used by him for a longer time than was any 
other headquarters in New York State. The house was restored in 1917 
by the White Plains chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion. Owned by Westchester County, it is open free to visitors, daily 
except Mondays, and contains many objects of historic interest and an 


value. 


Japan and California. 
About the same time two 
carriers will load at the 
Puget Sound mill for 
Hawaii and California. 


Bellingham mills and 
adjacent logging camps 
closed this week to ob- 
serve this city’s fifth an- 
nual tulip festival. Several 
local mills were closed for 
entire day and the 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills closed its camps at 





said, will make thirty lumber carriers out of service. 

Living quarters for 13,735 Los Angeles families, 
or more than 50,000 persons, have been provided 
for by building permits issued for single dwellings, 
double bungalows, flats and apartments since Jan. 
1, according to a report on building conditions. In 
the foregoing categories of residential buildings, 
single houses are greatly in the majority, the report 
shows, more than six thousand having been under- 
taken in the last four months, as compared with 
3,985 apartment houses and flats and. 3,743 double 
bungalows. 

G. F. Hoff, secretary of the San Diago Material- 
men’s Association, is a week-end visitor here. 

C. E. Priest, general auditor of the Red River 
Lumber Co., with headquarters in San Francisco, 
is in town for a few days visiting the local office. 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 


May 5.—Fine weather has created an optimistic 
feeling. A number of houses have been started, 
and local retailers report a steady increase in their 
Volume. Conditions on western farms this spring 
are really ideal, altho labor shortage is causing 
a little anxiety. City wholesalers report the mar- 
ket very unsteady. Prices quoted last week were 


Alger and Saxon for three 
days. One lumber concern, the Columbia Valley 
Lumber Company, entered a miniature dwelling. 


Log receipts show very little decline at this 
port, the slump in rail business on the Milwaukee, 
due to burning operations, being offset by water 
receipts. Logging camps in this district are burn- 
ing their slashings in accordance with a State law. 
The Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills is burning at 
Saxon and Alger, and the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co. is burning at Kulshan. 

The Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills has pur- 
chased a powerful donkey engine for its Clallam 
Bay camp. It is capable of being used either for 
high lead or slack line work. Large cribs of logs 
arrive from that camp daily for the company’s 
cargo mill, 

The Dodd Lumber Co. is installing another ma- 
chine in its shingle mill at Silver Beach, also a 
new boiler. This company has been operating three 
shifts with two machines for the last year, a 
record probably unsurpassed, and equaled by few 
mills in the Northwest for that period. 

The Upright Shingle Co. this week began operat- 
ing its shingle mill near Kendall. It is one of the 
most modern electrically operated shingle plants in 
the Northwest, says President James L, Gilfilen. 

J. A. Loggie, president Whatcom Falls Mill Co., 
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Weis- Patterson 


Lumber Go., Inc. 


PENSACOLA, FLORIDA 


Manufacturers 


Gulf Red Cypress 
Tupelo 
Southern Hardwoods 


CYPRESS AND TUPELO 
MOULDINGS AND TRIM 
CYPRESS LATH & SHINGLES 





"THE WOOD ETERNAL” Tenten Re USPSQRR 














Lutcher & Moore 
Cypress Lumber Co. 


LUTCHER, LA. 


Manufacturers of 


Band Sawed Louisiana Red 


CYPRESS 


LUMBER, LATH and SHINGLES 














CYPRESS 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 
Louisiana Cypress 
Lumber, Lath 
and Shingles 
Also Tupelo Lumber, nee oom » Comptete 

Planing Mill F: 


Dibert,Stark &Brown Cypress o., Lid. 














Manufacturers DONNER, LOUISIANA 
| Tie Planters Lumber Co. 
JEANERETTE, LA. 


BAND SAWED 


OUISIANA 
RedCyp 


ress 


AND TUPELO LUMBER 
Special Attention to Railroad Orders. 


LATH, PICKETS, SIDING, FLOORING 
CEILING and MOULDINGS. uo 











Machine Molder Practice 


the operation _and 
endence als the molding machine. Pub- 
iby a eaetien er who traveled 


—— thousands of miles the 
information. de of miles eather then $2.50, 
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Labor and Money 


Our facilities enable 
usto give Exception: 
alfy prorapt service 


FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 
WRITE TO 


SOUTHERN COUPON CO. smwiFoKH, 





Why Do You 
; Advertise? 


Why just to broaden acquaint- 
ance among prospective 
builders. Well here 
is an advertising me- 
dium for you which 
turns immediate pro- 
fits—it’s the 


Monarch Meal 
and Feed Mill 


Put one of these mills in your yard.and let farmers 
know you can grind their corn, oats, rye, buckwheat, 
etc. They will come to see you and ofttimes will take 
home a jag of lumber or order a big bill from you. 


Write for catalog today. 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., rioney. ra. 












*hapel BEE DASE BE LES PAS OS 


A new book by 
“*The 


Lumberman 
Poet’’ 


Come 


By 
DOUGLAS MALLOCH 





“Pack your things” and “come on 
home” to “church and Mother and 
Home and Dad, the grassy road and 
the village school.” 


Make the acquaintance of Great- 
grandfather Green, Elder Jones, 
Private Hill, Pa and Ma, The New 
Preacher, Crazy Pete and others. 


They will bring a warmth to your 
heart, a smile to your lips, perhaps a 
tear to your eyes. They will tighten 
home ties, make life worth living. 


You will want “Come on Home” 
for yourself, and to send to the ab- 
sent. Postpaid, $2. Bound in blue 
cloth, 222 pages. Address: 


American Lumberman 
431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 











MAKE your timber investments pay maximum 

returns. “Principles of Handling Wood- 
lands” by Henry Solon Graves tells how. $2.50, 
postpaid. American Lumberman, 431 So. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, III. 





left early this week for a business trip East. His 
company’s cedar plant is operating steadily. 

Pat McCoy, pioneer Washington logger, was a 
Bellingham visitor this week, having returned from 
a winter in southern California. 


ASTORIA, ORE. 


May 3.—Shipments from Columbia River during 
April aggregated 93,469,885 feet, a mark which 
was only equalled once before, in August, 1923. 
In April forty-one vessels loaded 32,036,979 feet 
of lumber at the mills of the Astoria custom dis- 
trict, while 61,433,206 feet was taken from the up- 
river plants. The dominant feature of the month’s 
movement was the heavy intercoastal shipments, 
which aggregated 28,007,418 feet. Foreign ship- 
ments totaled 35,603,880 feet, while the coastwise 
movement amounted to 29,858,887 feet. 

For transporting lumber from mills along the 
Columbia River that do not have facilities for 
handling ocean vessels, to the Port of Astoria 
terminals for shipment in cargo, the Arrow Tug 
& Barge Co., of Astoria, has purchased a large 
barge with a capacity of 250,000 feet. It recently 
constructed a powerful river tug which will han- 
dle the barge. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


May 5.—The lumber market is weak—very weak 
in spots. But the retailers—most of them very 
busy—are not showing an unusual desire to buy, 
and hand-to-mouth transactions are still the order 
of the day. Those who come into the market are 
asking concessions, and are getting them. In most 
instances in all grades, wholesalers are fighting 
hard against any sagging of prices and they feel 
as a unit that the present weakness is destined to 
pass off and be followed by a strong market and 
higher costs. However, they make no secret of the 
fact concessions are being allowed. Mill prices 
are fluctuating with wholesale. Some wholesalers 
have no complaint to make and insist they are 
pushed to the utmost to care for the volume of 
business that is coming along in a natural, steady 
manner. However, three such firms encountered 
last week are all dealers in west Coast products. 
There was not a single North Carolina pine firm, 
of a dozen or more interviewed, that did not 
characterize the market as weak and sales on a 
day-to-day basis. Eastern spruce has ceased to 
be a factor in the market. Very, very little lum- 
ber is coming in, mills advising that they can get 
rid of stocks to better advantage in the United 
Kingdom. Spruce lath, meanwhile, are very plenti- 
ful, most of them coming in cargo lots and being 
sold in advance. The metropolitan market just 
now has about all the lath it can handle. The 
hardwood market is unsettled due to a great deal 
of bargaining. Maple flooring is one of the items 
that has sloped off in recent days. Redwood also 
has been hit by the weak market, prices having 
shaded $5 in the last two weeks. 

While lumbermen generally scout the theory 
that a sag in construction has affected the lumber 
market, nevertheless residential building launched 
in the several boroughs during April was 22 per- 
cent under the volume for March. The total! value 
of contracts offered in April was $68,107,000 on 
residential construction, which was 52 percent of 
the month’s total. Builders themselves hold that 
there is nothing in the situation to warrant the 
fear that home construction will not dominate the 
field this year. Total building contracts awarded 
in New York for the first four months of this year 
totaled $408,571,400, an increase of 116 percent 
over the corresponding period in 1923. 

Ernest Dolge, president West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association and head of the Ernest Dolge 
Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash., is spending some time 
in the East. He is a firm advocate of standardiza- 
tion and spoke on this subject last Friday as the 
special guest of the Intercoastal Lumber Shippers’ 
Association at a luncheon in the Yale Club. 

Charles Hill, general manager Southern Pine 
Sales Corporation, is convalescing at his home in 
Montclair, N. J. He is expected to be back at 
his office within a month. 

Charles Anderson, of the Anderson Lumber Co., 
Marion, S. C., was a recent visitor in New York. 
He expected to stop in Philadelphia on the way 
South. 

A. J. Phipps, of A. J. Phipps & Co., reports rail- 
road tie business sloping off after a period of 
marked activity. Some of the railroads are still 
buying, Mr. Phipps commented. 

George W. Jones, of the Camp Manufacturing 
Co., says that buildings recently destroyed by fire 
at Franklin, Va., are already in process of recon- 
struction. Temporary machines have been installed 
and business is going on, but not quite as usual. 

Elmer S. Anderson, of the Southeast Lumber & 
Export Co., recently returned from a trip to West 
Virginia and other States. 

George E. DeNike, secretary New Jersey Lum- 
bermen’s :Association, has been ill for the last 
three weeks in Paterson Hospital, having under- 





gone an operation on his back. He returned ty 
the office last week, but is able to attend to busi- 
ness only a few hours a day. 

Hugh Mackay, president W. Malcolm Mackay 
(Ltd.), St. Johns, N. B., is in New York arranging 
contracts for transportation of lumber with his 
New York representatives. 

The steamer Howard Luckenback is now dis. 
charging at this port for Chas. R. McCormick & 
Co., being one of four boats that arrived last week, 
Seven more cargoes are due to arrive in May. 

Elmer E. Dey, of the Duquesne Lumber Co., con- 
firmed reports of the great scarcity of Canadian 
spruce. Mr. Dey said southern roofers are soft, 
and he expected no change in this condition for 
the immediate future. 

Howard Jayne, of the Jayne-Yereance Lumber 
Co., Portland, Ore., arrived in New York last 
Wednesday. He will spend some time visiting the 
trade and looking over conditions. Mr. Jayne 
stopped in Chicago on his way East. 

Capt. M. W. Haney, of the William Schuette Co., 
left the first of last week for the Pacific coast, but 
will stop some time in the Inland Empire. Capt. 
Haney expects to be away about five weeks. 

Henry M. Anderson, of Aberdeen, Wash., presi- 
dent Twin Harbors Lumber Co. and also interested 
in the Twin Harbors Stevedoring Co., the Anderson- 
Middleton Lumber Co. and the Bay City Lumber 
Co., is in the East to make a thoro study of the 
lumber situation. 

Mr. Anderson spent last week as the guest of 
R. S. McConnell, his local representative. They 
spent last Thursday in Philadelphia and will visit 
other cities. 

L. L. Daugherty, of Daugherty-McKey and Co., 
spent a few days in New York the last week. Mr. 
Daugherty has been some time in Washington, D. 
C., but is preparing soon to return to his home in 
Valdosta, Ga. ‘ 

R. W. Parks, of the Parks-Towne Lumber Co., 
Portchester, N. Y., was in the city last week on a 
buying trip. He reported business active in Port- 
chester. 

Robert E. Stocking, of Power, Moir & Stocking 
left last Thursday for a trip to the mills of Canada. 
He will visit Montreal, Three Rivers and Quebec, 
returning to New York next Saturday. 

Leon Isaacsen, of the Yellow Poplar Lumber Co., 
with office at 33 Rector Street and mills at Coal 
Grove, Ohio, on account of being laid up with 
rheumatism will be unable to attend the annual 
of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute at 
Louisville, Ky., May 8 to 9. Mr. Isaacsen is a 
director of the institute. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


May 5.—The statement of exports of lumber and 
logs from Baltimore for March is as follows: 


Feet Value 

PORE, WOTAWOOE oo. ioc cen ee 83,000 $17,807 
Boards— e 
IN sige colo os675 sar Minerecnterat 38,000 3,375 
OCHEY BOTUWOOER 2.06665 cnevee 1,00 33 
SEE Rn ree 306,000 21,486 
EA rien renee mene 41,00 6,034 
EE sess cin h-o%0 8 6 aeo:0.e seb 271,000 37,290 
Other RWAFAWOOGS. ...0cccc2ece 29,000 2,714 
Staves, slack cooperage ...... 19,428 1,360 
Hardwood flooring .......... 101,000 11,300 
Manufactures of wood ....... enees 39,423 
besieged Ra eho eee $130,822 


The steamer Pacific arrived at the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co.’s Curtis Bay depot at Baltimore from 
Everett, Wash., a week ago with approximately 
5,000,000 feet of lumber, almost entirely fir and 
general yard stocks, and 100,000 hemlock lath. 
The demand for Pacific coast stocks is stated to 
be rather slower than it was proved to be earlier 
in the year. 

F. E. Hoffman, of the Hoffman Lumber Co., 
Columbia, S. C., and president National Lumber 
Exporters’ Association, stopped in Baltimore last 
week on the way back from the company’s mill to 
Fort Wayne, Ind., where the Hoffman Bros. Co. 
makes its headquarters. Mr. Hoffman, while here, 
conferred with Harvey M. Dickson, secretary of 
the association, on organization matters. He was 
inclined to regard the outlook for the hardwood 
trade as good. ; 

Another visitor last week was A. G. Morrison, 
of Edmiston & Mitchell, Glasgow, Scotland, who 
had been making a trip to the lumber centers as 
Memphis, Nashville, Mobile, Cincinnati and cities 
in the South. Mr. Morrison said that he found 
stocks at the mills not at all large, and quotations 
firm, and he expressed the belief that those foreign 
importers who waited for the prices to come down 
would be disappointed. 

George T. Garrity, who has been selling lumber 
in this territory on a commission basis, will shortly 
join with his brother, James T. Garrity, who had 
been with Wehr & Edwards last Saturday, to carry 
on a lumber business on their own account. J. T 
Garrity is succeeded by Frank Ing. 

W. S. Henderson, of Greenleaf Johnson & Sov, 
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wholesalers in North Carolina pine and other 
woods, has gone on a trip to Augusta, Ga., to see 
the inauguration of operations at the new sawmill 
erected there by the Zitgraf brothers and carrying 
on activities there as the Richmond Lumber Co. 

T. B. Bledsoe, of the Brown-Bledsoe Lumber Co., 
hardwood distributer, recently started on a tour 
to southwestern Virginia, to visit the sawmills. 

William Beaser, of the American Box & Shook 
Co., of Norfolk, Va., was in Baltimore recently in 
the course of a business trip. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


May 5.—Business here is fair from the whole- 
salers’ standpoint, and good from the retailers’ 
point of view. Retailers, however, are not buying 
as much lumber as they did some weeks ago. With 
shipments daily increasing they have been obliged 
to curtail buying until they can get some of their 
stocks worked off. Several rainy days last week 
hindered deliveries. In Philadelphia proper some 
large contracts have been awarded. Many old 
buildings in the downtown business section are 
being remodeled. Suburban yards report business 
good and appear to be moving a fair volume of 
lumber. These yards are receiving large amounts, 
so their buying has fallen off somewhat. A great 
deal of home building is being done in the suburbs. 
Some of the South New Jersey yards notice a slight 
let-up, with prices easing off. They bought heavily 
and, with improved shipments, have to curtail their 
orders. 

Most of the mills in the South shipping into this 
territory have had splendid’ weather, which has 
enabled them to make heavy shipments. With the 
yards here having good stocks on hand to begin 
with, the amount of new orders is sure to suffer. 
Shipments are heavier than production and orders 
are low. Southern pine flooring is being sold to 
the yards on the following basis: Bé&better, $66; 
No. 1 common, $56; No. 2 common, $29, and No. 3 
common, $21.50. Framing, 10 to 16-foot, D4S \%- 
inch scant, is moving in good volume at these 
prices: 2x8- and 2x4-inch, $33; 2x6-inch, $31.50 ; 
2x8-inch, $32; 2x10- and 2x12-inch, $33. Roofers, 
6-inch, $31; 1x8-inch, $32; 1x10-inch, $32.50, and 
1x12-inch, $33. Hardwood is holding steady with 
some recessions where the mills want to move 
surplus stock. This is mostly on the lower grades. 

The William McLean Lumber Co., wholesaler re- 
cently incorporated, has opened an office here at 
341 Land Title Building, and will specialize in 
West Virginia and southern hardwoods. William 
McLean is president. 

H. S. Shepherd, of the W. L. Shepherd Lumber 
Co., Montgomery, Ala., spent several days in this 
city recently. 

George M. Hoban arrived here recently from 
Seattle, Wash., where he has spent about one year. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


May 5.—The North Carolina pine market during 
the last week in April and the first few days of 
this month has been very quiet. A number of mills 
had very good business during April, altho all items 
made did not move briskly. There is some stock 
being offered both by large and small mills, but 
not much disposition to cut prices. The mills are 
having a great deal of trouble with labor supply, 
due to large demands made by farmers. The mills 
have good stocks ready to ship, however. and many 
of them will soon be needing more money. Some 
air dried lumber is coming in, due to good weather 
recently, but mills are not disposed to cut prices. 

There have been more inquiries for 4/4 edge No. 
2 and better, but sales are light. Competition in 
New England and elsewhere is keen. Edge 4/4 
No. 3 is moving very slowly. No. 2 and better 4/4 
stock widths have been quiet, except 5-inch, which 
continues popular. Prices are not as strong with 
many mills, altho those having a small surplus are 
holding firm. No. 3 4/4 stock widths are still very 
sluggish, altho 10- and 12-inch could be moved in 
larger volume if the stock were available. Edge 
5/4 and 8/4 has been very quiet, but inquiries for 
6/4 have picked up a little. Nos. 1 and 2 bark 
strips and miscuts are being paid a little more at- 
tention, with prices of bark strips rather weak, 
while miscuts are firm. 

There has been very little demand for 4/4 edge 
No. 1 box, rough and dressed, tho lower prices 
have been quoted. Box makers are not rushed 
with business. Some air dried is now being of- 
fered. Edge 4/4 No. 2 box has been very quiet. 
Some rather low quotations have been made. No. 
1 4/4 stock box has not been moving very briskly 
recently, and some attractive prices on kiln dried 
stock are being made by small mills for quick 
shipment. No. 2 4/4 stock box has not been 
active in 8- and 12-inch widths, but 10-inch has 
been in good demand. Prices vary on both rough 
and dressed. Edge box, 5/4 and 6/4, has not been 
active recently. Demand for box bark strips, 4/4, 
has not shown any improvement and price has 


weakened with some mills, especially on rough 
strips. 


Sales of flooring have been small and there has 
been a decrease in sales of thin ceiling and par- 
tition. Prices vary more now than for some time. 
Bark strip partition, No. 2 and better, has been 
more active, there is also a good demand for 2%4- 
inch face bark strip flooring. A large sale of this 
item was made but at a very low price. Roofers 
both air dried and kilm dried, have been very 
quiet. The mills are quoting rather high, while 
buyers do not appear interested in rather low prices 
quoted by wholesalers, who are expecting prices to 
be lower before very long. Rough and dressed 
framing and dimension have been quiet, and the 
same is true regarding lath. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


*May 6.—Demand for lumber in this market is 
not showing the usual seasonable activity. In 
spots there is a good demand, but in general the 
retailers are placing orders only for current re- 
quirements. Prices in nearly all lines have receded 
during the week. Southern pine mills, which are 
getting the bulk of the business, seem unable to 
keep their prices stable, and the redwood and 
western pine mills have made some heavy reduc- 
tions. Hardwood prices are unsettled and fir is 
very weak. Cypress is the only wood that shows 
any stability. Some shingle men report business 
good, others say it is poor. Locally business has 
been good with retailers, tho not up to the mark 
set last year. Building permits issued in April 
totalled 705, with a valuation of $2,148,750; 
against 682 permits in April, 1923, for $2,790,350. 
In Kansas City, Kan., permits issued in April 
were for a total of $550,000. 

Harry T. Kendall, sales manager Kirby Lumber 
Co., Houston, Tex., visited here last week on his 
way home from the East. 

Webster McDonald, who has been covering the 
Kansas City trade for the Tri-State Lumber Co., 
has gone to Detroit to assist R. H. Van Doren in 
that territory. 

Robert Seely has resigned from the Long-Bell 
sales force to go to Seattle to represent the Hirsch 
Lumber Co., of New York. Mr. Seely formerly was 
in Seattle with the Burton-Beebe Lumber Co. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


May 6.—Houston wholesalers are marketing 
about as much as the mills produce, except for a 
few items of the common grades of pine. Recent 
rains gave another setback of about a month to 
hardwood production, but only temporarily slack- 
ened pine logging. There is a fairly good reserve 
of logs on hand at both the pine and the hard- 
wood mills. Orders are about 80 to 90 percent of 
normal. Shingles and lath continue dull. 

The Fields-Lutman Lumber Co., one of the larg- 
est retail lumber concerns in Houston, will now 
be known as the Howard G. Fields Lumber Co. 
With the retirement of John Lutman from the 
company, and the purchase of his interest by Mr. 
Fields, the latter becomes president. J. B. Einfree 
has been chosen vice president. 

Lynch Davidson, president Lynch Davidson Lum- 
ber Co., and now busied with a campaign for gov- 
ernor of Texas, Monday night came home to ad- 
dress his constituents. 

Houston Hoo-Hoo have postponed until May 12 
a meeting planned for April 28, and a program 
is being arranged for the new date. The Hoo-Hoo 
Club met bimonthly during winter, but it has been 
decided to meet monthly only during summer. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


May 5.—The sawmill companies are receiving 
from northern Minnesota line yards a fair volume 
of orders for mixed carloads of lumber, and some 
business was reported from towns in North Dakota. 
Operators await a better market, with retailers 
confining their buying to just sufficient to cover 
business in sight. That under these conditions 
the volume of bookings should have reached the 
proportions it has lately, is regarded as gratifying. 
Quotations on all items of northern pine lumber 
are being held steady at the cuts of $1 and $2 in 
lower and medium grade materials announced re- 
cently. Fresh inquiry for box lumber was received 
by jobbers and millmen during the last week, and 
some orders for shipments to Milwaukee and 
Chicago were booked. Business from industrial 
companies for standard boxes and packing cases is 
light. Improvement was noted in the demand for 
lath during the last ten days. Easiness in the 
labor market is a feature in this district at present. 
Millmen reported that men for the spring log 
drives are now to be hired at $3.50 a day, as com- 
pared with $6.50 and $7 last spring. Men for sum- 
mer logging camps are available at $50 a month, as 
compared with $75 last year. 

Following upon the heels of the establishing of 
the Balsam Wool Co. for the manufacture of fiber 
for insulation purposes, the Cloquet Lumber Co. in- 
terests at Cloquet, Minn., have just completed a 
factory that will take the waste from the sawmill 
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Here’s the place to get 
quality lumber and structural 
material; also prompt shipments. 


WRITE TODAY. 


Newbegin Lumber Co. 
1052 Pacific Ave., 
TACOMA, WASH. 


CEDAR 


Bevel Siding, 


Duluth—Lyceum Bldg., 
H. S. Robb, Mar. 


Flooring, 
Ceiling, 
Bevel 
Siding 
and Finish, Long 
Timbers, Joists, Finish and 


Dimension, etc. gles. 


WE are manufacturing 40,000,000 ft. annually of Idaho and West- 
ern Pine at Dalkena, Washington. Send us your inquiries. 
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Lumbermen’s Exchange 


R. P. PRAY R. H. BROWNE 
White and Sugar P INE 


and North Coast Lumber Box Shooks, 
Cut Stock, Mouldings 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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255-257 First National 
a Bank Building 





| CXALIFORNIA WHITE PINE 
ALIFORNIA SUGAR PINE 


FOR FACTORY AND PLANING MILL 


Sivers Savidge Lumber Co. 


Hobart Bldg,, San Francisco, Calif. 
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ALL KINDS OF 


REDWOOD LUMBER 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 


ALSO 
California Sugar and White Pine 
Redwood and Cedar Shingles 


Wendling-Nathan Co. 
LUMBERMEN'S BUILDING 
110 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

















_MAC ARTHUR & KAUFFMAN 


SHELDON BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


SUGAR and WHITE PINE 


Our specialty for 15 years. Write for prices. 















and convert it into high grade wall board. Cloquet 
timber conversion factories no longer look exclu- 
sively to white pine timber for their raw material, 
as they once did. They are now able to handle 
smaller timber trees and the so-called inferior 
trees are coming into their own at last. 

P. M. Shaw, jr., Duluth jobber, has returned from 
a two months’ vacation spent at Summerville, S. C. 
En route north on his return he visited several 
New York State points. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


May 5.—Steady increase in volume of orders has 
stabilized the market somewhat. However, the 
mills require considerable business in order to keep 
up with shipments, which are coming out with 
great regularity, and are about neck and neck with 
production. Some mills report plenty of orders, 
and a few have put on extra night shifts. There 
has been a slight falling off in business from the 
oil field section, but yard business has been brisker 
than usual. There has been some rain, but no 
more than was needed, except in a few spots, con- 
sequently there has been very little hindrance to 
production and shipments. Cars are furnished by 
the railroads as promptly as needed. There are 
no complaints of lack of labor. While there was 
considerably more business booked this week than 
last, it was taken at somewhat lower prices. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


May 5.—There has been no marked activity in 
southern pine circles during the last week. While 
demand has not been as sharp as it was expected 
to be, southern and western markets continue fairly 
active, and there is beginning to be a little better 
call from the East. Better weather thruout this 
territory has facilitated building operations, and 
retail yards are enjoying a fairly brisk trade. The 
better grades of building lumber are more or less 
active, but there has been a marked easing off in 
demand for dimension. Boards have also shown a 
little less strength during the last ten days, Rail- 
roads are not buying in anything like the volume 
hoped for this spring. The export situation re- 
mains unchanged, with a fair volume of material 
moving to South America and the West Indies. 
Unusually heavy rains the latter part of last week, 
together with high winds, did considerable damage 
to crops and interfered to some extent with logging 
operations, Production, however, has not decreased, 
most mills continuing to operate full time. Ship- 
ments remain in excess of both production and or- 
ders, with the result that some mills report badly 
broken stocks. Prices have weakened slightly, tho 
not to such an extent to cause any uneasiness. 


LAUREL, MISS. 


May 5.—Market conditions in general show very 
little change. Mill stocks thruout this entire sec- 
tion are hardly normal; ip fact, stocks of a number 
of larger mills are considerably below normal. Or- 
der files, while not large, are in fair shape. A sur- 
vey of retail yard conditions recently made by one 
of the local mills showed that retail stocks are 
small, and that the demand for building materials 
is increasing daily. Export trade shows little im- 
provement; the quantity being exported from week 
to week, however, continued fair. Hardwood prices 
seem to be holding fairly steady. 

The Wausau Southern and Marathon lumber com- 
panies are expecting a visit from a group of their 
directors and officers, most of them coming from 


Wausau, Wis. 
MACON, GA. 


May 6.—The shortleaf air dried roofer market 
is off. Prices on roofers as well as on 2-inch stock 
for the last two weeks have been falling. Today 
roofers can be purchased fairly easily at $20 and 
$21, altho a few of the mills that have sufficient 
orders on hand to keep them running for a few 
weeks are asking $21 and $22. From the buying 
end there come: reports that the retail yards are 
simply out of the market, and that, while there has 
been issued a large number of building permits, 
the prospective builders have been putting off the 
starting of operations. The yards are afraid to 
buy a big volume of lumber until they know what 
turn the building will take. Kiln dried shortleaf 
finish, both rough and dressed, has been weakening 
both in price and demand. A number of the mills 
are shipping a nice volume of this stock into 
Florida, but the market in both the eastern and 
the western sections of the State is decidedly off. 
B&better 4/4 rough finish is selling at $43 to $44, 
and 5/4 and 6/4 is selling at $48 to $50. The 
market on No. 1 common is very inactive. 

Among the wholesalers visiting the roofer mills 
during the week were W. G. Underwood, of the 
Underwood Lumber Corporation, Jacksonville, Fla. ; 
John Shepherd, of the Shepherd Lumber Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Mr. Hartmann, of the Philip Lanier 
Lumber Co., New York City; Mr. McCreight, of the 
McCreight Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Mr. Rich- 





ardson, of the Duquesne Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Brooks Flowers, of the Brooks Flowers Lum. 
ber Co., Montgomery, Ala., and H. G. Work, of the 
Work & Hamilton Lumber Co., Savannah, Ga. 


WARREN, ARK. 


May 5.—There has been but slight activity in 
the Arkansas soft pine market this week, the result 
being a slump in prices. Price reductions in the 
main were by manufacturers who had surpluses 
they were desirous of moving. The tendency of 
the market is downward. Manufacturers feel that 
this trend can continue but a short while, in view 
of the heavy volume of building permits in the cities 
and some rural communities. Inquiries are being 
received in fair volume from the dealers and most 
of them are for mixed cars. Industrial buying ig 
light. Car siding is moving, but at prices that 
are not attractive to the mills. The weather this 
week has not hindered production. Good car sup- 
ply has enabled shipments to be in excess of new 
business. Stocks continue to be broken, but are 
not very low. Small mills are operating to capacity, 

The hardwood market is very quiet, demand being 
slack. Some car material is moving, buyers using 
gum and oak. Hardwood flooring is being sold, in 
small volume but at reasonably good prices. Gum 
trim is a consistent mover. Hardwood production 
has been curtailed this week on account of rains, 


EVERETT, WASH. 


May 3.—The log supply on Puget Sound is ap- 
proximately 300,000,000 feet, as compared with a 
normal inventory of about 200,000,000 feet. The 
supply on hand Dec. 31, 1922, which was regarded 
as normal, was 196,000,000 feet. The present ac- 
cumulation is such that a large number of asso- 
ciation operators have shut down their camps in- 
definitely, so that the total input for Everett and 
vicinity has been reduced by about 60 percent. 
Only a few of the larger operators are maintaining 
their organizations, and at least one of them hag 
cut down production to one side. Six months ago 
practically the entire supply of available logs was 
held by the mills; today the situation is exactly 
reversed, the ownership of the supply remaining 
in the loggers. The market on fir logs is steady. 
The impression prevails that the big loggers will 
remain inactive for some time. There is no imme- 
diate danger of a scarcity, since the present ac- 
cumulation, together with importations from Brit- 
ish Columbia, will be ample for the mills. It is 
understood that Canadian operators are ready to 
dump 15,000,000 to 20,000,000 feet of logs a month 
on this market. 

The cedar log situation is different from the fir, 
inasmuch as cedar, both lumber cedar and shingle 
cedar, is becoming scarce. The market is unex- 
pectedly firm on the $18 base. One of the largest 
operators in Snohomish County has been stripped 
of cedar, so that today, for the first time in five 
months, he has not a single cedar raft on hand. 
Edmunds mills applied here during the week for 
shingle cedar, but were unable to get it. They 
have not tried to make any extensive purchases 
here for some time. Also shingle operators at 
Ballard and Lake Washington are trying to pick 
up logs. The red cedar shingle market is lifeless. 
Demand is slack, and the selling price is below cost 
of production. 

The fir situation made a quite rapid turn this 
week, so far as volume is concerned. One of the 
largest mills in Everett has more than doubled its 
sales during the last fortnight, and reports that 
the volume of inquiry is rapidly increasing. But 
the price is low, and transactions are being closed 
on ridiculously small margins, or no margin at all. 
There is plenty of business, if the mills wish to 
take it at the prices offered, the situation being 4 
buyers’ market pure and simple. Some of the mill- 
men expect a log shortage in July and August, with 
an excellent prospect of satisfactory business; but 
they are doubtful about the situation during May 
and June. 

Ed Walton, a brother of Clyde Walton, president 
Walton Lumber Co., and of Eslie Walton, Walton 
Veneer Co., has reached Everett, with the inten- 
tion of making this city his home. The Walton 
brothers are sons of P. T. Walton, organizer of 
the P. T. Walton Lumber Co., founder of thirteen 
line yards in Oklahoma, which properties are now 
owned and operated by the Fullerton-Stuart Lumber 
Co. Mr. and Mrs. Ed Walton, accompanied by 
Mr. and Mrs. Clyde Walton and Dr. and Mrs. S. L. 
Caldbick, left during the week for Vancouver, B. C. 
They will return in a few days. The Walton 
Veneer Co., one of the newest and most extensive 
manufacturing enterprises in Everett, is nearing 
completion, and from the present outlook will be 
operating within thirty days. 

The Norwegian motorship Geisha, Capt. O. M. 
Bugge, is in port to load 2,000,000 feet of lumber 
for the west coast of South America. She is owned 
by Winge & Co., of Norway, and will be operated 
regularly between the Northwest and the west 
coast. The motorship Indra, sister to the Geisha, 
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owned by the same company, is due here next week, 
also to load lumber for the west coast. 

The Sumner Iron Works has two new features 
almost ready for the millmen of the Pacific North- 
west. One is the Sumner 9-foot band mill, and 
the other is the Sumner sash-gang. WBach of them 
will present the latest ideas in mill machinery, 
adapting them to Douglas fir and other woods of 
the Pacific Northwest. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


May 3.—One of the hopeful signs in the fir 
market is the steady tendency of the rail trade to 
absorb lumber, which, coupled with Atlantic coast 
demand and a slight renewal of activity in Japan, 
offers a modicum of comfort to manufacturers and 
wholesalers, notwithstanding the uniformly low 
figures on which the transactions are based. As 
one dealer states the case, the present situation 
offers a fine chance for shipments of mixed cars. 
The tendency of the trade as to volume and in- 
creased activity appears from figures supplied 
during the last ten days as to rail orders and the 
domestic cargo movement. While the number of 
reporting mills covers a rather heavy variation, 
the tendency toward increased business is plain. 
The figures are: . 


No. Rail Domestic 

Date— of mills orders cargo 
ys) 32 4,804,200 260,000 
OU Gane 65,5 25 3,935,200 1,082,100 
| errs 28 5,582,300 1,408,000 


The conclusion is inevitable that a slight re- 
vival of business in any quarter would instantly be 
felt all along the line, since there is no surplus of 








The gavel being presented to Mayor Curley of 
Boston, Mass., was made from a sound, beauti- 
fully figured piece of mahogany railing taken 
from Fancuil Hall, famed “Cradle of Liberty’ 
since 1763. It will be given to the G. A. R. 
nezt August 





stocks at the mills. The booking of a large order 
for Japanese squares by a Ballard operation during 
the week shows the eagerness of lumber merchants 
engaged in the export trade to take advantage of 
the present low freight rates and reduced prices 
for lumber. 

The market for red cedar shingles is stationary, 
under a light demand from widely scattered ter- 
ritory. If there is any change from conditions of 
a week ago it is that 18-inch stock is not quite so 
strong. Production has dropped to about 55 per- 
cent of normal. Some of the mills are down in- 
definitely, and those running are also indefinite as 
to the immediate future. Log supply is adequate. 
In marked contrast to the stagnation of American 
mills, British Columbia red cedar operations are 
all reported to be running double shifts. 

Arthur Bevan, assistant secretary and treasurer 
of the shingle branch, West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, will leave the Seattle headquarters 
for a thoro canvass of the mills. He will be absent 
about sixty days. 

Donald McCarthy, chemistry student at the Uni- 
versity of Washington, believes he will soon be 
able to produce substitutes for commercial tur- 
pentine, pine oil and resin. For three months he 
has been experimenting with oleo-resin, a fluid ob- 
tained from Douglas fir. 

Heavy rains thruout the Puget Sound region 
during the week thoroly dampened the forest floor, 
and put an end to extraordinary dry conditions 
in the woods. Slash burnings have been general 
in the Pacific Northwest, creating a heavy cloud 
of smoke, and making a dangerous situation with 
respect to forest fires. A number of fires broke 


out last week, causing the forest protective agen- 
cies to send out general warnings. 

Seattle wholesalers Thursday held their regular 
luncheon in the Dixie tea room. The subject for 
discussion was ‘‘Wholesale Terms of Purchase.” 
Cc. W. Johnson, of the Cross-Bodine Lumber Co., 
presided. 

R. B. Allen, secretary-manager West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association, returned Thursday from 
Washington, D. C., where he attended the stand- 
ardization meeting. 

A. A. Baxter, vice president Douglas Fir Exploi- 
tation & Export Co. and formerly general manager 
of J. H. Baxter & Co., of San Francisco and Seattle, 
is in the city. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


May 3.—In an attempt to meet the reduced lum- 
ber prices, manufacturers in several sections of the 
Pacific Northwest, and some in Portland, have cut 
wages in the mills 10 and in some instances 12% 
percent. The 10 percent cut was accepted by the 
employees, who have realized the condition of the 
industry, but in one instance where the 12% per- 
cent cut was made some seventy-five quit. It is 
expected that there will be an ample supply of 
labor this summer, both in the camps and in the 
mills, unless something-now unforeseen happens 
to create a big demand for lumber. Tremendous 
building activity is noted in Portland, and mills 
catering to local trade are having a big run of 
business. 

Until the early part of this week things looked 
threatening in the forest because of dry winds. 
Last Monday atmospheric conditions took a sudden 
turn and copious rains that extended over the 
greater part of western Oregon put an end to the 
danger. 

The largest lumber cargo ever set afloat here, 
and without doubt the largest shipped from any 
port in the world at any time, left here for New 
York a few days ago on the American steamer 
Monticello, which cleared with 6,300,000 feet of 
fir on board. Other recent lumber shipments from 
this port include: Osiris, 100,000 feet spruce and 
175,000 feet fir, for Glasgow, and 86,000 feet fir for 
Liverpool. Golden Gate, 150,000 red cedar logs 
and 108,000 feet fir lumber for Nagoya, Japan. 
The steamer also carried 2,500,000 feet of fir and 
hemlock lumber loaded at Coos Bay, and 700,000 
feet of fir and hemlock loaded on Grays Harbor. 
Boston Maru, 4,000,000 feet of fir lumber for Yoko- 
hama. Kashu Maru, 2,000,000 feet fir for Yoko- 
hama. August, 1,316,000 feet fir and 100,000 pieces 
of lath for Melbourne, Australia. Toshin Maru, 
350,000 feet red cedar logs for Yokohama and 
Nagoya, Japan. This steamer also had on board 
cedar logs, fir and hemlock lumber loaded at Aber- 
deen. Driegergen, 1,398,648 feet fir for Yokohama. 
Wallingford, 140,000 feet fir for San Pedro. San 
Pedro, 2,000,000 feet fir for San Pedro. Anne 
Hannify, 1,200,000 feet lumber for San Pedro. 
Dakotan, 341,000 feet fir lumber, 4,834 fir doors and 
15,000 feet cedar lumber for New York, and 200,000 
feet fir lumber and 560 fir doors for Boston. 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 


May 3.—Altho the foot and mouth disease epi- 
demic among California cattle, is believed to be 
about under control, its effect on the lumber indus- 
try is still being felt thru cancelation of box shook 
orders from fruit shippers. The Lamoine Box Fac- 
tory at Lamoine, Shasta County, reported this week 
that orders for vegetable boxes had been canceled, 
but the demand for fruit boxes continues fair. In 
other directions, however, last week has given a 
prosperous turn to the outlook. Both the Hutchin- 
son Lumber Co., at Oroville, and the Diamond 
Match Co., at Stirling City, began night shifts this 
week because of increase in orders. The Hutchin- 
son mill will now have a daily output of 375,000 
feet. Altho the Hutchinson logging operations have 
slowed up slightly, four donkeys are running, and 
it is planned to keep the woods crews busy thru 
the summer. The 27-acre mill pond is well filled. 
The sawmill of Landis & Chappelle, at Post Flat, 
El Dorado County, will begin sawing logs next 
Monday. C.G. Celio & Sons are putting their saw- 
mill and camp at Long Valley in order, and plan to 
run with full crews all season. The output will go 
largely into the building of summer homes. 

Because continued dry weather has hampered 
pine beetle control work in the Klamath Falls area, 
the control camp of the Klamath Forest Protective 
Association, which is operated by private lumber 
interests, halted operations Thursday. The two 
Forest Service camps and the Indian service camp 
will continue operations another fortnight, working 
on the badly infected area west of Bly. In dry 
weather the burning of the bark of infected trees 
is considered a fire hazard. 

The Clover Valley Lumber Co. expects delivery 
within a week on the new 100-ton locomotive re- 
cently ordered. The sawmill of this company is 
now cutting 1,600 feet daily. 

The W. W. Prather Lumber Co. has purchased 
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ALBION LUMBER CO. 


General Offices, Albion, California 
Mills: Albion and Navarro, Cal. Sales Office, Hobart Bldg., San Francisco 
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the former Hastings estate property, consisting of 
five acres and buildings, in Lakeport, Lake County. 
The present location on adjoining property is to be 
vacated, and the former Drake furniture factory 
on the purchased land will be converted into a plan- 
ing mill and sash and door factory. Wilbur Prather 
is head of the company, which has a sawmill on Elk 
Mountain, where it is working on 20,000,000 feet of 
fir, sugar pine, California white pine and Douglas 
fir. It has an output of 60,000 feet daily. A new 
logging railroad is being constructed on which a 
gasoline locomotive will operate. The mill has 
500,000 feet of seasoning lumber in stock, and it 
is announced that all clear stock sold this season 
will be from last year’s cutting. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


May 3.—Occasional showers today are bringing 
hope alike to the lumberman and the farmer, to 
the lumberman hope of higher water for driving 
and moisture in the woods to lessen the danger of 
forest fires, and to the farmer, hope of bounteous 
crops. Prices this last week have been practically 
stationary, following the rapid drop of the preced- 
ing week or two, but lumbermen are uneasy. 

Morris Cronkhite, of the Cronkhite Lumber Co., 
is now in New York and Washington on a business 
trip. He will also make a number of middle western 
points and will be back in Spokane within a couple 
of weeks. 

T. J. Humbird, president Humbird Lumber Co., 
left last week for Chemainus, B. C., to give atten- 
tion to the affairs of the Victoria Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


May 3.—There are sufficient logs in the booming 
grounds adjacent to the big sawmilling centers of 
the Coast to serve all the mills for some time, even 
if the logging camps were to close down at once. 
That action will, however, be taken in a more 
gradual form covering the next two weeks, accord- 
ing to an agreement arrived at by the British Co- 
lumbia Loggers’ Association at their monthly meet- 
ing held in Vancouver on Monday evening. There 
will be a complete shutdown, so far as the asso- 
ciation controls the situation, and following that, 
there is every expectation that there will be a 
further curtailment of production on the part of 
the sawmills. For the last month Coast logging 
camps have been working on a basis of a 30 percent 
reduction in their output, and many of the mills 
have also curtailed their lumber output. During 
the last few weeks new export business has been 
falling off almost to the vanishing point, with 
prospects for the immediate future not considered 
very bright. Three weeks is the time limit set by 
the millmen for cleaning up any export business 
they have on their books unless new orders in con- 
siderable volume are received in the meantime. 
Cleaning up of export orders will mean necessity 
on the part of the mills to put in effect a sweeping 
reduction. The action of the loggers is taken as 
the best measure to keep the market stabilized, and 
it is concurred in by the logging industry on 
Puget Sound. 

Disappointment over the Japanese lumber trade 
has been increased by the condition of exchange. 
This more than any other single factor is affecting 
the export lumber trade at the present moment. 
There is still some movement in lumber export, 
and one or two new customers for British Columbia 
timber have been noted in the week. Newfound- 
land, famous for its own timber, but chiefly for 
pulp-wood, is taking another consignment from 
British Columbia this coming week. The Margaret 
Coughlan, Vancouver steamer, is to load a million 
feet of selected stock for penstocks in the water 
power plant of a huge new pulp mill. The steamer 
will also take out a million feet of construction 
timbers. The other new customer is the Irish Free 
State. A direct service to Irish ports from this 
coast is being initiated by the Knockfierna. Lum- 
ber will be the principal part of her first cargo. 


Two sawmills which changed hands recently, the 
North Pacific Lumber Co. mill at Barnet and the 
Bucklin Lumber Co.’s mill at New Westminster, are 
being put in shape for operating at an early date. 
The new owners of the Barnet mill are spending 
a large sum reconditioning the plant, which has 
been idle for some years. The Bucklin mill, now 
under the control of F. R. Pendleton and asso- 
ciates, is having some extensive repairs effected 
and additional plant installed which will increase 
its capacity by 25 percent. 

The Abernethey-Lougheed Logging Co., operating 
with the Miami Corporation of Chicago, on a huge 
limit near Port Haney on the Fraser River, is 
making application to the Dominion Government 
for booming grounds on the river, which is a 
navigable stream and thus comes under Dominion 
jurisdiction. The logging company owns one of 
the most extensive logging railway systems in the 
Province, and the output is practically all brought 
to the Fraser River. 


ABERDEEN-HOQUIAM, WASH. 


May 3.—During April, fifty-nine vessels cleared 
from Grays Harbor carrying 72,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber. Three vessels cleared today for California, 
one for Japan, and one for the Atlantic Seaboard, 
There are only six vessels in port, three loading 
for California and three for the Orient. 

Numerous blazes in brush or on logged-off lands 
have caused considerable worry around Shelton 
and other parts of western Washington. The un- 
usually warm weather was responsible for several 
fires in and near the mills on the Harbor. Schafer 
Bros. Logging Co. suffered some loss, the extent of 
which is not known, when fire broke out among the 
logs in their Camp 9 in the Satsop River valley. 
The blaze was finally controlled. In the Wynooche 
valley, fires blazing on logged-off lands jumped 
the road into the timber and after considerable 
work was controlled. 

Building permits in Aberdeen for April totaled 
$64,842, or nearly $16,000 above the total of April 
last year. Highty-nine permits were issued, in 
nearly every case for dwellings, 

On May 1 the Donovan Lumber Co. suspended 
the second shift at Donovan mills No. 1 and 2, 
It will continue to operate one shift of eight hours 
at each of the mills. Francis Donovan states that 
the shutdown is for an indefinite time. Wilson 
Bros., Aberdeen, and the Grays Harbor Lumber Co., 
Hoquiam, are the only mills operating night shifts. 
The National Lumber & Manufacturing Co.’s mill, 
which has been down for two weeks, will resume 
operations May 5, working one shift. 

The new $500,000 community hotel was opened 
in Hoquiam, April 30.. Thorpe Babcock, manager 
North Western Lumber Co., is president. Gerald 
Frink, manager Washington Iron Works, Seattle, 
brother-in-law of George G. Kellogg, of the E. K. 
Wood Lumber Co., has presented the hotel with a 
Steinway Grand piano. 

The North Western Lumber Co., of Hoquiam has 
presented the Montesano High School with a lot 
120x50 feet in the rear of the present school 
property. 

Lewis T. Kniskern, assistant manager National 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co., succeeded A. W. Cal- 
low of the Carlson & Callow Lumber Co., of Ho- 
quiam, as president of the Hoquiam Rotary Club. 

Clyde Pitchford, assistant manager Hump- 
tulips Logging Co., who has been in California for 
the last month, has returned to Aberdeen. Mr. 
Pitchford was accompanied by Mrs. Pitchford and 
their two children. 

After more than two months touring the South 
Seas, Mr. and Mrs. Ralph D. Emerson have re- 
turned to Hoquiam, 

Mr. and Mrs. E. W. Daniels are receiving con- 
gratulations on the birth of a daughter. . Mr. 
Daniels is manager of the Knox & Toombs door fac- 
tory in Hoquiam. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


May 5.—With production of both pine and hard- 
wood better than 90 percent of normal in the South- 
east, and demand for leading items slowly expand- 
ing, manufacturers are better satisfied over the 
outlook. Present volume, however, is considerably 
less than had been expected, save in export sales, 
which are now at least 20 percent better than this 
time last year. Southern agencies booking foreign 
business report unusually heavy shipments of both 
pine and hardwood out of southeastern ports, 
largely to Great Britain and Europe, with Latin- 
American countries fair buyers. Weather has been 
very favorable the last week, with the result that 
construction is slowly improving, and there is a 
more active demand from the building trades than 
at any time this year. 

Principal sales at this market recently have been 
of ceiling and flooring, rough and surfaced finish, 
roofers and dimension, with boards, shingles and 
lath fairly active. A slight improvement is noted 
in flooring prices, 1x4-inch advancing $1 for the 
common grades to about $3 for the B&better. The 
latter is quoted this week at approximately $45 
to $45.50, though smaller mills are accepting much 
lower prices. No. 1 common is about $39, and No. 
2 common about $20 to $20.50. Ceiling lumber is 
substantially unchanged, 1x4-inch B&better being 
$45 or a little higher and No. 2 common around 
$20.50 to $21, a Jittle less than last week’s prices. 

Roofer prices are substantially the same, with 
1x6-inch No. 1 common running $43 to $43.50; No. 
2 common, $24.50 to $25; No. 3 common, $16.50 to 
$17. For 1x8-inch No. 2 common the average is 
$26. Some smaller mills are selling roofers at 50 
cents to $1.50 less than the above prices for a 
quick turnover. 

The rough grades of finish lumber seem to have 
declined a little in price, while the surfaced lum- 
ber is a little stronger. For instance, the quota- 
tions this week for rough finish, 1x6- to 12-inch, 
average $48 to $49, compared with $50 to $51 a 
week ago. The 1x4-, 1x6- and 1x8-inch surfaced 
all show an increase of $3 to as high as $5, and a 
tendency to increase still further. Millwork plants 
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are buying more of rougher grades for interior trim 
and millwork, tho not as yet doing any advance 
purchasing. 

With railroad construction growing steadily more 
active, an improved demand is noted also for car 
material, framing, track building material, and 
other woods used by the railroads, with inquiries 
petter than they have been in several weeks. Prices, 
however, have been trending slightly downward for 
these items, declines of as much as $5 being re- 
ported in car material. 

Several large sales of box lumber have been re- 
cently reported with this item moving satisfac- 


orily. 
TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


May 5.—A reasonable volume of business is be- 
ing placed, at varying prices. ‘Transit cars are 
moving very poorly. There does not seem to be 
any speculative buying. It is stated that the 
small mills are producing a larger volume of lum- 
ber than the larger mills. Small mills are not 
trying to get a large volume of output, but at this 
season of the year the roads are better and a lot 
of lumber is put on the market which could not be 
hauled to the railroads at an earlier date. This 
is holding up the volume of shipments and orders, 
and under these conditions the small operator is 
selling and shipping out more lumber than he is 
producing. However, buyers naturally think stocks 
are piling up at the mills, and that later on prices 
will be reduced. Usually April and May are the 
largest shipping months for the small mills away 
from railroads. There is some indication that sev- 
eral big yards have moved out quite a lot of stock 
and are preparing to replenish. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


May 5.—The demand for southern pine was not 
ag strong as last week, and business is not very 
active. The usual amount of inquiries is being 
received, but few of them materialize into actual 
orders. Stocks are considerably larger and the 
mills, both large and small, are deviating from 
lists to secure orders. The small mills with very 
little capital are selling at whatever price is offered. 
The retail yards continue to buy in small lots. 
Weather conditions are ideal and production is in 
excess of orders and shipments. 

Shed stock sales were very light, and most were 
of mixed cars. Prices are uneven, and if anything 
are not on as firm a basis. Bé&better, 4-inch flooring 
is selling at an average price of $41 to the whole- 
sale trade, having declined $1. No. 1 common is 
holding fairly steady at $38, altho some sales are 
made at 50 cents to $1 less. No. 2 common is 
mostly in demand and the price is holding firm at 
$18, with a few sales being made at an advance of 
50 cents. No. 3 common went off $1, making the 
f. o. b. mill price $12. “C” sap rift 3-inch flooring 
is bringing $72, with very little stock to be had. 
B&better 3-inch flat averages $52. The movement 
was small and stocks of this grade are in good 
shape, which is not usually the case. The average 
price for No. 1 common is unchanged. No. 2 com- 
mon is fairly active at $17.50 to $18, mill basis. 
No. 3 common declined an average of $2, making 
the mill price $11. No. 2 common, 6-inch, is selling 
at $22 to $23, with demand slow. 

Demand for resawn ceiling is very quiet and 
orders for straight cars are hard to obtain. Prices 
quoted by the larger mills are on about the 
same basis as those given two weeks ago, but the 
remilling plants are inclined to accept business at 
a reduction of 50 cents to $1. The majority of this 
class of lumber is sold in the Carolinas and ad- 
joining States. Demand and price of partition 
shows no material change. 

The siding item principally called for is No. 2 
common, pattern 105, at an average price of $23. 
B&better and No. 1 common show very little change 
in demand and price. Bevel and square edge are 
moving very slowly, and stocks are larger. B&better 
square edge is selling at $27; No. 1 common, $25; 
No. 2 common, $11.50 to $13. 

The Florida trade has improved somewhat and 
the demand for finish is stronger, 1x6 to 12-inch 
Bkbetter, D4S, selling at $50 to $52, mill. 

The board market i&8 not active on account of 
the remilling plants having a good supply on 
hand. ‘The roofer market has been very quiet, 
and the manufacturers are selling only enough 
stock to keep going. No. 2 common 6-inch is 
Selling at $21 to $21.50; 8-, 10- and 12-inch, at 
$22 to $23. 

Small framing is moving fairly well to the 
southern trade, with prices showing very little 
change. Dimension and timber prices are weak 
and considerable variation is noted. The small 
rough mills seem‘to be willing to accept what- 
ever price is offered, not taking into consideration 
the value of their stumpage and the cost of manu- 
facture. Merchantable, rough stock; 6-, 8- and 
10-inch is being bought freely at $20 to $21, mill 
basis. The car companies and railroads are buying 
in small lots. 

Shingles and lath moved better this week; 4x18 


No. 1 pine shingles selling at $4.50; No. 2, $1.50 
to $1.75. No. 1 kiln dried lath are selling at $3.50 
to $3.75. 

The new Seaboard Railway subsidiary, the 
Florida Western & Northern, to connect the east 
and west coast across South Florida, is buying all 
the ties it can locate in the Tampa section and con- 
centrating them at various places along the route. 
The road will be 219 miles: long. Large quantities 
of timbers will be required for trestling Lake 
Tulane, and for the Kissimmee river bridge. 

The demand for cypress has shown a slight 
improvement. Buying is unusually good in the 
South, especialy in Florida, due largely to in- 
creased building activity, and the increased buy- 
ing on the part of the millwork plants. Northern 
buying has not come up to the expectations of the 
manufacturers. Manufacturing consumers have 
been taking only stock for immediate needs. The 
railroads are buying very little. Prices are firm 
as a general rule. The following are quotations 
f. o. b. mills taking a Live Oak, Perry & Gulf 
freight rate: 


4/4 ate 6/4 8/4 
ee ecinwue $109.00 $113.00 $115.00 $123.00 
| 95.00 100.00 105.00 10.00 
Factory select 60.00 75.00 80.00 85.00 
BO wcawaas 38.00 50.00 58.00 65.00 
De camaaies 23.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 
1 Re 16.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
Clear heart 100.00 105.00 110.00 115.00 

aad ear 95.00 100.00 105.00 110.00 
re 85.00 90.00 95.00 100.00 
WOR ke daweee 75.00 80.00 85.00 90.00 
OE” weanenies 65.00 72.00 77.00 83.00 
No. 1 common 42.00 48.00 50.00 53.00 
No. 2 common 34.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 


William O’Brien, president Putnam Lumber Co., 
has returned to Jacksonville after a month’s 
absence in Europe. He was accompanied home 
by his son, Robert, Mrs. O’Brien and daughter, 
Miss Alice remaining in New York for a few 


days. ‘4 
: ST. LOUIS, MO. 


May 5.—Permits were issued in St. Louis last 
month for improvements of the estimated cost of 
$2,810,065, as against $3,890,805 in April, 1923, 
a decrease of $1,080,740. However, 1601 permits 
were issued last month, as against 1,459 in April, 
1923. Of last month’s total estimated building 
cost, a sum of $2,430,950 was for new buildings, 
and $379,115 for alerations. The total building 
activities for the first four months of 1923 
amounted to $11,091,942, as against $13,353,616 
in the same period in 1923, a decrease of $2,261,674. 

The report of the Merchants’ Exchange shows 
receipts of lumber during last month were 22,216 
cars, as against 20,686 cars in April, 1923, an in- 
crease of 1,530 cars. Shipments last month were 
14,117, cars, as against 16,455 cars in April last 
year, a decrease of 2,338 cars. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


May 3.—There is considerable building activity 
in San Francisco and other cities around the bay, 
and the retail yards are doing a good volume of 
business. In view of the general dullness in the 
wholesale end, there is not much stability to prices. 
Stocks are not large, and the local yards are buying 
lumber from hand to mouth. A number of steam 
schooners are tied up on account of the Douglas fir 
situation. 

Redwood export business has been light. The fir 
mills are completing their shipments under the big 
Japanese Government contract. Pacific coast do- 
mestic prices are now quite low. 

There is now a strong sentiment among the Cali- 
fornia white and sugar pine manufacturers in favor 
of curtailing output. The McCloud River Lumber 
Co. is closing down two large bandsaws on the night 
shift, reducing output about 25 percent. It is un- 
derstood that the Shevlin-Hixon operation at Bend, 
Ore., will make a similar reduction. With the 
Brooks-Scanlon mill at Bend operating five days 
a week, its cut is reduced 20 percent. As the 
Shevlin-Hixon Carpenter interests constitute a 
large factor in western pine, it is considered likely 
that the principal pine mills in California will pur- 
sue a conservative policy as to production. Com- 
mon judgment is against overproduction. 

The Red River Lumber Co. is making a moderate 
output of California pines at Westwood with two 
shifts. Willis J. Walker, vice president, is visiting 
the mill. Altho buying is rather light, the order 
file is still much larger than it was last fall. 

The Fruit Growers’ Supply Co. is making a good 
cut of pine at Hilt and at Susanville, where E. B. 
Bermingham is now resident manager. An assort- 
ment is gradually being accumulated, and there is 
a good order file with some desirable items of shop 
and cut stock sold ahead. The box factories at 
both mills are busy. 

William H. Wood, president Hart-Wood Lumber 
Co., who has returned from an extensive tour of 
Europe accompanied by Mrs. Wood favors curtail- 
ment in fir shipments to California. Four of the 
company’s nine coastwise steam schooners are tied 
up. The Hart-Wood mill at Raymond, Wash., has 
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FOR SALE—TWO HUNDRED PAGES OF LOGS, 
LUMBER AND LIFE 

In the new book, ‘‘Tote-road and Trail,”” by Douglas 

Malloch, ‘‘The Lumberman poet.’’ Illustrated in color, 

$1.50 postpaid. AMERICA LUMBERMAN, Publisher. 

431 8S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
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closed down, but the Quinault mill has started up. 
A. C. Hart, manager of the Quinault plant, paid a 
visit to the San Francisco office on his way south. 

Chas. R. McCormick & Co., this city, are making 
moderate shipments of fir to California ports. 
Prices are low and the McCormick mills at St. 
Helens, Ore., and other plants are curtailing pro- 
duction. Shipments to the Atlantic coast will help 
the situation, as there is a lot of fir booked by the 
mills. 

C. W. Doe, of the California Door Co., this city, 
expects the new electric sawmill at Diamond 
Springs to be in operation by June 1, with a 
capacity of 125,000 feet of pine a day. A new 
box factory has been completed. The door factory 
in Oakland is making a large output. 

The Holmes-Eureka Lumber Co. has a fair de- 
mand for redwood, with a moderate assortment at 
Eureka, where the mill is in operation one shift. 
The company’s steam schooner Katherine was in 
collision with the liner President Lincoln, but was 
only slightly damaged. 

The Union Lumber Co., this city, is making a nor- 
mal output of redwood at Fort Bragg and shipping 
steadily. A fair assortment is being accumulated. 
The Glen Blair and Mendocino operations are sup- 
plying additional redwood to be handled thru the 
Union Lumber Co. 

Thomas A. McCann, general manager Shevlin, 
Carpenter and other prominent lumber interests 
operating in Oregon, California and Minnesota, 
spent a few days here during the week. The Mc- 
Cloud River Lumber Co. has made a good output 
since the first of the year. 


ANTIGO, WIS. 


May 6.—More than three million feet of hemlock 
logs arrived at Lily on Friday, when the C. W. 
McGee drive was completed. The drive down the 
Wolf River started at Post Lake and required 
fourteen days. At Lily the logs will be loaded on 
ears and shipped to the Yawkey-Bissell mills at 
White Lake. L. Waite, drive foreman, has the 
contract for loading. Shipping will consume about 
ninety days. Unusually high water this season 
eliminated the necessity of accumulating a head 
of water at the Post Lake dam, according to Mr. 
Waite. The drive of the Yawkey-Bissell logs will 
be followed by another drive by the Wittenberg 


Cedar Co. 
OMAHA, NEB. 


May 6.—April, from the standpoint of sales, 
was the biggest month of the new year for local 
lumber dealers. They are now confident 1924 
is going to exceed their expectations, and will be 
very satisfactory from the standpoint of con- 
struction. During April there were 309 permits 
issued, amounting to $1,210,207, as compared to 
323 permits in 1923 valued at $1,292,174. 

Lawrence Dodds, president Lawrence Dodds 
Wholesale Lumber Co., who has been confined to 
his home several weeks on account of illness but 
was reported improving last week, has suffered 
a relapse. His condition is not considered critical, 
his physicians report. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


May 5.—While inquiry continues brisk, the week 
registered another “stale-mate”’ in respect of actual 
bookings. In southern pine a decline of orders was 
indicated as compared with the preceding week. The 
call for hardwoods continued quiet. ‘There are 
soft spots in the prices of some items in pine and 
hardwood lists, tho in neither division does there 
appear, on the face of available statistics, any 
unwieldy accumulation of mill stock. Cypress de- 
mand just about held its own and quotations are 
reported unchanged and well held. With a building 
drive in the South well under way and promising 
to establish a new record for the section, the hope 
of active buying from other consuming districts 
persists unimpaired and the stronger concerns are 
said to be devoting attention to the building up 
and balancing of their stock assortments. 

Building permits at New Orleans for April 
totaled $2,638,970, a new high record for the month. 
The total for the first four months of 1924 is $6,- 
828,870, establishing another new record and indi- 
eating that this will be a record “building year.” 

The New Orleans market has been visited of late 
by a number of lumbermen from abroad, among 
them A. Lemal, of Lemal Freres, with headquarters 
at Ghent, Belgium; Jules Verelst, an officer of 
Domingos J. de Silva, of Brazil, and Richard 
Schues, of Schues & Nostrom, Hamburg, Germany. 

H. R. Loranger, associated with his brothers for 
many years in the operation of the Genesee Lum- 
ber Co., and active in the pioneer colonization work 
centered at. Loranger, La., on the cut-over lands 
formerly owned by the company, has removed from 
Hammond, where he has made his home during his 
business career in Louisiana, to Flint, Mich., where 
he again expects to make his permanent residence. 

BH. Moller, of Moller & Vanderboom, Quincy, II1., 
is a New Orleans visitor today. 

(Continued on Page 99) 





W. O. King & Co. have removed from 2201 South 
Loomis Street to 2701 South Robey Street. 


Lyle MeNurlen, of the Robert Duncan Lumber 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn., spent a few days of 
this week in Chicago, calling on the company’s 
local connections, 


Edward B. Lemmons, who represents the J. J. 
Newman Lumber Co., of Brookhaven, Miss., in the 
Indianapolis (Ind.) territory, paid a business visit 
to Chicago during the week. : 


The Chicago sales office of the Exchange Saw 
Mills Sales Co., of Kansas City, Mo., this week re- 
moved from the Railway Exchange Building to 
Room 1010 Straus Building. 


Fred J. Mershon, for many years export sales 
manager of the Industrial Works, Bay City, Mich., 
has now taken entire charge of the company’s De- 
troit offices, located in the Book Building. 


Miss May Lloyd, assistant manager of the Lloyd 
Lumber Co., Meridian, Miss., passed thru Chicago 
this week on her return South from a business trip 
to Detroit and other Michigan lumber trade 
centers. 


N. C. Mather, vice president and general man- 
ager of the Lord & Bushnell Co., together with his 
mother, sailed on Wednesday from New York for 
Europe, where they will spend several weeks visit- 
ing a number of continental countries. 


W. J. Sackman, of the North Chicago Lumber & 
Coal Co., North Chicago, I1l., while in the city this 
week on a business visit said that a fair volume of 
business is transacted in North Chicago, but not 
as much as there ought to be, no doubt due to 
the belated spring. 


Charles L. Schwartz, lumberman, of Naperville, 
Ill., has been confined to his home thru illness for 
the last week. Mr. Schwartz is well known to the 
industry thru his activity in association and 
standardization work, and the best wishes of the 
fraternity are his for a speedy recovery. 


C. O. Drayton, assistant sales manager of the 
Graton & Knight Manufacturing Co., of Worcester, 
Mass., is making an extensive business trip thru 
the South and Southwest. He reports that business 
conditions in the sections he has visited are good 
and that the belting and heavy leathers trade in 
general is sound and active. 


W. B. Whyte, secretary of the Gregertsen Bros. 
Co., has gone to the East, where he will spend the 
next month looking after the company’s interests 
in that section, and making a thoro survey of 
current and prospective lumber trade conditions. 
Mr. Whyte expected to visit Baltimore, Md., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and New York City, as well as the 
New England territory. 


James Brannum, of the Brannum Lumber Co., 
Racine, Wis., looked over the market situation in 
the Chicago territory during the week. Mr. Brannum 
has just returned from a three months’ Mediter- 
ranean trip, during which he visited Italy, Greece, 
BKgypt and other south European and north African 
countries. He reports having had a lovely trip, 
and is glad to be back and at work again. 


M. G. Haupt & Co., of Scranton, Pa., announces 
the opening of an office in Montgomery, Ala., which 
is in charge of Brook Samuel. This company is a 
manufacturer of and wholesale dealer in long leaf 
and shortleaf yellow pine. It has a mill located 
at White, Ga., and has taken over the cut of a 
mill in Millen, Ga., making a specialty of roofers, 
and one in Shellman, Ga., cutting longleaf timbers. 


Walter Robison, vice president and general man- 
ager of the W. R. Pickering Lumber Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., transacted business in Chicago this week, 
and conferred with W. L. Godley, who represents 
the company in this territory. Mr. Robison said 
that trade as yet is only fair, building activity 
in many sections having been delayed by weather 
conditions. He had no doubt, however, that build- 
ers will during the summer make up for time 
lost this spring. 


Among Wisconsin lumbermen who were in Chi- 
cago during the week were Leo H. Schoenhofer, of 
the Bissell Lumber Co., Marshfield ; Frank Handey- 
side, of the Charles W. Fish Lumber Co., Elcho; 
Wiley K. Hubbard, of the West Lumber Co., Luger- 
ville; Wesley D. Martin, manager of the A. H. 
Stange Co., Merrill; Floyd W. Long, sales manager 
of the Wisconsin & Michigan Lumber Co., Eagle 
River, and Ed Johnson, of the Kinzel Lumber Co., 
Merrill. 


James S. Kemper, president of the Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Casualty Co., was nominated as a member 


of the board of directors of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, at a meeting held in 
Cleveland, Ohio, last Monday, by the national coun- 
cil of the chamber preliminary to the opening of 
the twelfth annual convention, which was held this 
week. The election of the directors took place later 
in the week. Another Chicago man nominated to 
the board, which is composed of seventeen members, 
was John W. O’Leary, vice president Chicago Trust 
Co., while the names of O. M. Clark, president of 
the Clark-Wilson Lumber Co., Portland, Ore.; Alvan 
T. Simonds, president of the Simonds Saw & Steel 
Co., Fitchburg, Mass., and Ernest T. Trigg, presi- 
dent of John Lucan & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., are 
other names appearing in the list of nominees, 


L. G. Negrotto, sales manager of the Tremont 
Lumber Co., Rochelle, La., this week conferred 
with R. C. Clark, Chicago sales representative for 
the company. Mr. Negrotto was on his way to the 
East, where he was going for the purpose of look- 
ing over market condtions and prospects. He said 
that the southern pine mills are constantly doing 
some business and look for an increase as the sea- 
son advances. Stocks are fair but there is little 
pressure on the part of the larger mills for 
business. 

A. B. Ebenreiter, of the Landeck Lumber Co., 
returned this week from Wisconsin, where he has 
spent the last two weeks visiting the various lum- 
ber manufacturing districts. He found current 
demand rather dull, but the mills nevertheless in 
a strong position. Dry stocks of none of the hard- 
woods have undergone any improvement, and it 
will be another month before the winter’s cut will 
reach shipping condition. Prices therefore are 
holding very strongly to their previous levels. The 
northern manufacturers look forward to an early 
quickening of demand and to a good market dur- 
ing the summer, and do not believe that the price 
situation will be materially changed thru the com- 
ing increase in dry stocks, as it undoubtedly will 
fail to bring stocks up to normal due to the heavy 
shipments of green material previously made. L. 
J. Pomeroy, of the same concern, accompanied by 
Mrs. Pomeroy, returned a few days ago from Mar- 
tinsville, Ind., where he had spent ten days. 


Appointed Manager of Operations 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., May 3.—Announcement 
has been made that Sumner M. Bump has been ap- 
pointed general manager of lumber operations of 
the Los Angeles Lumber Products Co. and sub- 
sidiary companies, to succeed Frank L. Buckley, 
vice president and general manager, who has re- 
cently resigned. Mr. Bump 
is a native of Iowa, hav- 
ing been born and edu- 
eated in Grinnell, Iowa. 
After graduating from 
college in 1904 he started 
in the lumber business 
with the Finkbine Lum- 
ber Co. at Wiggins, Miss. 





SUMNER M. BUMP, 
Los Angeles, Calif. ; 


General Manager 
Los Angeles Lumber 
Products Co. 





In 1907 Mr. Bump went 
to Portland, Ore., as lum- 
ber inspector for the 
United States Reclama- 
tion Service and for the 
Oregon-Washington Lum- 
ber Inspection Bureau. 
Following several years 
spent in the western logging camps, Mr. Bump in 
1914 was put in charge of the Wideman Land & 
Timber Co.’s operations in San Mateo County, Cali- 
fornia, where he remained until 1917, when he 
joined the United States Army, serving overseas 
in the forestry division for eighteen months as 
captain in the Twentieth Engineers. From July, 
1919, until he resigned to assume his new position 
with the Los Angeles Lumber Products Co., Mr. 
Bump was in charge of the Hilts and Lassen (Call- 
fornia) operations of the Fruit Growers’ Supply Co. 

The Los Angeles Lumber Products Co. controls 
one of the largest single tracts of western virgin 
timber on Graham Island, B. C., thru the Masset 
Timber Co. (Ltd.), and which in addition to its 
extensive mills and box factory at Los Angeles 
Harbor, also controls one of the most modern saw- 
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mills and box manufacturing plants at Seattle, 
Wash., thru the Puget Sound Lumber & Box Co. 

Mr. Bump has established his home in Long 
Beach, Calif., but plans to divide his time between 
Los Angeles, Seattle and Graham Island in the 
direction of the operations of the parent and sub- 
sidiary companies which he now represents at those 
points. 


Saas aeaaaaaa 


Joins National Association Staff 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 5.—Arthur T. Upson, 
chief of the section of industrial investigations of 
the United States Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wisconsin, has tendered his resignation, 
effective June 30, to join the staff of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. His duties 
with the latter will be to assist the various regional 
associations, and to codperate with the lumber 
trade and lumber consumers in introducing and 
developing the new national lumber standards 
which go into effect on July 1. 

Mr. Upson’s work in the laboratory, and in the 
Forest Service generally, has specially qualified 
him for his new duties. He has also been active 
in the preliminaries of national lumber standard- 
ization. Mr. Upson was 
graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska with 
a B. S. degree in 1910. 
During the college vaca- 
tions he worked in soft- 
wood milling and logging 
operations in the Rocky 








ARTHUR T. UPSON, 
Washington, D. C.; 


Joins Staff of National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association 








Mountain region. He en- 
tered the Forest Service 
in 1910, and during the 
ensuing five years was 
forest assistant, forest 
examiner, deputy forest 
supervisor, and _ super- 
visor. In the first three 
positions he was almost 
entirely engaged on tim- 
ber and land surveys, stumpage appraisal, and in- 
vestigations of milling and logging practice. As 
forest supervisor he was in charge of three differ- 
ent national forests in Colorado, in which he had 
a wide experience in all the administrative and 
technical activities of the United States Forest 
Service. 

On May 1, 1920, Mr. Upson was promoted to be 
chief of the section of laboratory operation of the 
Forest Products Laboratory, and under the director 
handled the administrative, financial, and general 
personnel affairs of that institution. About a year 
later he was made chief of the section of indus- 
trial investigations and assigned to the task of 
organizing and developing new lines of investi- 
gative work dealing with logging, milling, and 
grading of lumber, and the manufacture of wooden 
products. He has been in that position ever since, 
and has directed and participated in the standard- 
ization of sizes, grades and nomenclature for yard 
lumber and for softwood factory lumber; the 
standardization of specifications for cross ties; the 
grading of hardwood lumber; the determination 
of detailed wood requirements of hardwood and 
softwood consuming industries; the intensive cost 
and waste studies in factories of the wood fab- 
rication industries ; cost and waste studies in small 
dimension stock milling; general studies of low 
grade and wood waste, and the development of 
uses for little used tree species. 


Oppose Dismissal of Committee 


The board of directors of the Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation of Chicago, at a meeting held this week, 
authorized a letter to each United States Senator 
and member of the House of Representatives from 
Illinois, requesting them to oppose any motion to 
discharge the committee of the House on interstate 
and foreign commerce, which has before it bill 
H. R. 7355, relative to labor relations on the 
railroads, 

This bill, which the directors consider inimical 
to the best interests of the country, constitutes, it 
is said, a substantial repudiation of the rights 
of the public to have any voice in connection with 
the labor relations on the railroads. It abolishes 
the Railroad Labor Board and vests the principal 
Power and responsibility in boards of adjustment 
Composed of representatives of national unions and 
the carriers. It would compel the carriers to deal 
with the representatives of specified national unions 
on these boards of adjustment and would in effect 
Testore national agreements, which the carriers 





have found impracticable, in handling labor dis- 
putes and grievances. 

The national unions, in which this bill vests this 
authority, would thus speak for the unorganized 
workmen and the members of other unions whom 
they do not in fact represent. The probable tend- 
ency would be to promote the closed shop and to 
throw great power into the hands of these national 
unions, according to information in the possession 
of the Lumbermen’s associations. 

This bill is now before the committee of the 
House on interstate and foreign commerce, but 
a motion to discharge the committee from further 
consideration of the.bill, without the hearings 
which that body expects shortly to hold, has 
been prepared. The opinion that this matter re- 
quires very careful investigation before action is 
taken led the directors to oppose the committee’s 
discharge. 


Resolutions of Respect for C. F. Wiehe 


At a meeting held in Chicago May 6 the execu- 
tive board of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Inter-Insurance Exchange adopted resolutions of 
respect for the Late Christian F. Wiehe, who died 
April 30, and who formerly was a member of the 
advisory committee of the exchange. The resolu- 
tions follow: 

‘“‘WHERRFAS, It has pleased the Allwise Creator to 
remove from among us our friend and fellow lum- 
berman, Christian F. Wiehe; and 

“WHEREAS, Mr. Wiehe formerly was a member 
of the advisory committee of this exchange, and 
was active in its upbuilding as well as in promot- 
ing its welfare and the advancement of the in- 
dustry generally ; therefore, be it 

“Resolwed, That we, the members of the execu- 
tive board of the Inter-Insurance Exchange, hereby 
testify to the high esteem in which we held Mr. 
Wiehe as a man; to our appreciation of the worthy 
contributions made by him to the lumber industry 
and to the public: and take this means of making 
known the sense of loss and the sincere sorrow we 
feel at his death: and 

“Resolved, That we extend to the family and 


Hardwood Institute Urges 


Note: A report of the concluding ses- 
sion of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ In- 
stitute will appear in the May 17 issue. 
—Epirtor. 
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of men has been investigating at the mills, as 
well as in the consuming fields, with a view to 
arriving at a basis for grades of a construc- 
tive nature that will be beneficial to producer 
and consumer. In fact the work was found to 
be so big that a separate hardwood committee 
was necessary, instead of a general committee on 
all woods. The northern associations are work- 
ing with the institute in this matter. 

As to inspection rules, Mr. Dulweber stated 
that there were only some minor changes, these 
having been voted upon a year ago. They have 
not yet been placed in use, due to a large amount 
of printed forms on hand, but as the supply 
of these forms is now about exhausted the 
new rule books and forms will soon be placed 
in service. 

M. W. Stark, chairman of the statistical com- 
mittee, in prefacing his report said: ‘‘My re- 
port is easy—as we have no statisties today.’’ 
He stated, however, that he believed the statis- 
tical program would be resumed before many 
months. The board, in suspending the statisti- 
eal program as it did after the Daugherty letter 
to Secretary Hoover, did so not because it felt 
that the policy was illegal. In fact the insti- 
tute’s attorney held that it was legal, but the 
board suspended that work because of the feel- 
ing that it would be undertaking a heavy re- 
sponsibility, and with a remote possibility that 
some legal attempt might he made to frustrate 
its actions, thought it would be better to defer 
the work until the situation was clarified. 
However, there have been some encouraging 
developments and the outlook is much brighter. 


Criticizes Provisions of Forestry Bill 


L. C. Bell, for the forestry committee, de- 
livered a long report on forestry and reforesta- 
tion, discussing completion of the nationwide 
survey made by the Senate special committee 
on reforestation; the report of the committee 
to the United States Senate and the bill in- 
troduced into the Senate by Senator McNary 
and commonly referred to as the MeNary- 
Clarke bill. No effort was made by Mr. Bell 


friends of Mr. Wiehe our sincere and heartfelt 
sympathy in their bereavement ; trusting that they 
will find in these evidences of the high regard in 
which he was held by those who knew and appre- 
ciated his character and worth some consolation 
for the great loss they have suffered in his 
death,” and 

“Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be 
sent to the widow of Mr. Wiehe and that copies 
be supplied to the lumber press.” 


Appointed Assistant Sales Manager 

George F. Kennedy has been appointed assistant 
to Sales Manager M. C. West, of the Wisconsin 
Lumber Co., large manufacturer of hardwoods and 
yellow cypress with headquarters in the Harvester 
Building, Chicago. Mr. Kennedy has for the last 
year and a half been in the employ of the Boyd 
Lumber Sales Co., of this city. 

Mr. Kennedy in this position succeeds R. H. 
Collier, who has been appointed superintendent in 
charge of the company’s mill operations at Deering, 
Mo. Mr. Collier has been associated with the Wis- 
consin Lumber Co. for the last twelve years. Until 
three years ago, when he came to Chicago to act as 
Mr. West’s assistant, he served in various positions 
in the sawmills of the company. 


Commission Men’s President Is Guest 
S. F. Tombaugh, of the Tombaugh Lumber Co., 
Canton, Ohio, president of the National Associa- 
tion of Commission Lumber Salesmen, was the 
guest of honor at the weekly luncheon held last 
Thursday noon at the Lumbermen’s Association 
of Chicago by the local members of the commission 
men’s organization. F. W. Shepard, of Milwaukee, 
Wis., secretary of the association, was also present. 
A business meeting was held after the luncheon, 
at which Mr. Tombaugh addressed the members, 
who constituted a good-sized gathering considering 
the occasion. He spoke on business conditions gen- 
erally. Mr. Shepard also spoke on the services 
rendered by the organization to its membership. 


Conference on Standards 


to summarize the report, which has had wide 
circulation, but a brief description was given 
of its nine sections. Mr. Bell stated that as 
chairman of the committee he approved the 
bill, and suggested that the institute endorse 
and urge its enactment, not because the bill 
is entirely satisfactory but because some of 
its provisions are constructive, and the objec- 
tionable features are less so than many sug- 
gestions that are being urged. It should be 
made clear and emphatic that in endorsing 
the bill the institute does not approve of the 
policy embodied therein of requiring the 
States to match the Federal amount, for the 
reason that such requirement is unfair to the 
forest producing States, as the interest of citi- 
zens in consuming States is equal to that of 
citizens in producing States, nor is the in- 
terest of the sawmill man much different from 
that of the lumber consumer. Mr. Bell also 
held that it should be made clear that the 
institute does not favor the discretionary pow- 
ers given Federal authorities under the bill, 
nor should this instance serve as a precedent 
for conferring on Federal authorities the power 
to control the process of manufacturing lum- 
ber, as controll should not be in the hands of 
public officials who have no responsibility for 
the success or failure of the plan financially. 

Mr. Bell also held that the Capper-Pinchot 
bill should be condemned in the strongest 
terms at command of the association; holding 
the bill to be a monstrosity not worth the 
time required for discussion other than to 
show that it was a labored attempt to cir- 
cumvent the Constitution and to do by indi- 
rection that which could not be done directly 
because of several Supreme Court decisions; 
as the bill if it were made a law would force 
the lumbermen into forestry. 

Mr. Bell continued with a discussion of Mr. 
Blodgett’s views of a national reforestation 
program, of the movement for a national park 
in the Appalachian Mountains, the work of 
the Forest Products Laboratory, and in con- 
clusion recommended disapproval of the Cap- 
per-Pinchot bill and endorsement of the Me- 
Nary-Clarke bill, endorsement of the Blodgett 
plan for perpetuating the timber supply; en- 
dorsing and urging creation of a national for- 
est and park, and endorsing the work of the 
Forest Products Laboratory. 
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MAKE MONEY 


—For Yourself 
—For the 
House 
Owner 















The house 
owner adds No 
$1,000 value when Invest- 
he puts a Bessler in Reauired, 


his house. 
—And you add a wonder- \‘ 

ful profit-producer when you add the Bessler 
proposition to your business. Investigate 


The BESSLER 


MovableStairway 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
Write for details of the Bessler money- 
making proposition. 


The Bessler Movable Stairway Co. 
General Offices: 1903 E. Market St., Akron, Ohio 
New York Office: 103 Park Ave., New York City 














4 
“HANDY ANDY” 
Paves the Way 


to bigger business. ‘‘ Handy 
Andy” is a light, compact and 
efficient hand concrete mixer, 
he does his work well, takes the 
back-ache out of the mixing job 
and makes a friend and cus- 
tomer out of every prospect he meets. Costs you 
only a few cents per customer, returns many fola. 


FOR DEALERS ONLY 


One in a town, write today for exclusive rights 
to use and sell ‘“‘ Handy Andy” and his service 
in your town. 


Handy Andy Cement Mixer Co. 


A. O. Hewitt, Pres. TERRY, MONTANA 





A GOOD 
“MIXER” 











Fir Screen Doors 


/ Screened and Unscreened 


‘ TACOMA SCREEN DOOR & 
MANUFACTURING CORP. 
TACOMA, WASH. 








LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 


Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance 

ic New York, Produce Ex., 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 

‘ Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight 
contracts and effecting quickest dispatch from sea- 

ah board. _We handle all classes of cargo and have 

4 Special Department handling Export Lumber Shipments 














a WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


honors Panama-Poctic GRAND PRIZE 
eet en mene Cana 


international Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YURKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity 3500 Axes & Tools 
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CHRISTIAN F. WIEHE, for 31 years secre- 
tary of the Edward Hines Lumber Co. and of 
its affiliated companies, died on Wednesday 
night, April 30, at his 
summer home at Pine 
Tree Farms near Iron 
River, Wis. Death came | 
as the result of a para- 
lytic stroke which Mr. 
Wiehe suffered at his 
Chicago home several 
months ago. He had 
gone to the farm after 
recovering sufficiently to 
travel. Mr. Wiehe was 
62. years old, having 
been born in Chicago in 





THE LATE 
CHRISTIAN F. WIEHE 





1862, and was educated 
in the public schools of 
this city. He began in 
the lumber business in 
1880 with the Witbeck 
Lumber Co. He joined 
the Edward Hines Lum- 
ber Co. at the time of its 
organization in 1892 and 
for 31 years was its sec- 
retary. He resigned in . 
May, 1923, on account of 
failing health and in . 
order to devote more time to other interests. 

Mr. Wiehe was a prominent figure in Chicago 
Republican political circles and had held various 
public offices. He was a former president of 
the west park board and just before his retire- 
ment from business was head of the bond de- 
partment of the State’s attorney’s office. 

Mr. Wiehe’s first wife, who died some years 
ago, was'a sister of Edward Hines, and a son 
by that marriage, Trude Wiehe, survives him. 
He afterwards married Mrs. Florence Louns- 
bury, who survives him with a daughter, Flor- 
ence Earle Wiehe. 

Funeral services were held at the Fourth Pres- 
byterian Church in Chicago on Saturday after- 
noon, May 3, with burial in Graceland cemetery. 








THOMAS EVANS’) BRITTINGHAM, senior 
member of Brittingham & Hixon Lumber Co., 
of Madison, Wis., died on Friday, May 2, aboard 
ship while on his way home from South America 
where with his wife he had been on a pleasure 
trip for several months. Mr. Brittingham was 
64 years old. No details of his death have been 
received at this time, but it is believed from 
the telegraphic advices that he had not been ill 
and his death was a very sudden one. : 

Thomas Brittingham was born at Hannibal, 
Mo., in 1860 and receiveg™ his education there. 
In 1880 he moved to Clear Lake Gulch, Colo., and 
afterward to California in both of which States 
he was in the mercantile business. He went to 
Wisconsin in 1885 and at once entered the lum- 
ber business, first at McFarland and later in 
Madison. The Brittingham & Hixon Lumber 
Co. now owns about 24 lumber yards in various 
part of the State, and Mr. Brittingham also had 
large interests in Mississippi, and was vice presi- 
dent of the Sumter Lumber Co., of Electric 
Mills, Miss. He was noted as a philanthropist 
and public benefactor in the Madison section, 
and was instrumental in the establishing of 
Brittingham Park in that city, one of its choic- 
est beauty spots. He also was the donor of the 
Lincoln statue which stands on the campus at 
the University of Wisconsin. Mr. Brittingham 
also gave to the city several smaller parks and 
contributed to parkway and drive improvements, 
gave the Brittingham bathhouse to the city and 
made the Neighborhood House of The Madison 
Public Welfare Society a possibility by generous 
gifts. He was a graduate of the University of 
Wisconsin and was resident member of the 
board-of regents and chairman of the executive 
committee for several terms. He is survived by 
a widow, two.sons, T. FE. and Harold, and one 
daughter, Mrs. Bryan Reid. 

W. J. MINHINNICK, of the West Coast Fac- 
tory Lumber Co., of Chicago, died on Wednesday 
morning, May 7, at his home, 1537 Ardmore 
Avenue. He had been ill for the last eight 
months with pernicious anaemia. Mr. Minhin- 
nick was 51 years of age and was born in Bur- 
lington, Ont. His family moved to Muskegon, 
Mich., while he was a boy, and he received his 
early training in the lumber industry there. He 
had been in Chicago for twenty-five years and 
all of that time was engaged in the lumber 
business here. About three years ago he or- 
ganized the West Coast Factory Lumber Co., 
and was active in that business until his illness 
confined him to his home. He is survived by a 
widow and an aged father. His body was sent 
to Muskegon where burial will take place on 
Saturday. 





HUGH STEWART, SR., 56 years old, cashier 
for the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. at Tacoma, 
Wash., died suddenly April 26 at his home in 
Tacoma. Mr. Stewart had been in the employ 





of the Weyerhaeuser company for the last 46 
years and was well known among Pacific North- 
west lumbermen. Death was due to _ heart 
failure. Mr, Stewart was born in Wabasha, 
Minn., and had been a resident of Tacoma for 
the last 24 years. He entered the employ of the 
Weyerhaeuser company at the age of 16 and had 
been cashier at the main offices of the company 
in Tacoma for more than 10 years. He also held 
the post of secretary to several of the subsidiary 
lumber companies controlled by the Weyer- 
haeuser interests. Mr. Stewart is survived by 
his widow, three sons, two daughters, four 
—— three sisters, one grandchild and hig 
ather. 





JAMES S. FIFIELD, president of the Fifield 
Lumber Co., of Janesville, Wis., died at the age 
of 59, while riding in his automobile, with Mrs, 
Fifield at the wheel. The lumberman had been 
ill for some time, his ailments having become 
acute during the last few weeks. The last drive 
was taken at his special request to be outdoors 
just once more. He was born at Janesville in 
1865, the son of one of four brothers who went 
to that city from Vermont, members of an old 
lumber family of that State. Upon the death of 
his father he succeeded him as executive of the 
Fifield Lumber Co., a position he held until hig 
death. He was one of the most prominent citi- 
zens of Janesville, and at the time of his death 
was president of the local Chamber of Commerce. 
He is survived by his widow and three children, 





MRS. W. E. LANDRAM, wife of W. E. Land- 
ram, of the Merced Lumber Co., Merced, Calif, 
died recently at her home at that place after 
an apoplectic attack. Mrs. Landram had been 
in ill health about two years. She is survived 
by her husband, her mother, one son, J J 
Landram, of Livingston, and four sisters. Mr. 
Landram has been general manager of the 
Merced Lumber Co. for 24 years and resigned 
that office last November, when he became 
active vice president of the Farmers’ & Mer- 
chants National Bank. 





_A. F. N. THOMAS, sales manager and adver- 
tising director of the Mathews Gravity Carrier 
Co., of Ellwood City, Pa., died on April 27. Mr. 
Thomas had not been ill and his death was 
very sudden and a severe shock to his family 
and friends. He had been associated with the 
Mathews Gravity Carrier Co. since Jan, 1. 1912, 
in the capacity of advertising manager. In 
1916 he assumed the added responsibility of man- 
ager of sales and continued in both offices until 
his death. He was known to many lumbermen 
who have installed the equipment manufactured 
by his company, and his passing will be deeply 
regretted by them. 





MILTON E. CESSNA, lumberman and hard- 
ware merchant of Plumville, Pa., died on April 
30 at the age of 61. Death resulted from paralysis 
from which he had suffered a second stroke 
after practically recovering from the first sus- 
tained about three years ago. He was one of 
the most prominent residents of Indiana County 
and stood high in his community with a reputa- 
tion for honorable and upright dealing. Surviv- 
ing are his widow, six sons and five daughters. 





FRED M. FALK, for many years a prominent 
citizen and pioneer lumberman of Jonesboro, 
Ark., died suddenly on April 27. He was born 
in Decatur, Ind., Feb. 28, 1870. With his family 
he moved to Jonesboro 22 years ago and engaged 
in the lumber business with his father-in-law, 
A. Holthouse, as the Jonesboro Bending Co., 
which was for years the city’s foremost wood- 
working plant. Later he was a lumber inspector 
for some of the leading corporations operating 
in that territory. 





MRS. ANNETE B. WILDER, widow of Charles 
H. Wilder, pioneer lumberman of Evansville, 
Wis., died at her daughter’s home in that place 
at the age of 87. Mrs. Wilder was the oldest 
resident of Evansville, having moved there from 
New York in 1842. 





MARK JEFFS, proprietor and manager of the 
Wasatch Lumber Co., of Heber City, Utah, and 
one of the leading business men of Wasatch 
County for many years, died in a Salt Lake City 
hospital last week from an attack of pneumonia. 
Mr. Jeffs was 77 years old. Funeral services 
were held in the Tabernacle at Heber. 


ONLY SIXTY-FOUR bushels of corn are actu- 
ally produced, on the average, for every 100 
bushels that the American farmer sets out to 
produce, says the Department of Agriculture, 
basing this on figures for thirteen years, 80 
the ‘‘slip’’ in corn is enough that under ‘‘per- 
fect conditions’’ of weather, seed, and no loss 
from disease or insect or animal pests, the 
production of corn would be more than one 
and one-half times as much as it is. 
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Rn aoe been a slight decline in 5/4 and 8/4 maple in FAS and select grades during the last week. Present market values are as follows, f.o.b. 

Michigan mills: 

FAS Selects No. 1 com. No.2com. No. 3 com. FAS Selects No. 1 com. No.2com. No. 3. com. 

Bass woop— Sorr ELmM— 

4/4 $ 75.00@ > pe $ . 0@ 7 00 $ oe 00@ ss. oe 0. eae. 00 $26. en. 00 | 10/4 110.00@115.00 95.00@100.00  80.00@ 85.00 45.00@50.00 .....@..... 

5/4 80.00@ 8 5.00@ 70.00 5.00@ 60.0 2.00@35.00 28.00@30.00 | 12/4 115.00@120.00 100.00@105.00  85.00@ 90.00 650.00@55.00 .....@..... 

6/4 85.00@ 00. 00 70. 00 75.00 $0 00@ 65.00 35. 00 338. 00 28. 00@30.00 16/4 135.00@140.00 120.00@125.00 105.00@110.00 55.00@60.00 « é@adies 

8/4  95.00@100.00  80.00@ 85.00 0@ 75.00 40.00@45.00 .....@..... H M 

10/4 105.00@110.00  90.00@ 95.00  80.00@ 85.00 45.00@50.00 ae. ee ABD MAPLE— 
wna Bazen— i si tnG 2599 EAB $0.09 GE8e Tete Lategae an oegee ge 
*2se FF 10.00@ 100 “GOOVD BE WO’ 45 00@ 50.00 se:00 D309 1200520.00 | 6/4 105.00@115.00 90.00@ 95.00 80.00@ 90.00 40.00@45.00 19.00@21.00 

on 5/4  75.00@ 80.00 65.00@ 70.00  50.00@ 55.00 32.00@35.00 19.00@21.00 8/4 110.00@120.00  95.00@100.00  85.00@ 95.00 45.00@50.00 20.00@22.00 
been 2 gob iy ‘ aa 10/4  120.00@130.00 105.00@110.00  95.00@105.00 50.00@55.00 22.00@24.00 
some Bi B00 90.00 T500 800 O00 O00 LeO0DIE00 20:00—22-00 | 12/4  130.00@140.00 115.00@120.00 105.00@110.00 50.00@55.00 22.00@24.00 
ae oe sogits to eem@ tooo azcomeetn: asoommnan | aie Loouuenes EMO HeegieN RMON. LG. 
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1 old 6/4 130.00@140.00 105.00@115.00 70.00@ 1. 00 40.00@45.00 20.00@22.00 4/4 80.00@ 85.00 65.00@ 70.00  50.00@ 55.00 28.00@31.00 18.00@20.00 
th of 8/4 130.00@140.00 105.00@115.00  80.00@ 85.00 45.00@50.00 .....@..... 5/4  85.00@ 90.00 70.00@ 75.00  55.00@ 60.00 32.00@35.00 19.00@21.00 
the 10/4 135.00@145.00 110.00@120.00 95. 000100. 00 50.00@55.00 .....@..... 6/4  90.00@ 95.00 75.00@ 80.00 60.00@ 65.00 35.00@38.00 20.00@22.00 
Po 12/4 140.00@150.00 115.00@125.00 100.00@105.00 50.00@55.00 .....@..... 8/4  95.00@100.00  80.00@ 85.00  65.00@ 70.00 40.00@45.00 20.00@22.00 
oath Sorr ELM— Enp Driep WHITE MaPLa— 

erce, 4/4 75.00@ 80.00 60.00@ 65.00  45.00@ 50.00 30.00@32.00 22.00@24.00 4/4 135.00@145.00 we @ee 110.00@120.00 scl@e nnn 
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alif,, 
after 
been WISCONSIN HARDWOODS AND HEMLOCK 
uh Prices f.o.b. Wisconsin mill points are: 

the FAS Selects No. 1com. No.2com. No. 3 com. FAS Selects No.lcom. No.2com. No.3 com. 

om  ¢ ree ot OQ 90.00 $ 70.00@ 75.00 $ 55.00@ 60.00 $35.00@37.00 $14.00@16.00 
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nily 6/4 85.00@ 88.00 oeee@...... 55.00 60. 00 28.00@32.00 17.00@19.00 From prices of No. 1 boards, for merchantable deduct $3 and for No. 2 
ro 8/4 85.00@ 90.00 .++@......  55.00@ 60.00 30.00@35.00 18.00@20.00 | deduct $5. 
- 10/4 3e-008 95.00 ee Mwieee 70.00@ 75.00 45.00@50.00 .....@..... No. 3 hemlock rough, 6’ and longer: 2x4” and wider, $17@19; 1x4” and 
Oo. 12/4 —-95.00@100.00 .2-@......  75.00@ 80.00 45.00@50.00 eee wider, $18@20. 
od- 
‘tor 
ing SOUTHERN HARDWOODS HARDWOOD LOGS 
7 . ; 4 Memphis, Tenn., May 5.—Followi av- 
re St. Louis, Mo., May 6.—Current quotations on southern hardwoods, f.o.b. St. Louis: erage pn Pc on rill in iemenie ‘en ae 
ile, Gum— 4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 points in the Memphis territory, based on av- 
ace Ot oe erage dimensions, 14-inch and up in diameter, 
lest oa: Se QUARTERED RED Oak— and 12- to 16-foot in length: 
om BAS osx oe $ 80@ 82 $ 85@ 87 $ 88@ 90 FAS .........$110@115 $125@130 $135@140 
No.l com... 51@ 52 55@ 57 58@ 60 No. 1 com..... 68@ 70 74@ 77 T@ 78 F.o.b. cars 
No. 2 pagent 30@ 31 32@ 34 36@ 38 NO. 2 COM: «60 44@ 46 50@ 53 57@ 60 Delivered Memphis 
the a mm , Puan Waite OaK— Memphis _ territory 
toh nie" Ee BAS eo , 88@ 85 112@115 120@122 Variety— Per M Per M 
ity sel. ...... 46@ 48 47@ 48 50@ 51 — imeem 2 | Red and white oak........ 35 
ia. No. 2 com... 29@ 30 30@ 32 32@ 34 4 Sth we eves ee Rh Baie ocx cececceccsecessoat 15 to 28 "19 to 28 
ces Plain red: No. 3 com. eee 20@ E 24@ 26 24@ 26 Poplar Coeeenccscoccecoeeces 35 to 38 = - = 
Lp. 5@ 76 82 $ ‘ <a 35 “> “9 fs . 5 Fe i ee Oo 
No. 1'com... 45@ 46 $30 84 886 60 Sound wormy.. 35@ 36 44@ 45 50@ 52 | Ali! (ise ‘and up) 49 to 60 39 to 49 
No. 2 com... 30@ 31 32@ 33 35@ 37 PLAIN RED OAK— Hickory (12” and up)..... 40 30 
tu- Plain sap: BAS ....-.0e- 83@ 85 108@110 118@120 Logs are classified by buyers here roughly as 
00 FAS a reth kate 56@ 57 58@ 59 60@ 61 ae 1 com. and “west eau nen Nos. 1 and 2, and the foregoing price range is 
, 7 6 BOL. cceseoece 06@ % y ) te 
to No 3 —: fa" rit bs ri = nage lal 36@ 39 40@ 42 44@ 46 aoe to cover the average prices paid for 
pe Corronw oop— POPLAR— . 
FAS .. 54@ 55 58@ 60 @ PA ire nawens 105@108 110@112 120@122 The difference in variation as between deliv- 
jer: No. 1 com..... 42@ 43 yes; ae Saps and sel.. 75@ 76 80@ 82 85@ 87 | ered prices and f.o.b. prices is based on the dis- 
oss No. 2 com..... 36@ 37 300 41 ‘@. No. 1 com..... 55@ 56 57@ 58 58@ 60 | tance the logs are hauled, and the weight of the 
the No. 2 com. A.. 35@ 37 38@ 40 39@ 41 | timber. Oak, ash and hickory are drawn from 

QvanrereD WHITE OaK— No. 2 com. B.. 28@ 29 32@ 34 33@ 34 : : 
ne Fas .... 135@140 140@150 150@155 ‘ ‘ wider distances; while gum, poplar and elm can 

No. 1 com. and Sorr MarPLe— be profitably drawn into Memphis only from 
eNO 75@ 78 80@ 8 95@100 Log run... 49.50 67.50@72.50 75.50@77.50 | nearby points. 
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“SOFT TEXTURE” SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, May 5.—Average prices, Cincinnati base, on Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee hardwoods today: 


4/4 
QUARTERED WHITE OakK— 
| $130@140 $140 
sab -. 100 — = 


70 
30 55 
50 «55 


5/4&6/4 8/4 


160 
115 
96 
65 
70 


$150 
110 
85 
60 
65 


Sound wormy.. 45 


QUARTERED Rep OAK— 


_) eS SII9G115 1.65... see 
No. 1 com..... Soee CO secERese vem 
No. 2 com..... i | a | ee 


PLAIN WHITE AND Rep OakK— 


HicKkory— 4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 
Wee 52539 eee o¢-@... $ 95@105 $ 95@105 
ee ees ee 65 70 65 70 
No. 2 com..... Re 35@ 40 35 40 
APLE— 4/4 
_ eee heat eote eee cares --$ 783@ 83 
Pie Socks es caweauswccsicoesuwe 55 60 
RE ee aelehivis esas sine. Tm 38 

WHITH ASH— 

BS . casos eee seuss ipisGuwe -o+-$ 90@ 95 
No. 1 com. and sel......... derersaarsic 55 60 
EO; BM sop bss os 2 ole Sea are siaeuve 50 55 
PHO e MEN s 6 64.0 )5-5 bs 0s io 08 ee 4s wee 380@ 35 


Breeco— 4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 
FAS a lets z 75 $ 75@ 80 $ 80@ 8 
No. 1 com.... 50 86550 55@ 60 
NO, 2 G0i.« +: 33 383@ 38 33@ 38 

5 /4&6/4 Ba 10&12/4 16/4 

$ 95@100 $110@115 re ee 
65@ 7 80@ 85 i a 
388@ 43 50@ 55 ws Sa 

$105@115 1 $125@130 $155@160 
70@ 75 95@100 95@100 
60@ 65 90@ 95 95@100 
85@ 40 45@ 5 50@ 55 








BAS .........8110@118 $115@120 $1209 125 VALLEY HARDWOODS 
CLCCTH wcccecce 
No. 1 com..... 65 70 70 1 75@ 85 Cincinnati, May 5.—Average prices on southern Mississippi Valley hardwoods, Cincinnati: 
No. 2 com..... 45 50 50 5 55 
No. 3 com..... 20@ 22 25 38 28@ 30 | gum— 4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 CoTTonwoop— 4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 
G6. wermy —— a ee) ee FAS, 6” & war.$ 55@ 58 $ 60@ 03 ...@... 
Basswoop— | ea $ 50g 5 90 $ 80g 68 $ te ea No. icom..... 45 DO .0cOlves 
No. 1 com. 58 60@ 68 65@ 73 No. 2 com..... 38 38 ae ae 
| eee 85 $ 85 95 $ 95@100 Qtra. red ga 'N. Be 
No. 1 com..... 50@ 55 55@ 60 60@ 65 agit D, adh 65 10 QUARTERED WHITE oa. 
No. 2 com..... 82@ 84 87@ 42 40@ 45 ina” oO 48 55 FAS .........$125@130 $130@135 $135@140 
— Pie sare 88@ 88 95@100 100@110 1 mm... i 85 170 170 5 1b 7} 
usin aicete 105@110 $110@115 = 920 | BMD wesenes 3 5 C1) aac 
os ae $ 85@ 90 $ oe @100 + + ed on No. lecom... 45 50 55 60 65 70 No. 2com..... 42 47 47 52 52@ 57 
NO. 3 COM... 80 65 75 80 
No. 3 com... 18@ 20 20@ 21 Bxbds., 13-17” 55@ 60 ...@... ...@... | QvaRvmRep Rup Oak— 
Sd. wormy and Plain FAS 6” arene oo Bae sectaces <ecees 
No. 2 com... 28@ 30 382@ 34 383@ 35 & wider... 53 58 2 55 60 No. 1 COM... CO ee oo Bune 
Sd. wormy -_ es com... $ = 45 $ be a No. 2 com..... 38 Me seolBes< oalene 
No. 1 com, 0. 2 com... om 
better ..... 35@ 36 37@ 38 39@ 40 | Marta— PLAIN WHITE AND RED Oak 
Spot worms N. PAS oss vcosere oe 90 $105@110 $110@1i15 
BircH— D., log run. ‘$, 45 $ 60 $ 70 Selects ....... 65@ 70 72@ 78 78@ 85 
FAS ........-.$115@120 $120@125 $130@135 Sorr Eum— 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 No. 1 COM.s<-. GO 60 60 65 65@ 70 
No. 1 com. and BAS cswcas owns $68 $78 $83 $85@90 No. 2 com..... 40@ 45 45@ 48 45@ 50 
DE, sss'csses an 15 15 80 15 80 No. 1 com...... 53 58 68 10@75 No. 3 com..... 21 23 23 26 26@ 30 
No. 2 com..... 88@ 38 388@ 43 40@ 42 No. 2 com...... 25 27 30 30@32 Sound wormy.. 35@ 38 40@ 45 45@ 50 


Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring mills 
of maple, beech and birch flooring, D&M, as re- 
ported by the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ 
Association, averaged as follows, f.o.b. cars floor- 
ing mill basis, during the week ended May 3: 

MAPLE— 


Clear No. 1 Factory 
| Spl eS $83.87 $74.60 ieee 
ere 91.02 80.00 eae 
EET ee slate cies vies 98.05 84.17 $47.78 
A mu SW mesieaeeun 86.57 ss 50.80 
ok. Hvbaeese Cees Sase0 5 ecece 
BEGG? (Saheunas ease 61.73 or 
Tr ueeskexacasbuse 60.36 47.10 
Brrco— 
REE see 4s enuan'e 90.00 Keie's sinwais 
Bo Ginesesessassee 55.13 47.10 oe 
Brrco— 
| eee es 79.95 —e 
BEGET: sc6sserecas en 48.05 ee 
Dr inshuxeskabendes ocsa5 47.10 





OAK FLOORING 


The following are average carload prices, Mem- 
phis base, obtained for oak flooring during the 
week ended April 26, as reported by the Oak Floor- 
ing Manufacturers’ Association: 


3x14” 38x2Y%"” x1” %x2” 

Clr. qtd. wht.. ..... $149.67 $104.10 Saver 
Sel. qtd. w&r. .$82.86 96.4 sewieis aie 
Clr. pln. wht.. 85.40 100.25 65.40 72.60 
Clr. pln. red.. 86.80 94.26 64.44 64.17 
Sel. pln. wht.. 72.13 84.92 62.50 61.10 
Sel. pln. red.. 71.16 86.02 57.12 55.70 
No. 1 common 53.26 61.24 39.17 41.41 
No. 2 common 27.78 27.03 sewicw ees 
x1” x2” $x14” fsx2” 

Se OR: WHE... sees Gases Sues $130.65 
Clr. pln. wht.. een ate 91.05 
Clr. pln. red.. $92.36 87.17 
Sel. pln. wht.. 77.50 71.50 





OAK FLOORING STRIPS 


Chicago, May 6.—The following are carload 
prices f.o.b. Chicago, on ;x2-inch square edge 
oak strips, weight estimated at 1,250 pounds a 
thousand feet: 








——White—— Red 
Qrtd. Plain Qrtd. Plain 
eer wong 50 $ 95.50 $123.50 $ 88.50 
Sap clear ....... 8.50 cates eae 
ee 108. 50 80.50 98.50 75.50 
No. 1 
PDI 7.52 hum iniss otuakueabomki ees etoae $50.50 
Cincinnati, Ohio, May 6.—The following are 


today’s prices on American black walnut, f.o.b. 
Cincinnati: 


4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
FAS .....$215@220 Ore $230 @235 ese 
Selects ; Lot tty 160@16 oar 
te SR 110@115 120 3361 40 
Le sama 50@52. 0 55@57.50 Bb ST. 50 6b a2. 50 





The following are current f.o.b. Chicago prices 


on cypress: 
GULF COAST RED CYPRESS— 


New Grades 
Factory, Rough 


Factory 
Tank FAS Selects Shop Box 

4/4, eo 50 $108.50 $ 76.50 $51.50 $34.50 
ci... ... 123.50 118.50 86.50 63.50 36.50 
6/4.... 126.50 116.50 89.50 66.50 36.50 
8/4.... 135.25 124.25 97.25 74.60 365.50 
10/4.... 141.25 1380.25 103.26 80.25 ..... 
12/4.... 141.25 130.25 103.25 80.25 ..... 
16/4.... 146.25 1385.25 108.25 85.25 ..... 


Boards, Rough 


No. 1 No 
1x4 to 12”, rawdom lengths. .$53.50 $44. 


. 2 
50 


7 ~ Snir — “he 


x4 to 1 11, $103. 00 "F104 40 $ 94. *o $84, 

x fe) 

spec. wathe. 109.00 104.00 94.00 
weees 116.00 112.00 102.00 


Cc 
00 
84.00 


xis” . 81. 
For 5/4 add $5 to above prices; for 6/4, add 


$8; for 8/4, add $16; in 5/4 and 6/4 ““D” grad 


add $3; for 8/4, add 
Bevel Siding 


A B Cc D 
%"x4, 5 or 6”, std. Igths.$49.25 $45.75 $41.75 $28.75 


Bungalow Siding 


B 
xe” from: 1” GtOGK..1sccces $57.75 $48.75 Co 35 
x8”, from 1%” stock..... 75.75 66.75 64.25 
For 10-inch, add $5. 
Lath 
No.1 No. 2 
SEM Se  susseuseussecnes eaibbee seen eenee $8.25 
RED CYPRESS— 
Old Grades— 
Factory, Rough 
No.1 No.1 No.2 
FAS Selects Shop common common 
4/4....$105.00 90.00 55.00 $50.00 40.00 
5/4.... 110.00 95.00 70.00 50. 40.00 
6/4.... 112.00 95.00 70.00 50.00 40.00 
8/4.... 115.00 100.00 80.00 50.06 40.60 
10/4.... 135.00 120.00 95.00 55.00 40.00 
12/4.. - 136. rt 120.00 95.00 ewes Sisiwes 
16/4... . 130.00 100.00 seee eis 
Boards, Rough 
No. 1 com. No. 2 com. Peck 
o, AD || aes $55.00 $44.00 ieee 
co giiesulsien -- 62.00 48.00 sata 
1” an sieewn weno esate wienure $28.50 
YELLOW CYPRESS— 
Factory, Rough 
No.1 No.1 No. 2 
FAS Selects shop com. m 
Lk Fee $ 90.00 $69.00 = 00 $39.00 $35.00 
5/4...... 100.00 77.00 00 41.00 37.00 
SL 100.00 75.00 e8. 00 41.00 7.00 
tf GR 105.00 85.00 68.00 44.00 38.00 
Boards, Rough 
Selects No. 1 com. No. 2 com. Peck 
aren - - $75.00 $44. 00° $37.00 nina 
1x 3” osene S000 44.00 37.00 eee 
SEIU” vcccesses GUO 44.00 38.00 ecees 
| re 85.00 54.00 45.00 sae 





Cincinnati, Ohio, May 5.—The following are 
average prices today f.o.b. Cincinnati: 


RED CYPRESS— 
Rules of March 18, 1922 


_— Selects, rough Sho 
RPP OROSCOC COR rol ok $49. 
DLE 6006060 00 vcecsceese continecve Eee 61.25 
Lh Sees Se UeS RUE Nee Roeeesersio’ GEE 64.25 
i, eee piteeheess seaeesuare - 95.00 72.00 
Common, —— No. 1 com. No. 2 com, 
ar westinees sae ceincus seesceccegeGekene $42.25 
Finish, $18 or s2s— 


—, 


A 
1x4 to 12”..... sion 80 $102.50 $921 50 $82 50 $72.50 
For 5/4, add $5; 6/4, add $8; 8/4, add $15.50, 


YELLOW CYPRESS— 


Factory— “~ x mags. . 

ae $806 p 30 $850 j19 Hg L: $28 

GE6/4 ccc be 

ae 100 

Boards— “ny ye m. No. on 

1x 6 and 8". occ cccceceeeee ee $40.00 $33.00 

TSA ON 8 onic cn.ccescwascciece. SHU 38.00 
St. Louis, Mo., May 6.—The following. are 


current quotations on cypress, f.o.b. St. Louis: 


GULF COAST RED CYPRESS— 
New Grades 





Factory— Factory 

Tank Selects Shop Box 
CS by OOOO $115.75 $ 75.75 $48.75 $30.75 
i NA ree 120.75 85.75 60.75 32.75 
WE sacs aeieuin ess 123.75 88.75 63.75 32.75 
ke ee ee 131.75 96.50 71.50 31.50 
ROU e.bie e600 136.75 102.75 97.25 acer 
i ar 136.75 102.75 77.25 nee 
LE re ee 41.75 107.75 $2.20 _svece 
PAG: Panne 4/4" cose ccaren coeewennnsincewd $24.75 
Common Rough— No.1 No. 2 No.3 
RAEI” 66:6605 5.00 ew ewecnee $52.75 $43.75 $31.75 
ME 66 id saws see eunes ebiee 59.75 48.75 31.75 


Add $2 for specified lengths on common grades. 
Finish, S$1S or S2S— 


aan re c 
1x4—10” . wr 00 — 00 $ a2 - $ = ro $ 72. Po 
GSAe sae tees 14.00 110.00 79.00 
BREE 6430aes 127. 00 122.00 tie. $0 104. 00 
SEAS” osea'cws 137.00 132.00 122.00 115.00 ..... 
eeooew Bevel Siding— A B_ C&btr 

Wise iste eteeeewes $74.75 $65.75 $63.2 
treaty SigieScatersi nicl siete rovers sansa 79.75 70.25 68.25 
Bevel Siding— A B e D 
BEE sscvens sauseeces $48.50 $45.00 $41.00 $28.00 
YELLOW CYPRESS— 
Factory— No. 1 No.1 No. 2 

FAS Select sho com com. 

CUE eae ee 3% $62 $40 $35 $28 
So 8 70 55 39 31 
CB cisions 80 70 55 39 31 
UE ies 90 15 62 41 32 
CT. en 110 82 74 

Boards— No. 1com. No. 2 com. ” a 
EE kccenced enece 38. $31.00 

OT or ee - 40.00 32.50 
ree 41.00 33.00 

EE “eGawiescsuwess 49.00 35.00 — _ «sess 
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SOUTHERN PINE 
8/4 Jacksonville, Fla., May 5.—Following is a recapitulation of f.o.b. mill prices obtained in this territory during the two weeks ended May 3: 
1@ 85 Week ended— May 3 April 26 ; Week ended— May 3 April 26 ( Week ended— May 3 April 26 | Week ended— May 3 April 26 
; = Flooring Ceiling Boards Boards 
16/4 ee 2 2 Ixt B&btr. eee - 46.00 45.00 B&better— Nea. 3 commen— 
.@. ee oR . o. 1 com sieve ae eed 
vie Wor 3 COM is sccccs od 18. 20.18 GK De BME ccncadevend sane Jadena) Gee 
: No. 3 com....... ae No. 2 com. ...... 22.00 20.77 | ix4 D4S LITE, 6400 51.00 | 18% BES cccccccccccce: i 
vanes 1x3 B&btr. rift 122222 12272 75.00 | %ex3% B&btr. ....... oa of ee ieneans — ' Oe’ GES Ghebgpoeesesen 2633 | 88s 
5@1 No. 1 sap rift.... 72.23 pa ties Pe CO - aides eocus 37.00 | 1x6 D4S ..... dotescose Ge 6S 1x8 D4S ‘eta ame es ‘i 27.00 
Gin B&btr. flat ..... . 51.20 52.09 No. 2 com. .... 17.00 20.97 | 1x8 D4S ......+.++-+++ 51.25 -... 3x8 GRMIED ....0.0cccs cecee 
5 @100 No. 1 com. flat.... 46.00 42.80 | yx3% B&btr. ...... .» 26.50 38.00 | 1x10 D4S ........--... 63.07 55.25 | 1x12 DAS 2.0... ccc eee SRO6 © icves 
@ 55 No. 2 com. flat .... 19.00 18.18 No. 1 com. .... ..... 33.00 | 1412 D4S ..... sereeees 51.33 65.00 
No. 3 com. flat .... 12.00 11.98 No. 2 com. .... 13.50 15.00 | 1x5 to 12 D4S.......... 54.00 54.00 No. 3 common— 
mic 156 No. 8 GOM. w...c seine 26.00 Tho Bl. re a 58.00 peer 
Os @ COM 6xchcc- cccos 17.50 SAENGER wedsekucwees 52.00 aaeda SEG EI a ctsceseadeane 18.00 16.67 
Shingles 1x8 D4S 15 
’ No. 1 common— cocccccccccece cocee \ 
° Siding 4x18— bp REE EGS bccdccvecadee @send 19.00 
an a i Ec icnnicnndes YY _- = ers tte eeeeeeeeees es 4556p | 1812, DAS we pgeeee scene gare 19.00 
ove , 1x6”— : Seccccccceceoe ° “OU I- 3x6 to 12 D4S ..ccccce E 4 
MC es asus 43.18 43.09 | No- 2 Dine ............ SU NT BRE OE bvennsccncees ee eae 
-@... No. 1 common......... 40.03 38.11 No. 1 cypress ...... eee, anes ct a) i>" gi |. ie céccee GC 646.08 Roofers 
a" No. 2 common......... 24.29 24.81 | No. 2 cypress ........ Pree 3.00 | 1x8 D4S ........... tee eee -- 42.00 
nee No. 3 common......... 40:62 —-neaec Le a ar eeree euawen aces ora 1x6 No. 2 common.... 21.50 24.54 
5@140 a me Partition S/GME TOO ncciceseccse GMD Beas Lath, Std. 4-Foot 
5@110 No. 1 common ........ 2 8, © SU i ckntuncrd xercs 45.50 No. 2 common— No. 1 kiln dried........ 3.67 3.70 
7 No. 2 COMMON ...csee0e 11.50 15.00 INO @ OMS eaececss. cases ye es | iw eee, SG INOG ED GEOR ecadccssccs 3.14 3.17 
The following f.o.b. mill prices are taken from sales made during the week ended May 3 in sections named: 
g:: Bir- Hat- Kan- Bir- Hat- Kan- Bir- Hat- Kan- 
Bese Alex- ming- ties- sas Alex- ming- ties- sas Alex- ming- ties- sas 
andria, ham, burg, City, andria, ham, burg, City, andria, ham, burg, City, 
115 La. Ala. Miss. Mo. La. Ala. Miss. oO. La. Ala. Miss. 0. 
3 a Flooring Boards, 51S or S28 Longleaf Timbers 
] ” ” , 
@ 50 1x3" BG Pabetter vere B50 ee garam SOO | NO te O88": Giner leteeces sees ill IIIL asta) | No.2 Sams 848, 20° and under: __ 
3@ 80 esos cured. ca ules Joeesa wesca (enna Sa TO IO cc. GUD cccee. ccace. cases | Ticseniepnatineniaseogencer nee qghi int soso ee 
5 50 DD sanhedsandenewss ecece eccce «sece Giuae Other lgts ceece ecoee ecece aieee. “Se SL ee ie ne oe acne ee eee 88.81 
——— Pek E. ecdeewnucee - 61.00 py Tee aa*ae 1x12”, ‘da. —_ = vice Gee edu oseoe Sita So ene ait , 
Me DB sceedecnsaus eaeae eae iy er lIgts aeons cecae <aaes 5 
FG B&better alatecuns 52.09 55.00 52.67 50.89 | No. 2 (all, 10 te 20’): Shortleaf Timbers 
ceeereactenemane eetce mnens 40.14 1x6 to POTEET CCC COT TT ae let ee No. ; oA 20’ & under: 
& are No. D Siavicnonnee 48.00 45.82 45.00 rr BE. Weescdévecaciccdcccecse Ge ae ae eee WP siadenedcdnacsucescsde 4ucde cccee SRS “Séees 
Gr Re nce cacencena 30.69 19.00 20.00 30.43 BOON cccudxdcudacandats . 23.75 24.25 26.00 23.90 GO ncicsccancadaceddadage 4kaae Gane TRS cscdc 
Se” Wee cccnccwesetccvas ésane GEE <ecee waves _— Kenetokineceneeneee 27.41 23.24 28.75 29.96 
cmeew cau zs 19.00 on Plaster Lath 
i 2 seen ‘ my Se ra & cedacdeucdceus SEs 460 ccese 3.56 
FG 44.05 cia, “swan ee De’ ae 
ite pre i ig oi aiaiess sass 53°00 i856 1pde | NO 2. 4% 4°.....000, yeaa BED cccae 2.20 
* 0. 4 a Ww 8 an 
oo salah lengths ..... weacaukanes dae eee soe Ge Byrkit Lath 
72.00 25.84 OO OS dadkéidaccasiiccaaeee IGE sccee Katou, ee 
: No urate - Roofers SGA Mi ivdacsccndcdcascs »”  ” Seen 16.19 
2 com. 1x6” No. : No. 2, 1x6” 10... ce eeeeeeeee seees 24.25 24.00 ..... | 12’ and longer.............- TEGO. xccce caace 
2.25 No. ae DN” dente dkctuuswedes cca SRD accuse eeeee 
Bhiplap (AN 1x4 4 6”) Car Material 
” , x4 and 6”): 
x4” nage a oe i =a aaaateas ch Other .. “aes eae cuuee wea Se B&better,. 9 and 18’...... ..... avenue ade: SMe 
s72 50 No 3 ties "8" 890 17-75 SU GEE TGR ans, score, cece coces GUE eee a ee me eeeee ares noes cocee Se 
5.50, 5x4” — ° eae A a No. 2 (10. to - 7 aa waa 24.44 25.00 94.75 23.90 . 10 and 20’ i : : ; ‘ ; : ‘ ; é : ee i: : : a : : 3 a ; 7 ; 35.00 
No. . : me - 20.13 ia tal sie)’ Sekai 24.88 23.00 25.00 23.71 Wes BD Wen ccctcevctéases eetec séeée eaéauree 
LS une? Dab tier Heese svene OUNOw Seal en 21.15 19.50 18.07 19.31 Car Decking 
| io Ceocccecccccoce 19.84 eeoce erece 19.94 1. 2, 9’ ¥ : ge ee ee 31.19 
” Grooved Roofing 0. ,to 
30 1x4 ‘yo. 1 B&better piahdlabersn acted le: 2° No. 1, 1x10”, Other lIgts.. Yas Ogi BS OE FU cccccccccccccease esecs attee sceeee 34.00 
» com, 3 wen cise ee 
3.00 x6” Bubetter a son : Dimonsion, S1S1E Ge Sate 
8.00 No. 1, 2x 4”, bs . tees 8” & under, 20’ & und...... 0.2... eeeee 28.00 ..... 
> are 1%4x6” B&better Caps 
souis 
7 es 5 Pee 5 hh t, 14”, 20’, and 
aE geemeton 30:79 MOT vescsecnes TROT sesce ccocs. MOO GER orc creccease Say eivew aakee 51.00 
No. 2 30.62 12? wee eeeeees 24.72 ..... 25.12 No. ws “0 SP i WE acs. axtua aden aadae 41.50 
No. 3 16? oe sageeees 26.35 23.75 ..... 26.56 
Box 10" 8, & 20 ;---: 29.92 reete sane 29.57 
$30.75 B&bett me 2x 8”, 10’ ....... “12 a8'00 2222) 25.00 27.45 
oar 1x6 Or itive _—-— = ‘ees 1B, eeeeeceaee 26.94 26.00 25.80 25.86 CROSS TIES 
. 1x4” deat dd excac ae wae seeeeee t adéike, ewece a St. Louis, Mo., May 6.—The following cross 
en 18" BR LL Bee 100 208228 1. aR) UE | tle prices prevail, f.0.. St. Louis: 
1x5 and 10” cose WE Ndaka ane Ws TP aascasecen “cxsnc. 00es 28.00 29.41 Untreated 
ere 1%x4 to 12” ee 1 28.00 28.37 White Southern 
$24.75 1% and 2x4 to 12” 65.38 31.91 Oak Sap Pine 
No. 3 6/4 & 8/4x6” sae 32.91 No. 5, 7x9”, 8’, 9-inch face...... $1.60 $1.40 
O95 6/4 & 8/ eons eusce wines a es No. 4, 7x8”, 8’, 8-inch face...... 1.50 1.20 
$31. B&better surfaced: 2x12”, 32.85 | No. 3, 6x8”, 8’, 8-inch face...... 1.35 1.02 
Bg 1x6 to 12° 67.25 5. 31.55 | No. 2, 6x7”, 8’, 7-inch face...... 1.25 192 
ws 1x6” °! 50.00 53.87 18, & “2077.0. 85.50.00. ses 87.74 No. 1, x0", 8°, €-inch Mes...... 1.15 82 
1x8” 50.00 54.68 - = “a: ee oe. cece esese cece Red oak and heart cypress ties, 15 cents less 
1x5 and 10”.. soe OE .25 53.00 66.35 ; No. 2, 2x 4”, eA steeeeeees 7 steee en “2 than white oak; sap cypress, 20 cents less than 
D 0 rr ° x ee p Tisseeeeee r 4 soeee 20. UE 3. white oak. 
72.00 ee | eee GEGS ceca seece Te 16 23.29 22.00 27.75 25.18 Switch Bridge 
79.00 Cc 1% ff |) ae ecccoe ecece ecece 69.81 1 err 8 Ties Plank 
veeee go ae 2x 6”, eae $51.00 $48.50 
en sg sakundesatnwicbenes acenes: . seseia alee a 1 Red Oak .....-. eee eeeeeeeeeceees 49.50 46.50 
‘&btr. WO dao aah bx oer Cuewane 45.00 50.46 
= 2 1x5, snd NMS cosceccesse 56.50 reeee eee a2 ; 
RE “uaecpess sakawiacdte j aiken i : 
oa ae ax 8°, 18 HARDWOOD DIMENSIONS 
a 
$28.00 B&better 7 Chicago, May 6.—Actual sales of short hard- 
: —_ ee 65.50 ikon vue a: ’ " wood dimension were made this week at the 
— BO DO ébistacvscseveen CPO s<ads svcese UD axe", 35° ane we : mes “ pees following prices: 
com. B&better “ae : . Ai laa ry steee teens 2 Furniture stock— Plain Oak Gum 
wees eseeee vo. eteee esece ot 
a 1%, 1% & 2x4 & 6”...... TOD csdec asads 80.00 ee 27.52 22.00 ..... 27.88 | 2x2x19” ..... jaacvecenee +++ $55.00 $55. - 
31 Fencing, #6. ee oe ee er 2%x2%x19” ensedae cdccceece Ge 60.00 
32 No. 1, 1x4”, 16’ ....... sees etece sees seees 2x12”, 10" ......e0ee weve s cesses seeee 25.00 | 22x80" oo see e cess cece cere ee 65.00 60.00 
Other Igts..... west chew. acacia ce Dee. Avdanwue ad SE acces - scene ee — Seeebscedoeees .-- 80.00 70.00 
4 220" 16? cece cccees BB.BB nccee cccce scece IG? sacccccose BRD. ccinc. “scene GO GY cncccicncwecesecouces . 85.00 75.00 
ndom . Other Igts..... sack cane, bees, 18 & 20’..... BE. senha. saixe: SO 
i No. 2 G8, lengths): as. see or IO” te DP cc ae eae eee Chair stock— 
sess Ine” ITI BERD 2380 staat | NO 8 Se Ge sii: galoo TTD TR Il | 2x4” and wider x 19%. ;...... 55.00 55.00 
ease No. 3 (all, lengths) : ME eceunkandakene 17.50 <1... lis. ID | 1x4" and wider x 19”...... 60.00 60.00 
ee eM oe cw eweoeaes 14.79 ..... 14.50 15.11 SOc ade dcadse’ BE “sccne. <scns canner —— x 19”...... -+ 65.00 65.00 
$20.00 1x6" LESSOR SRLS SGUS ciccs: ccess SE PERM AI vniccacuces cadee “secce aecne SAGE EERIE dececactas dadkades -. 70.00 70.00 
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The following are current f.o.b. mill prices on Arkansas soft pine made during the week ended May 2: 
Flooring Dimension—Dressed Ceiling and Partition Fencing and Boards 
Edge grain— 1x3” 1x4” No. 1 No. 2 Cle, Clg. Clg. Part. " No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
AR a tacoacselial peomeee $75.00 | 12,14, 10, 18, 12, 14, 10, 18, w%Hrn §&%” % % oS $35.00 $18.75 $16.50 
B&better ........+.. $81.50 72.00 16 20 16 20 B&btr. ...$38.00 $44.75 $46.00 $49.00 | 1X GY ...-- see 37.00 23.75 18.76 
“B eh pM kakR wholes 70.50 $29.00 $31.00 2x 4” $27.00 $28.00 eee 33.00 33.50 37.50 42.50 ix 8” Lite leteliieee 38.00 24.75 20.00 
At eee ee sano | (BeOS 27.00 29.00 2x 6” 23.50 25.50 | No. 2..... 20.25 .s.0e veces 27.50 | 1X10" .....00es 38.00 25.00 20.25 
Flat grain— 28.25 30.00 2x 8” eed ied Oc) gill PS Er are 49.00 27.00 21.50 
me hth toes hl 55.00 25 28.00 29.50 2x10” 6.25 28.00 : bak 
og gpnlneegelage 43:50 39:00 | 30.50 31:50 2x12” 28.00 29.60 Finish—Dressed oe 
y 9 or - NO. 
DR Wt LG ebb cua Seale ie 25.50 25.00 $2S&CM—Shiplap Sl aero” $57.0 ro. vs ta $4.50 $3.40 
Casing and Base No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 | 1x6 & 8" ooo eee. 68:00 60.00 metdinge 
“4 ‘ g 
Bé&better EG eth oxna es $37.50 $23.25 $18.75 MED. GO Ee sas: c.0rew ooe's 71.50 63.00 a ; 
ME se case Ue riedlewk were $75.25 ew AGabeseee 36.50 24.75 20.26 1%, 146, 274 to. 8” ...- T4600 sbee 15%” and under. .23 percent discount 
STENT No seeusrrciunaseakavee MOstD 1 BELO” oss saesce 38.50 25.25 20.50 14%, 14%, 2”x5, 10, 12”.. 76.00 ..... 1%” and over...20 percent discount 











NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va., May 5.—The following ‘pais for North Carolina pine h 





ave been obtained f.o.b. Norfolk: 


———__ 


Pe 





Bdge, rough— No. 2 & better ‘ No. 3 _ Pg yh ond. Fee Ponct No, 2 & better 
Sf BRS rr ere, 53.00@55.00 $84.00@3 26.00@27.00 -00@23.00 " ” $29,.00@30.00 D4S, 6"4 61.00@6 
 Speenerabenaede. 87.00@60.00 °39.00@41.00 27.00@28.00 °.....@..... | Lath. No. 1.8 5.75@ 6.00 Roofers, METS ttt e soeret 
er ere 60. 50@63. 50 41.00@43.00 27.00@ 28.00 Pe eee Factory, 2”. 29.00@32.00 10”. 30.50@31.50 10". és 00@72. 00 
BFS Ledae o> cisb eign eee 63.50@66.50  45.00@47.00 SE err 560 OND swine Sizes, 2” ... 23.00@26.00 12”. 31.50@32.50 12”. 71.00@79.00 
Rough 4/4— ete P 
EER AE 61.00@63.00 42. 00@ 44. 09 29.00@30.00  25.00@ 26.00 Finished widths— No. 2 & better No. 3 No. 4 
Ne ec ee 63.00@65.00  44.00@46.00 30.00@31.00 26.00@27.00 Te 85.00@91.00 veces @ecece cece @ueee. 
See RS RRS: 69.00@71.00  49.00@51.00 31.00@32.00 26.50@27.50 | Flooring, ee Pen peeaialatae +t 0060-00 $4350 48°60 $36°00930.60 
Bark strips, Nos. 1 & 2.$37.00@38.00 Bark strip partition, CORI, S67 ksisiciecennascw pane awnings 34.50@36.00 26.50@27.50 17.00@18.25 
BORDERS co's pbc we 17.00@18.00 DOG! Cae Ces ansesccae's $44.00@46.00 Eg A AO. SIAC ICT SUIS oe 35.75 @38.50 28.50@30.00 18.50@19.50 
Cull red: ROATE 66666000 11.00@11.50 Partition, “ag” LP ree ET 50.00@61.00  48.50@49.560 27.00@31.00 
Duluth, Minn., May 5.—Quotations on all items of northern pine are steady. Dealers report a fair demand for mixed carlot shipments. Prices 
f.o.b. Duluth follow: 
Common Boarps, RoucH— FENCING, RougH— 
6’ a? 10’ 12° 14&16’ 18’ 20’ 6’ 8’ ee 16’ 18&20' 
MSE OB osenekeeen $55.00 $57.00 $62.00 $62.00 $62.00 $65.00 $65.00 gihe | at Ree $52.00 $55.00 $60.00 $62.00 $61.00 
(ae 61.00 63.00 69.00 71.00 66.00 71.00 71.00 POO Winssswneneetnsans $7.00 41.00 42. 60 44.60 44.00 
Iecsneneuee eo 65.00 68.00. 75.00 75.00 70.00 75.00 75.00 DUO Bieic acca gone w sere 26.00 28.00 29.00 80.00 30.00 
a Asa 38.00 40.00 47.00 49.00 47.00 53.00 55.00 A” Ay sido is0is dewcexee lavete 50.00 53.0 55.00 61.00 63.00 
| ers. 41.00 43.00 50.00 50.00 47.00 53.00 55.00 PO Biisnesesaawe eee 32.00 35.00 39.00 45.00 27.00 
Ne. 8 » baieaee nee 7 + ~ +4 le ripe : +4 4 +4 63.00 MOS Osscsensussaweene 27.00 27.00 29.00 30.00 29.00 
Ne Cog eee : 3 0 35.00 ” ” 
caiekecel 31.00 33.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 Mo, 4, S-Sest ae Senge, NS Some, 2", SER; S", SR, 
Or caatneusd 33.00 34.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 5” fencing same as 6”. 
For all white pine Nos. 1 and 2, add $1. All white pine, Nos. 1 and 2, add $1. 
Boards 6 to 20’, 8, 10 and 12”, No. 4, $30; No. 6, $21. S1 or S2, add 75 cents; S1S1B, add $1. 
For S1 or 82, add 75 cents; S1S1E, add $1; for resawed, add $1. Flooring, %- and %-inch ceiling, or beveled well tubing, add $2. 
Drop siding, grooved roofing and O. o. Shiplap, 8’ and up, add $1.50. Drop siding or partition, add $1.50. 
Shiplap and D&M, 8’ and up, add $1. Well tubing, D&M and beveled, add $2. 
No. 1 sits” STUFF _ 
° 10’ 12° 14° 16’ 18° 20° SIDING, 4 AND 6” 4 se sla 6” 4a" 6" 
ax 4”.....$27.00 $29.00 $31.00 $31.00 $30.00 $32.00 $84.00 $34.00 
fee 27-00 28.00 30.00 30.00 “29.00 31.00 38.00 33.00 | B&better ........... eee $20.00 $20.00 
ae 28.00 30.00 31.00 33.00 32.08 = 32.00 85.00 35.00 | Co. eee ecee eee ec ees 41.00 41.00 Norway, C&better ..°40.00 40.08 
2x10"..... $3.00 is $6.00 38.00 36.00 35.00 38.00 38.00 8 33.00 33.00 
ES WS ES HR BS BR BES | sicine omy contain oot to exond 20 percent of tant on 





2 rg stuff, $3 ‘tess than No. 1; pine, rough, deduct 75 cents; D&M 
or Nis. add $3. 


Siding run to O. G., $2 a thousand extra; product of the strip as it grades. 
Beaded ceiling, %-inch, $1.50 more than same grade of siding. 














s F lif. = 2 {Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] Spokane, Wash., May 3.—Current quotations 
ase ‘ — - . 2 ited ee nascent Portland, Ore., May 6.—The following are | f.0.b. mill on western and Idaho pines and white 
are average prices, April 20 to 30, of California f.o.b. mill, and f.o.b. Chicago shop, prices: fir are as follows: 
pines, f.o.b. mill, those on common being for Boards, S2S WESTERN WHITA PINE, 16-Foot, INCH— 
1-inch stock only and including no other thick- ete + 2 No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 No.5 
nesses: ee en ee ee jae Gme | oe ee este 
BA SOD as cin owsis.d waloweseimerns 30.00 22.50 g” “"" 39°50 25.00 21.50 
California White Pine Mixed Pines WS OMANI 7 os 5s wiciniste ose exSeca ne ae os ape 10”... .., BOBO “ORO BESO 32... crass 
: ; CN RE 6 occ enccusn<naee 9. : “Siaiakioein : : ee ee 
i... ae wet. xis” and wider, 10 to 16°......+.+. oa d° and wides, sw, sess eee $1800 $886 
ys eee 68.50 coe ily WESTERN PINE SHOP, sos— 
Se SRE»... TERS NO. 8 se sesese-s TRO | phe ged WEEE. casicieversssveeens $19.00 $ 9.00 Factory 
Inch shop ..... 35.30 Cc No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 Com 
No. 1 shop ..... 51.25 f : Selects, ae” ri & 6/4.. bey 4 50 $31.50 $21.50. .... 
Sa : a oecs ph 0 1 ene ae &btr. “CO” “Dp” | 8/4 ...ceeeeee 660 42:50 21.60 ....c0s 
o. 3 shop..... .60 No. 2 dimen.... 9 aw - , : MM crcgh ren. went, ae 26.25 
D&btr., short .. 54.25 Timbers ....... id idles anaaeiivalnees 318, eS ro v8 esate tite iiiens ' 
Boner ue °°°°” ig RE iegaglcenat OOD ALLA ET 93,00 88:00 72.00 No. 1 No. 2 No.3 No.4 No.5 
Hohn, stad. 2 c............ 38 40 ERIS” BMG WAGER... 6 ssce 2 sens 98.00 93.00 177.00 eee $54.00 $88.00 ~$22:00 oi... see 
EN ices RE iecieossccxanus 28.10 | 5/4, 6/4x4" and wdr., 10 to 20’ 96.00 91.00 79.00 | 6” .......... 55.00 39.00 26. 
‘ i ~* wae ol). tiitt apiog | 8/4 and wider................. 98.00 93.00 81.00 he ee 53.00 35.00 26.00 ..... coves 
” 
Sugar Pine aie ie Shop 82S, f. 0. b. Chicago Ae occas: 6880 8800 BO 
ne. 8 & 2 cir.. i. 4 Gian — 5/4 i ie. 1 rie. 2 No. 3 | 4” and wider. ae $21.00 $ 9.50 
BBIOCE. 6 o.ccccse UD. wees eens 0.40 an A ROR ET EEN teers 55.00 $45.00 $35.00 = 
D select ........ 65. 50 No. 3 com. & Be |, Beetind te nenesnr ini — =e ae Ore som Foor, INCH 12" 4a. 
eee tng rH SOs No.4 com. asst. S ee prices are for shipments of No. 3 and |] No. 2........ $23. 09 $25.00 $26.00 $27.00 A 
Ag Oa ae otis ; better shop. For straight cars of specified grades, | No.3 ........ 20.00 22.00 23.00 24.00 _..... 
No. 1 shop ..... 63.85 No. 1 dimen. 20.90 | add $5 No. 4 $18.00 
No. 2 shop Fae 42.85 No. 2 dimen.... 17.65 . Os DS cevecssce see eccce se eeee aie . 
D:.8 BBOD «255. 21.15 
s Douglas Fir 
No. 3 clr., stnd. 60.00 
Shop, stnd. .... 26.85 Cé&btr. ......... 49.90 WEST COAST LOGS 
Com. 8/4 cscs 14.65 
‘Export Com:, 5/4 & up 16.95 [Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] Everett, Wash., May 3.—The log market con- 
Australian ..... 72.00 Ties & timbers. 26.55 Portland, Ore., May 6.—Present log quotations | tinues steady and unchanged; quotations: 
sion: ....; ) are: 
mien uesentic — Fir: No. 1, $26; No. 2, $20; No. 3, $14. 
Lath Cedar: $15 to $20. ite ie F ae hingle logs only, 
Miscellaneous .. 20.75 ona Yellow fir: $27, $21 and $15. Quotations nomi- ee: Sa A Se f 
No. 1 mix, pine 6.00 | nal. $18 base; 25 cents added for each 1 percent 0 
Box oo 2 ee _ ie Red fir: $17, $18 and $19. lumber logs. 
Mix. pines, 5/4 32” mix. a... 2.95 Spruce: $32, $25 and $15. Hemlock: No. 2, $18; No. 3, $13. 
rrr 21.25 White fir ...... 5.55 Hemlock: $14 to $16. Spruce: No. 1, $27; No. 2, $21; No. 8, $15. 
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DOUGLAS FIR 


[Speeial telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Seattle, Wash., May 6.—The following prices 
paid for yard items, f.o.b. mill, were reported 
today: sees 
High Low vailing 
Prices Prices Prices 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


* No, 2 ClOAP...cccccce $51.00 $47.00 $47.00 
sail: eens 33.00 31.00 33.00 
Slash Grain Flooring 

1x4” No. 2 and better .... 27.00 24.00 
1 a Gece 24.00 23.50 
ix6” No. 2 and better .... 30.00 cece 
Wis UM 6c cennsee cence 28.00 26.00 
Stepping 
No. 2 clear and better .... 70.00 65.00 
Finish No. 2 and Better 
‘eG ANG 10" cccciecccscccs Gree 56.00 
Casing GUN HABE ...cc0cs% 66.00 63.00 
Ceiling 
5x4” No. 2 clr. & btr. .... 28.00 26.00 
a Sears 21.50 19.50 
1x4” No. 2 clr. & btr. .... 29.00 27.00 
Wk. S ClIOEE 6c cctsccnc 24.00 Re 
Drop Siding 
1x6” No. & clr. & btr. .... 31.00 29.00 29.00 
MO: B ClO cccwssc 28.00 26.50 ee 
No. 1 Common Boards and Shiplap 
TES ANG IE” acccccewsccess 18.50 17.50 
MES” weancdedine. dose ccinese 19.00 18.00 
Dimension, No. 1 Common S4S 
Set”, WEGNE TA” cccccecwcc 17.50 16.00 
Plank and Small Timbers, No. 1 Common 
saa". 13 to 16" SAB 2... cee 20.50 19.50 
3x12”, 53 to 16° S48 «cece. 22.00 21.00 


Timbers, 32’ and Under, No. 1 Common 
Or De keccsasiccswusee 25.00 24.00 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., May 6.—Fir prices today, mixed 
car basis, f.o.b. mills, are as follows: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


WEE? WG: |S CIORE ices cence cancececexetducews $53.00 
Gs th CURIE \¢ daws os ase Meawas eeeanee anes 47.00 
ING, WOMEN 6 raecenannvedaceekeeasucens 31.00 
1x3 and 1%x4” *. 2 clear and better...... 50.00 
ING@s @ QUO sos caccscswcuss 35.00 
Slash Grain Flooring 
ixé” No. 2 clear And DOtter ...cccccstesccs 27.00 
1 A Se ae er ere 23.00 
IMG” INO. 2 ClERY GHG PSCIE?.....ccccccncsces 30.00 
ING: 6 CIORD Sccvcsadvnccacteucescetaece 26.00 
Vertical Grain Stepping 
1% and 14%” No. 2 clear and better........ 65.00 
Finish 
NO: 2 Clé@r and bettePecds ccc ccccccciceeccse 55.00 
Ceiling 
%x4” No. 2 clear and better 
LO; <6) CLONE aecwavewnceueen 
1x4” No, 2 clear and better 





No. 3 clear 


) 


Drop Siding and Rustic 


1x6” No. 2 clear and better .............. 30.00 

ORI CIEE ocvacusacceccekee Cedouue ees 25.50 
Boards 

No. UE. hens widrocererehara Maas wer WNaLELe Ue eee $16. “er 50 

1) ey eerie ee WANE Waitin mma On Aelia) irs AE ri .00 

Dimension—2x4-inch, S4S 

PROS Np Be MC TA ag Beto cca avers cvateecerareterd 15.50 

WOE Gacwins si ce ae 12.00 
Timbers 

PU NEN Da aol are a ave cherea ei tat ar ers exons sat ela ee 19.00 

WAG" GNA TARPS ss o5o5., cone cic cocirvceencsacins 21.00 

P Miscellaneous Items 
BUNOPNIA FANG ONE «04 0056s ccidele cv ceaenadsees 15.00 
FGI e< adn neces dadedigaradscadnen 3.25 





WEST COAST SPRUCE 


(Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Portland, Ore., May 6.—The following are 
Prices for mixed cars prevailing here today: 
Finish, — 


TOPO e eee eee ee eeeeresesesesees 





4 and 1x10 
Bevel oiling. Wyx4_ MceKetaaservunadedeeeanes 
OD ilar pinidu KW eine Ciwevcadedt 
a i 
Factory stocks, 1 ” 
14%” 3 
DE Cesc onsen vedccneadadceds 35.00 
Bee watehse acind aden weeee 37.00 
a PR NOE occ0 citcecccdecer 46.00 
mmon rough dimension................. A 
Box lumber, in,....... Pevececsceweces ea 19:00 


Me OMNES dscascicnccnceaae 20.00 





REDWOOD 


The following are the prevailing redwood 
prices f.o.b. Chicago (72-cent freight allowance): 


Bevel Siding, /-Inch, S1S1E 
r—— Clear. he. ad “B” 
3°-7' 8'-20' 3’-7' 8’-20" 37-20° 
Oe ccewcundial $33.25 $43.26 $30.25 $40.25 $29.25 
_eeieeiseetcn: 34.25 44.25 32.25 42.25 34.25 
OP creewsdeden 33.25 43.25 31.25 41.25 33.25 


Random Shop, Rough or S2S, 5” and up, 8’ -20’ 
” ” ww ” ” ” qe §”- ” 


Y% % % 
$45.50 $67.50 $67.50 $53.50 $80.00 $78.00 $82.00 $86.00 
Finish—Rough, S2S or S4S 





Clear. \¢ “A” ~ 
l-inch— 3-4%’ 5-7’ 8-20” 3-4%’ 5-7’ 8-20’ 
= -conacac $52.50 $62.50 $88.50 $47.50 $57.50 $83.50 
ae scumaet 52.50 62.50 94.50 47.50 57.50 89.50 
Gr esccews 59.50 69.50 96.50 54.50 64.50 91.50 
| ae ee 54.50 64.50 94.50 49.50 59.50 89.50 
3 to 6” S3.60 @200 ..... 40.50 UE <<. 
caeaaws 74.50 74.50 94.50 69.50 69.50 89.50 
NG?” sccauane 85.50 85.50 98.50 80.50 80.50 93.50 
a veagwas 87.50 87.50 98.50 82.50 82.50 93.50 
& te ES cs cca a ae a 
14 & 14%-inch— 
ekenees $59.50 $69.50 $95.00 $54.50 $64.50 $90.50 
re hegewars 59.5 .50 101.50 54.50 64.50 96.50 
Ge cuaeess 66.50 76.50 103.50 63.50 73.50 100.50 
OP aivecune 61.50 71.50 101.50 56.50 66.50 . 96.50 
3 to 6” 59.50 69.50 ..... 56.50 66.50 ..... 
y seeeene 81.50 81.50 101.50 78.50 78.50 98.50 
: | ne 92.50 92.50 105.50 89.50 89.50 102.50 
Be coeuees 94.50 94.50 105.50 91.50 91.50 102.50 
ye) res veiwe AGRE czaee . 97.50 
2-inch— 
e wasewnad $57.50 $67.50 $93.50 $52.50 $62.50 $88.50 
SS kuuwane 57.50 67.50 99.50 52.50 62.50 94.50 
Be wsencwe 64.50 74.50 101.50 61.50 71.50 98.50 
OG seennaie 9.50 69.50 99.50 54.50 64.50 94.50 
3 to 6” 57.50 67.50 54.50 64.50 ..... 
seeeee. 79.50 79.50 99.50 76.50 76.50 96.50 
NOt wéewwwe 90.50 90.50 103.50 87.50 87.50 100.50 
TE Mawgunes 92.50 92.50 103.50 89.50 89.50 100.50 
© U- 38 cs. cei sitios See 95.50 


Ps 22’ and 24’, add $6 to 8’- 20°: 


Bungalow Siding, S1S1E 

sé 
3’ -7° 
$53.25 


SES. 
8’ -20’ 
$56.25 
25 


80.75 16. 76 17.15 
Wide Clear Finish, Rough or S2S, Random, 8’ -20’ 


1” ” ” 3 ” ” 5 ” 


14”. $12 50 sift 50 “e Hy “. ry $131.00 $134.50 
16”... 122.50 50 136.00 139.50 
18”... 127.50 134. 50 134, 30 137. 00 141.00 144.50 
20”... 132.50 139.50 137.50 142.00 146.00 149.50 
22”... 137.50 144.50 142.50 147.00 151.00 154.50 
24”... 142.50 149.50 152.00 156.00 159.50 
26”... 147.50 154.50 157.00 161.00 164.50 
28”... 152.50 159.50 162.00 166.00 169.50 
30”... 157.50 164.50 167.00 171.00 174.50 


Clear and Tank, Rough or S2S, 8 to 20’ 
Width— 
|. screed 6” 8” 10° 12” 6-12” 
Pre eT Ter ir $112 $113 $114 $112 
‘ ceedewedeewanetaces 116 117 #118 #4119 «117 


Add, for 22-26’, $6; for 26-31’, $14. 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., May 3.—Eastern prices f.o.b. 
mill are: 


Per Square Per M 
4 bunches 4 or 5 bunches 


First Grades, Standard Stock 


Bextra etare, 6/2 .cccccccis %. 7 88 sy aes. 35 
Eextre: stare, 5/2... isccsee 
SEECES, CIGARS 6.0.0 cc cc cccsess 3 @2. 28 3 30@2. 85 
POSteete, GA2 cccccccccuces 2.89@2.97  3.60@3.70 
TINGE eke wricakacewcownas 2.48@2.59  3.40@3.55 
WOVICCUOU ois <cnvecenens 3.25@3.36 4.40@4.55 

First Grades, Rite-Grade Inspected Stock 
Estra stars, 6/2 ..ccccccse $1. soe. 96 $2.40@2.45 
Extra stars, 6/2 ...scccess 2.2 2.75 
BMOED. GIGBED 666 cc ccicccccs 2.44@2.48 : eee. 10 
bo OO 1 eee err ee 2.97 
RRM i dheccie's Reiergmneawas 2.55@2.66 s ‘S03, 65 
FE OTEOCUODE «6s ce vkdasencds 3.36 

Second Grades, Standard Stock 

Common stars, 6/2 ....... $0.88@1.00 $1.10@1.25 
Common stars, 5/2 ....... 1.08@1.21 1.30@1.45 
Common CIOAFS ...ccccces 1.48@1.65  1.80@2.00 

British Columbia Stock, Seattle Market 
See. (COMI ob 6scn'd cusncecous $3.40@3.50 
poo > oe 5 ar $3.05 3.80 
RS accede necanenuae’ 3.27 4.50 
ROMERO fa osccccatactonns 3.46@3.24  4.70@4.80 


XX 6/2, 16” (Canadian) .. .......... _1.55@1.70 
XX 6/2, 16° (UO. &.) ...... 1.63 2.05 
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BABCOCK 











Victor Step Ladder 








« 


Fruit Single Extension Taper Single 





Spruce 


Everything in Ladder line. 
Write for Illustrated Catalog 
and Latest Reduced Prices. 
We Pay the Freight. 





LADDERS 





W.W. Babcock Co., Bath, N.Y. 














POPLAR 


Cincinnati, Ohio, May 5.—The following are 
average prices, Cincinnati base, on ‘“‘soft tex- 
ture’”’ poplar, from Virginia, West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, and on Mississippi Valley 
poplar: 


VALLEY— 
4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 
PAS “sssascnsannar a Se $110@115 $115@120 
Saps & selects... 70@ 75 80@ 85 85@ 90 
NO. 2.COM. 6.006008 53@ 58 58@ 63 63@ 68 
No. 2 com. A..... 34@ 36 40@ 45 40@ 45 
No. 2 com. B..... 26@ 28 28@ 30 30@ 32 
Sort Texture— 
SPOS. cate crsminieeGace $115@120 #109138 $125@130 
Saps & select .... 85@ 90 90@ 95 95@100 
290. 2 DOM s.6-0.0:50:0:0 65@ 70 70@ 75 75@ 80 
NO, 2 Com. As... 40@ 45 45@ 48 48@ 50 
No. 2 com. B..... 26@ 28 28@ 30 30@ 32 





POPLAR BEVEL SIDING 


Cincinnati, Ohio, May 5.—The following are 
average prices, Cincinnati base, quoted on pop- 
lar bevel siding: 


No. 1 No. 2 

Clear Select com. com. 

S”. seasssvesuus $60.00 $50.00 $30.00 $20.00 
Se | Souisheeosaue 60.00 50.00 30.00 20.00 
EN”  anussessedn~ 55.00 48.00 25.00 19.00 


Louisville, Ky., May 5.—Demand for poplar 
siding is steadier than it was, and the move- 
ment as a whole is fairly good, altho lack of 
farm building is having its effect. Quotations 
show no change, prices being as follows: 


Clear Select No. 1 com. No. 2 com. 
6-inch.... $62.00 $50.00 $32.00 $22.00 
5-inch.... 60.00 50.00 30.00 20.00 
4-inch.... 50.00 47.00 24.00 18.00 





CYPRESS SHINGLES & LATH 


Cincinnati, Ohio, May 5.—The following are 
average prices today f.o.b. Cincinnati: 


Shingles 
Best Primes Economies 
Bo Uxieseesseankoaesen $5.70 $2.70 eaten 
Ru Glesescseaeesenh wee 6.70 4.85 $3.70 
Me Gwbenlssuseabes wees 6.95 5.45 4.10 
OD Seno sieneseesseeunn 6.95 5.45 4.10 
Lath, 4-Foot, 3¢x1!/-Inch 
PNOS Beikwecasacuuat WOI00” NOs. Biscccswesnien $7.90 





CHICAGO LUMBER RECEIPTS AND 
SHIPMENTS 


Reported by J. J. Fones, Secretary of Board of 
Trade. 


RECEIPTS FROM MARCH 31 TO May 3, INc. 








Lumber Shingles 

Ce, Te 401,820,000 87,002,000 
DE aiccisieies resins wears 393,671,000 85,646,000 
PRCRCABS 6.052060 8,149,000 1,356,000 

ToraAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO May 3 

Lumber Shingles 

PE ita ssc oeies 1,240,417,000 205,450,000 
PGS sscditnaseswne acess 1,277,629,000 247,293,000 
aS 37,212,000 41,843,000 


SHIPMENTS FROM MARCH 31 TO MAy 38, INc., 





Lumber Shingles 
Ce RP ork eras 242,421,000 86,104,000 
ROMESS © ci. cra/ainiene ais 0.6 las 231,883,000 111,580,000 
TROPOCREE 6b.6 eco ss 10,538,000 ree 
PCCTOBEE. 6 én 5 60.0 Raves vesine 25,476,000 


ToTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO May 3 





Lumber Shingles 

ee nsrextiotoee- oars 795,494,000 197,945,000 
BERS Savalas ors aerate 722,191,000 276,630,000 
TNCTORSE «ok secs 73,303,000 err 
Decrease ......+> sVeere. Wialare® 78,685,000 


CHICAGO BUILDING PERMITS 


The following are the comparative building per- 
mit totals for April, 1923 and 1924, and for 
March, 1924: 








April, March, April, 

Permits for— 1923 1924 1924 
ee noe ae ae 217 152 163 
Offices and hotels... 19 5 2 
Residences ........ 702 891 958 
Halls and churches. Tq ares 3 
UEC CES. s. 6 000; 0:5.6.0.0 ee eee eae 
ApartMents ..<sss 479 561 692 
Stores and offices... 4 6 6 
Stores & residences. 10 18 24 
Stores and halls.... ... 1 1 
Stores & apartments 35 15 34 
Miscellaneous ..... 4 2 5 
co 1,477 1,651 1,888 

Ll Se cen ee 1,310 1,392 1,582 
BENG 555-6. dwceie 3008 167 259 306 
Frontage, feet ....48,195 48,229 55,632 
DORE 6205 ven $61,814,965 $26,712,900 $33,493,605 


Total Jan. 1 to April 30, 1923: Buildings, 4,443; 
frontage, 151,039 feet; cost, $138,510,412. 

Total Jan. 1 to April 30, 1924: Buildings, 5,233; 
frontage, 156,768 feet; cost, $93,018,025. 





For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 37 


NORTHERN PINE 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., May 6.—At a time 
of the year when consumption is at such a point 
as to take a maximum amount of stock, espe- 
cially for building, dealers are complaining about 
the slowness of sales. Softer prices are the rule. 
A fair demand for supplies for export has been 
the only redeeming feature of the market dur- 
ing the last few weeks. The poorer grades con- 
tinue to attract the most attention from buyers. 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 5.—Northern pine demand 
has not picked up to any large extent. No 
change has taken place in prices lately, but 
the market is not called very firm. Much com- 
petition prevails from western woods, some of 
which have declined in the last two weeks or so. 
Lower grades are firm, with no large demand 
reported. 


Boston, Mass., May 5.—Local trade in northern 
pine is quiet. The majority of the retail yards 
have enough stock for current needs. Prices 
are beginning to look a little easier, especially 
on medium grades which are hard to move on 
account of competition of western lumber. In- 
dustrial buyers have shown fair interest in lower 
grades. Finish mills are willing to pay good 
prices for clear, high grade stock. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass., May 5.—The most encouraging 
feature of the eastern spruce situation this week 
is the better movement of lumber from retail 
yards. Quotations show a tendency to yield, and 
yards see no incentive to buy ahead of im- 
mediate requirements. At least one large manu- 
facturer selling direct is maintaining a base 


price of $47 on dimension, but business is being 
accepted by some mills at $45. Demand for 
random is moderate, but increasing activity of 
the builders promises better business soon. 
Scantling has shown no further recessions and 
2x3 looks about 50 cents to $1 stronger. Boards 
are quiet at fairly steady prices, but conces- 
sions are sometimes given. Quotations: Dimen- 
sion, rail shipments, f. 0. b. Boston, 8-foot to 20- 
foot lengths; 8-inch and under, $45 to $47; 9-inch, 
$46 to $48; 10-inch, $47 to $49; 12-inch, $49 to 
$51. Provincial random, 2x3, $35 to $37; 2x4, 
2x6 and 2x7, $35 to $36; 2x8, $41 to $43; 2x10, $43 
to $44. New England random, 2x3 to 2x7, $37 to 
$38; 2x8, $43 to $44; 2x10, $44 to $45. Covering 
boards, 5-inch and up wide, 8-foot and up long, 
DIS, $37 to $38; matched, clipped, 10- to 16-foot, 
$42 to $48. Furring, 1x2, $38 to $39. 


New York, May 5.—Eastern spruce has ceased 
to be a serious factor in the market. Very little 
lumber is coming in and there seems no chance 
that: conditions will be remedied any time soon. 
Cargoes arriving bring from $35 to $40 a thou- 
sand in lots, according to specifications. Cana- 
dian manufacturers now in the city say mill 
stocks are limited and the bulk of the lumber will 
go to the United Kingdom, where demand has 
shown vast improvement. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, May 7.—The hardwood market in this 
territory has shown no consequential change 
during the last week. Demand is light, con- 
sumers buying conservatively and only in small 
quantities as actually needed, but distributers 
have lost none of their confidence. Prices on 
both southern and northern hardwoods are prac- 
tically the same as last week, with the latter 
continuing to show great strength. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., May 6.—Demand 
for hardwoods continues to show signs of let- 
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ting up. Buyers have been holding out for a 
reduction in price, but dealers in northern woods 
report quotations holding up to the list in force 
this spring. Softer prices on competitive woods 
nave had something to do with the backwardness 
of sales of northern woods. 


New Orleans, La., May 5.—Hardwood call is 
still rated quiet here, the big consuming inter- 
ests holding their commitments down to the 
minimum in most Cases. While no material 
price changes are noted, weakness on certain 
items of the list is generally admitted. The 
reported improvement of foreign takings seem- 
ingly has failed thus far to stiffen prices. Mill 
stocks are not heavy, and an upturn of do- 
mestic demand will, it is believed, bring about 
speedy price recovery for the weaker items. 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 5.—Hardwood demand has 
been somewhat smaller of late, being affected 
py the dullness prevailing in some industrial 
lines. Automobile and furniture trades are not 
as busy as a while ago and the buying is on a 
small scale. Northern woods hold relatively 
firm, but some southern woods show a weaker 
tone. Gum has lately shown a decline. 


Boston, Mass., May 5.—May has opened upon 
a rather quiet hardwood market here. Buyers 
are harder to interest and they are less im- 
pressed by accounts of light stocks of dry lumber 
in first hands and the possibility of higher prices. 
Quotations, FAS, inch: Ash, white, $115 to $125. 
Basswood, $95 to $105. Birch, red, $140 to $150; 
sap, $120 to $130. Maple, $105 to $115. Oak, 
white, plain, $115 to $125; quartered, $150 to 
$165. Poplar, $125 to $135. Flooring, 13/16x2% 
clear. Beech and birch, $88 to $90; maple, $103 
to $108.50; oak, white, plain, $111 to $114.50. 
Some northern makes of flodring are offered for 
less. 





Baltimore, Md., May 5.—Reports from hard- 
wood distributers are still to the effect that de- 
mand leaves something to be desired, and that 
the movement is of a rather halting character. 
It does not appear that production is outstripping 
requirements, and prices are generally firm. 
Export trade is slowly attaining larger propor- 
tions. 





St. Louis, Mo., May 6.—The southern hard- 
wood market continues rather quiet. Reductions 
of $1 to $2 have been made in several of the 
upper grade items of gum, cottonwood and 
oak. Reductions of $1 to $3 were made in the 
upper grades of poplar. The volume of inquiries 
has not been large. Neither furniture nor auto- 
mobile concerns show much interest. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, May 6.—There is more busi- 
ness being done in hardwoods, and a little 
better tone to the market. Prices have not 
changed materially. Demand from building 
sources is picking up and there appears to be a 
good building season ahead this year in this 
section. The automobile demand is still slow 
and uncertain. Dealers report better inquiries 
from furniture manufacturers. 


Columbus, Ohio, May 5.—Hardwood trade is 
rather quiet. Hesitancy on the part of certain 
lines of manufacturing as to buying hardwoods 
for the future is noted. Retailers are coming 
into the market to replenish broken stocks. Pro- 
duction is good and there is a slight increase in 
dry stocks. Prices of oak at the Ohio River: 
No.1 No.2 No.3 

FAS Com. Com. Com. 

GUNONOR, chiens ccccees $150 $90 $55 wa 
AMIE. cecenaceuas eases os US 15 53 $20 


Houston, Tex., May 6.—Hardwood orders are 
being received in fair volume. Logging opera- 
tions are in bad shape since the rains of last 
week. It may require a month for teams to get 
back into the woods, but there is a good supply 
of logs on the right-of-way spaces. Nos. 1 and 
2sap gum dropped off about $2 recently. Export 
and timber business is good and flooring plants 
are placing considerable orders for oak. 


New York, May 5.—The market is unsettled 
and a whole lot of bargaining is going on. Mill 
Schedules are being ignored in the hunt for con- 
cessions. Chestnut is scarce and mills are short 
of stocks. Maple flooring has dropped off in the 
last two weeks and oak flooring is little less 
certain, Hard maple is in good demand and 
Prices are firm. Ash holds firm. Oak lumber 
and poplar are sloping off and prices vary. 


Kansas City, Mo., May 6.—With increasing 
Production at southern mills there appears to be 
@ little more weakness in hardwoods than was 
apparent last week. Northern woods have re- 
mained firm. Demand has fallen off slightly in 
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PRESTON AND BURNETT 


'NCORPORATED 
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HAMMOND — LOUISIANA 


Natalbary Lumber Compantt 


Sales Office: HAMMOND,LA. 
PRODUCERS OF SOUTHERN PINE. AND HARDWOODS 





Representing Mills at: 


Natalbany, La. 
Norfield, Miss. 
Canton, Miss. 
Pelahatchee, Miss. 
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Craig Mountain 
Lumber Satisfies 
the Customer 


Progressive dealers are keen to appreciate that spring will bring many new 
customers and to retain the good will of these new accounts it is necessary 
to have lumber in yard that will satisfy the most exacting. 


Our Craig Mountain Quality Western White Pine of soft texture and 
light weight is just the kind of lumber to please your customers. 


Our modern equipment turns this virgin growth timber into uniformly 


milled 
FINISH, MOULDING, BEVEL SIDING, ETC. 


We want you to try a car or twoand be convinced of its superior qualities, 


We also manufacture the famous Craig 
Mountain shop and factory lumber. 


Craig Mountain Lumber Co. 
WINCHESTER, IDAHO 


W. C. GEDDES, Vice Pres. & Gen, Mgr. 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES: 
J. C. Lackey, 5832 McGee St., Kansas City, Mo. G. S. Patterson, Oconomowoc, Wis. 
R. unting Lumber Co,, American Trust Bldg., Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Colorado Continental Lumber Co., Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
Jones, Lumber Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


E.H. VAN OSTRAND, Pres. 


CRAIG MOUNTAIN were WHITE PINE 






Veg SQ ih 
\ QUALITY “OAK, FLOOR! 


SI 


= 


Quality OAK FLOORING = (“ni'Ni6TH» 
lives up to its name in every way — the finest quality Southern Closet Lining? 


Oak, uniform in milling and grading. 
brand. Try some and see for yourself. 


Order in carlots or L. C. L. to suit your requirements. 


It will prove a good selling It’s genuine Tennessee 
Aromatic Red Cedar— 
the wood that makes 


homes vermin-proof. 


DeSoto Hardwood Flooring Company 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS 


Sledge Ave. and Southern Ry. MEMPHIS, TENN. 














some quarters, notably among the motor ear 
companies and furniture manufacturers, but 
other industrial consumers are buying a little 
heavier. Retailers and millwork plants have 
been buying finish stock, flooring and moldings, 
There is a fairly good call for heavy rough stock 
and some demand for oil rig timbers. 





Omaha, Neb., May 6.—Demand for gum from 
yards and factories is the feature of the hard- 
wood market this week. A stiffening of prices 
has been noticed, altho there has not been any 
advances. Fair weather is adding a firmer tone 
to the entire market. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, May 7.—The brick shortage which 
has developed locally within the last fortnight 
is preventing much building from starting, and 
the effect is keenly felt in the lumber market, 
Retailers are not selling by far the amount of 
lumber they expected to at this time, and still 
having fair stocks on hand are buying very 
little. Country trade also is restricted as the 
farmers have gone into the fields and have post- 
poned all construction and repair work until 
after their field work is completed. 





Boston, Mass., May 5.—Some larger distribu- 
ters of Douglas fir, western spruce and cedar 
report a distinct expansion in demand the last 
few days. A good, average schedule of Douglas 
fir can now be bought at $34.50 to $35 in dressed 
or scant sizes, and at $35.50 to $36 in the rough, 
ship’s tackle, Boston. Fir boards appear to be 
gaining in popularity at retail yards, but there 
is still some business at bargain prices. The 
bulk of the current business is said to be at 
$30 to $31, ship’s tackle, Boston, but at least 
one sale at $29.50 is reported within a few days. 

Baltimore, Md., May 5.—The distributers of 
Pacific coast fir in the East report that demand 
has hardly shown any expansion in the last 
week, and that the trend is still toward hesitancy 
and caution in the matter of placing orders. 
Values seem to have undergone no further 
changes of consequence. 


New York, May 5.—Market holds firm in fir, 
altho much lumber is coming in. Deliveries are 
not as strong as had been expected, but demand 
is still in excess of arrivals. This condition is 
said to be entirely local and due to building 
commitments. 


Omaha, Neb., May 6.—-A firmer tone has been 
noticed in the Douglas fir market during the 
last week. For the first time in a month and 
a half retailers are manifesting considerable 
interest in the market, and a number of them 
are placing orders. A decided improvement in 
the building program is responsible. 


San Francisco, Calif., May 3.—There has been 
a weakness in the fir market during the last 
month, with general business conditions in Cal- 
ifornia quiet, but San Francisco and the Bay 
cities have had quite a demand with prices a 
little better than in San Pedro and Los Angeles. 
Curtailment of production at many mills has a 
tendency to help the situation, altho some plants 
that had been closed down in the Northwest 
have resumed. With random selling at $14 or 
$15 at mill and low prices on upper grades, manu- 
facturers are not making much money. A num- 
ber of steam schooners are laid up awaiting im- 
provement in the market. While good shipments 
were made to San Pedro during April, there is 
not much congestion. With building slackened 
a little bit, dry weather and the hoof and mouth 
disease quarantines, southern California sales 
are comparatively light. 


CYPRESS 


Chicago, May 7.—No new feature has developed 
in the local cypress market. Retail demand is 
still poor, while industrial demand is fair, tho 
hardly at the level expected. Distributers expect 
to see a material increase in yard demand as 
soon as building reaches further development. 
Prices are unchanged. 


New Orleans, La., May 5.—Current business in 
cypress is fair, but less active than had been 
expected for this time of year. Mixed car orders 
predominate on this market. Production con- 
tinues steady, car supply easy and shipments 
prompt where all the items of mixed-car orders 
are available. 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 5.—Cypress demand is not 
showing much life at present, tho wholesalers 
are getting some orders for mixed cars for 
prompt delivery. There is very little buying 
ahead just now. Prices are not much changed, 
but are fairly firm. 
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Boston, Mass., May 5.—Wholesale trade in 
cypress is quiet. Orders for really large lots 
are exceptional. Shop lumber is receiving more 
attention than yard items. Some sellers have 
peen conciliatory about prices lately, especially 
on selects. Quotations: FAS, 4/4, $98 to $105; 
5/4 and 6/4, $103 to $110; 8/4, $108 to $121; 12/4, 
$130 to $136. Selects, 4/4, $78 to $93; 5/4 and 
6/4, $88 to $98; 8/4, $95 to $101. Shop, 4/4, $53 
to $63; 5/4 and 6/4, $65 to $71; 8/4, $75 to $85. 


Baltimore, Md., May 5.—Cypress remains one 
of the strongest woods on the list. Mill stocks 
are not unduly large. Production is about ad- 
justed to distribution. The rather keen com- 
petition here for orders does not seem to in- 
dicate a weakening of general conditions, and 
producers adhere firmly to their prices. 


St. Louis, Mo., May 6.—No price changes are 
reported in either red or yellow cypress. There 
js only a fair interest in red cypress, and the 
yellow cypress market is quite inactive, tho 
there is a little inquiry for No. 2 common. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, May 6.—There is a better 
inquiry for cypress, with more orders coming 
thru and a steady price tone to the market. 
The country is not yet showing any great inter- 
est, but inquiries would indicate a pick-up in 
this trade during the month. 


Kansas City, Mo., May 6.—Demand for cypress 
fell off a little last week. Industrial consumers 


have continued buying, but country orders have ° 


not been so numerous. It still is difficult to get 
some items of commons as wanted. 


New York, May 5.—Prices are unsettled and 
stocks ample, with arrivals the last week larger 
than at any time this year. Rail shipments pre- 
vail almost exclusively, a number of firms having 
abandoned the idea of water transportation 
which seemed a year ago destined to monopolize 
the situation. 





Omaha, Neb., May 6.—Dealers report a fair 
demand for red cypress and a firmer market. 
Common stock is rather scarce, dealers placing 
orders for mixed cars. 


HEMLOCK 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., May 6.—Sales are 
not coming up to the expectations manifested 
earlier in the spring. Much new building was 
started at that time but a depression in business 
and strikes for higher wages by carpenters in 
this territory are advanced as conditions that 
are resulting in a gradual decline in building 
activities. What stock is being sold is being 
disposed of at prices ranging from $4 to $5 be- 
low quotations that existed at the opening of 
the season. 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 5.—Hemlock is not moving 
on any active scale in this market, tho there is 
a fairly large amount of this wood going into 
consumption. Retailers are letting their pres- 
ent stocks run down in most cases before plac- 
ing new orders. Cold weather has curtailed 
building in recent weeks. 

Boston, Mass., May 5.—Some expansion is 
noted in demand for hemlock the last few days. 
Builders are making heavier requisitions on the 
retail yards. Eastern and northern mills have 
only moderate stocks of dry hemlock. There are 
now occasional sales of eastern clipped boards, 
10- to 16-foot, at $38, altho some mills will not 
concede from their regular quotation of $40. 
Plank and dimension are quiet and there are 
now fewer chances to pick up western stock 
at bargain prices. 


New York, May 5.—Enough lumber is arriv- 
ing to meet demand, but no surplus is reported 
anywhere on the market. Prices hold very firm. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, May 7.—The market for western 
pines remains in a dull and weak condition. 
Retail demand is restricted, and orders received 
from factory consumers are small. Prices are 
on the same level as last week, and are soft. 





Buffalo, N. Y., May 5.—Trade in the Californta 

pines is spotted. Some yards and woodworking 
Plants are busy, while others report little being 
One. Nos. 2 and 3 white and sugar pine shop 
lumber are weak, altho‘mills in some cases have 
little lumber on hand. Shipments from the Coast 
are coming thru more rapidly. 


Boston, Mass., May 5.—Demand for western 
4 lacks the vim which usually characterizes 
at this time of the year. Retail inquiry is 


‘‘Buy a Moore and get the Best”’ 








Moore Dry Kilns at Plant of St. Andrews Bay Lumber Co., 
Millville, Florida. 


Drying “St-and-by” Pine 


The St. Andrews Bay Lumber 


Co., are cutting some mighty fine 

M Yr Southern Pine at their Millville, 
OO e Fla. —_ To — — 

, . ers “lumber without a kick’’ they 

Moist Air installed Moore Moist Air Dry 


Dry Kilns ‘“'™ 


Let us tell you how Moore Kilns will 
improve the quality of your lumber. 


Moore Dry Kiln Company 


“KILN BUILDERS SINCE 1879” 


Jacksonville, Fla. “ 2 Fully Eauipped Plaats. ~~ North Portland, Ore. 














FINANCING THE FOREST INDUSTRIES 





A Definite Program of Development 


The question of choosing between long term bond 
issues or short term bank loans is often a serious 
problem for lumbermen. 

In our capacity as finacial advisers to many differ- 
ent lumber and paper and pulp companies, we are 
enabled, through 44 years of experience in this field, 
to prepare a definite and practical program for the 
life of an operation. 

We shall be glad to dicuss with responsible execu- 
tives the financial requirements of their business. 


LACEY 


Securities Corporation 
332 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


SECURITIES DIVISION—JAMES D. LACEY & CO. 
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Be Ready For 
the Early Call 


Don’t let the matter of 
frames be the cause for hold- 
ing up the completion of 
those new homes for the June 
bride. Good service at this 
time will win and hold future 
customers. By stocking 


White K. D. 


vi Frames 


of standard sizes made from kiln 
dried Western White Pine you will 
be ready to help these early builders 
get into their new homes. 


As a seller these well manufac- 
tured window, door and cellar frames 
are in aclass by themselves. Write 
us today for further information. 


























Window frames furnished with 
or without pulleys. Can supply 
screw or drive pulleys on request. 









BRANCH OFFICES AND 
REPRESENTATIVES: 


ELWOOD TATE, 321 Park Ave., Rutherford, N. J. 
HERBERT KING, P.O. Box111 Maxwell Sta., Detroit 
OTTO KLENKE, 1617 Ames St., Saginaw, Mich. 












Frames shipped semi-built in 
two steel banded bundles, or 
any style bundling preferred. 









» 


















“Most Powerful Engine I Ever Saw!” 


That's what users say about the “ENTER- 
PRISE” High Pressure Portable Engine, be- 
cause the “ENTERPRISE” is based upon 
proven principles that have stood the test of 
service. 


Long after most Engines have worn out the 
“ENTERPRISE.” will continue to give good 


service. 


Ask for the reason—it’s in our Catalog of 
Portable Engines sent free on request. Address 


The ENTERPRISE Co., 1030 Main St, COLUMBIANA, OHIO 


























very restricted at present and really important 
orders for shop lumber are exceptional. Priceg 
show a tendency to yield, especially on medium 
grades. Reductions of $4 have been made on No, 
2 common and of $2 on No. 3 common in Idaho 
white pine lists, local wholesale quotations now 
being as follows: 


1x6 1x8 1x10 1x12 
No. 1 com. .$70.50 $69.50 $72.50 $86.00 
No. 2 com.. 54.50 52.00 52.00 54.50 
No. 3 com.. 41.00 42.50 42.50 43.50 


Kansas City, Mo., May 6.—A better market for 
western pine shop is expected to follow reduc. 
tions in price of $1 to $2 on Nos. 1, 2 and 3 
boards, and $5 in 4-, 6- and 8-inch selects. De. 
mand lately has been slow, so far as retailers 
are concerned, but there has been a better mar. 
ket for shop items. 





New York, May 5.—New schedules shortly to 
be issued will be slightly under those prevailing 
at present. Prices range around $45 for 8x10. 
inch in No. 2; $42 for 6-, 8- and 10-inch in No, 
3; B&better, 5/4 and 6/4 by 6-inch and wider, 
$120; D selects $97. 


Omaha, Neb., May 6.—An increase in the de. 
mand for western pines is reported by whole- 
salers. Orders for carload shipments are being 
placed more frequently, and the market shows 
signs of firmness for the first time in a number 
of weeks. 





San Francisco, Calif., May 3.—With the east- 
ern demand a little bit slack, and most Cal- 
ifornia white and sugar pine mills now in opera- 
tion, the necessity for some curtailment this 
year is apparent. Instead of operating full ca- 
pacity with double shifts some curtailment of 
night shifts is expected, unless there is a marked 
increase in demand. Good shipments are being 
made by the mills on accumulated orders. There 
is no disposition to boost prices. 


REDWOOD 


San Francisco, Calif., May 3.—The redwood 
market holds up pretty well despite the general 
depression, and there is a fair volume of Cal- 
ifornia sales. The eastern outlook is considered 
favorable for business when the building cam- 
paign gets under way. Prices are being main- 
tained on wide redwood, but some reductions 
were made, effective April 24, on narrow stuff, 
six inches and less. Among the principal re- 
ductions were $10 on clear, sap and selects in 
1x3, 1x4, and 1x6 in 8- to 20-foot lengths. The 
present price of 1x6 clears, 10- to 20-foot, is $60 
a thousand feet; sap and selects, 1x6, 14- to 
20-foot, $52, and 9- to 12-foot, $48. Rustic and 
shiplap and clear, sap and selects were reduced 
$10. Clear siding, 5x4 and %x6, in 8- to 20- 
foot lengths, was reduced $5. Standards were 
reduced on 8- to 20-foot lengths, $2 on 1x4, and 
$3 on 1x6, 2x4 and 2x6. With siding reduced 
in price, an increased demand is expected off- 
setting the recent increase in use of other woods 
and cement finish. 


Boston, Mass., May 5.—Factory trade in this 
territory continues to show more seasonable 
proportions than retail demand for redwood, 
Prices are fairly well maintained for the most 
part. Items stocked at eastern wholesale yards 
and subject to strong selling pressure are more 
apt to yield than fresh assortments ordered 
direct from the producers. 


Kansas City, Mo., May 6.—Reductions in a 
large number of redwood items, ranging from 
$5 to $10 on finish, $2 on 8/4 and $10 on 5/4 and 
6/4 shop were made last week. Demand for 
redwood here has been very slow and buyers 
have been expecting a slump. 


New York, May 5.—The redwood market has 
shown no change for the week, but prices are 
about $5 under two weeks ago, and hold firm 
under the new scale. Both industrial and build- 
ing grades are quiet. Plenty of good lumber on 
hand. Dealers believe prices have hit rock bot- 
tom. 


Omaha, Neb., May 6.—Sash and door fac- 
tories are leading in the demand for redwood, 
having placed several substantial orders dur- 
ing the week. The market is stiffening. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 5.—The North Carolina 
pine market is weaker, a drop of 50 cents tak- 
ing place in dimension and $1 in roofers during 
the last week. Six-inch roofers are now quoted 
here around $32 and transit cars are being de- 
pended upon to a large extent by retailers. 
There is no snap to the trade, but the amount of 
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Jumber being used is large, as many dwellings 
and other structures are going up in the cities. 


Boston, Mass., May 5.—Retail yards are mov- 
ing North Carolina pine in heavier volume than 
a month ago, but they are not yet doing very 
much buying. Wholesalers are booking a fair 
amount of business in shop lumber. Prices have 
shown no important change. Rough edge, 4/4 
under 12-inch, sells at $61 to $63. Shortleaf 
flooring is being pushed hard in this territory. 
Low range of quotations on shortleaf flooring, 
ix4: A rift, $88; B rift, $81; C rift, $68; B & 
better flat, $54.50. Partition, B & better, 11/16- 
inch, $55. 


Baltimore, Md., May 5.—Orders for North 
Carolina pine continue to come in at a fair rate. 
Prices are steady with the exception of roofers, 
which are somewhat irregular. 


New York, May 5.—Market has improved 
slightly for the week, but in many instances 
lacks stability and a fixed price schedule is im- 
possible to obtain with any degree of accuracy. 
Roofers are stiff. Ceiling and flooring are 


variable. 
SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, May 7.—The local market for southern 
pine is still quiet. The scarcity of brick is plac- 
ing an effective check on building operations 
here. The cause of this scarcity is said by brick 
manufacturers to be the sudden, overwhelming 
demand that broke loose at the beginning of 
the building season, and they also say that it 
will be some time before they can catch up 
with orders. Retail lumbermen meanwhile are 
selling fair quantities of lumber, but nothing 
like what they had figured on, and wholesale 
trade is exceedingly quiet. Transit cars are 
more plentiful and are not moving into consump- 
tion as readily as a short while ago. 


Omaha, Neb., May 6.—Yards report a good 
demand from both urban and rural districts 
during the week. Yards which reported they 
were overstocked are now having their supply 
reduced and will be in the market within the 
next ten days. 


New Orleans, La., May 5.—Mill reports indi- 
cate a decline in bookings, cut and shipments 
for the week, the decrease in volume of orders 
booked exceeding that in production and move- 
ments. Shipments continued to lead production 
by a small margin, while demand ranked third. 
Inquiry rules active, but buying is ‘‘spotty’’ and 
cautious. There has been, it appears, further 
softening of prices on some items, attributed to 
a desire of certain smaller operators to move 
stock, but the stronger concerns are said to be 
holding quotations consistently and building up 
stocks for the turn of the buying tide. 

Buffalo, N. Y., May 5.—The southern pine mar- 
ket is slower than a short time ago and prices 
in some grades are off 50 cents to $1. The 
number of transit cars is not large, but it seems 
to be sufficient to satisfy most of the needs of 
the trade. Retailers are carrying pretty good- 
sized stocks, which have been moving out un- 
usually slow, because of the protracted cool 
weather. Much building is being done. 


Boston, Mass., May 5.—Southern pine business 
is improving. Practically all retailers report a 
heavy movement of lumber from their yards. 
Buyers show some lack of confidence in the 
Stability of prices and orders are confined for 
the most part to actual and immediate require- 
ments. Roofers look easier this week. Fairly 
g00d air dried stock, 1x6, is offered at $31.50 and 
1x8 at $33. There are standard makes of kiln 
dried roofers for which much more is quoted. 
High range of quotations on longleaf flooring, 
Ix4: A rift, $102; B rift, $97; C rift, $87.50; B & 
better flat, $65. Partition, B & better, 11/16- 
inch, $62. 


St. Louis, Mo., May 6.—While demand for 
Southern pine during the last week has re- 
mained firm, unusually good weather in the 
Producing sections brought a considerable in- 
crease in shipments. As a consequence, there 
is some accumulation of stocks, and prices have 
softened somewhat. That retailers are still fol- 
rion a conservative policy is indicated by the 
rg that the orders for mill shipment are largely 
. mixed cars. While there has been very little 
change on shed itéms, there has been a decline 
of about $1 a thousand on No. 2 boards, shiplap 
and all grades of dimension. 


me mnelnnati, Ohio, May 6.—The southern pine 
oe is more active as retailers who have 
een enjoying a good business are beginning to 














ERE have been times in the past 
when we could have found just 


as ready a market for LONG 
LIFE made poorly as for LONG 


LIFE made as we choose to make it but the 
fact that we have also since enjoyed a 
ready sale for our product at times when 
others were having extreme difficulty as- 
sures us that our judgment was of the best. 


After all, idealism is not without its com- 
pensation. 


THE AMERICAN HARDWOOD FLOORING CO. 


111 WEST WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


{ TWENTY-NINTH IN AN ADVERTISING SERIES 
PRODUCED IN OUR OWN OFFICES 


























Do the 
work of 
24 mules, 
24 drivers 
and 200 
lumber 
buggies. 


Economically Handle the Entire Output 


The sawmill operates day and night while the planing mill works 
nights part of the time. This large output of lumber and timbers is 
quickly and economically handled by the Ross Carriers. 

The General Manager of this company also reports a big saving in 
the upkeep of his tramways. The rubber tires of the Ross Carriers 
do not splinter the planking like the steel tires of lumber buggies. 

Write today for complete data on either electric or gasoline oper- 
ated Ross Carriers; also names of other lumber companies using them. 


The Ross Carrier Co. MURRY JACOBS COMPANY 


69 Columbia Street, - - - Seattle 
Office and Plant 249 Monadnock Building, - San Francisco 
Benton Harbor, :: Michigan 546 Maison Blanche Annex, New Orleans, La. 


ROSS CARRIERS 


Used by Putnam Lumber Company 





One 
machine 

is always 
under 
charging 
while three 
of them are 
working 
day and 
night. 











of Ortega, Florida, Plant 
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fill in their depletions of stock. The transit car 
is still depended on for immediate needs, there 
still being a hesitancy in placing any large 
future orders. Prices have been holding steady 
with some little return swing from the low arc 
of the latter part of last month. 


Kansas City, Mo., May 6.—While demand for 
southern pine is good in comparison with com- 
peting woods, the volume of orders continues to 
be a disappointment to most sales managers, as 
well as the prices that have to be made to get 
business. Prices are a shade lower than a week 
ago. The bulk of the demand still is coming 
from the South. The eastern market is not 
showing up well at all, except in a few spots. 
In the middle West, demand is a little better. 
Smaller mills are putting out some transit cars 
which have been sold at easy prices. 


Houston, Tex., May 6.—Business in southern 
pine continues slow on the whole. Orders from 
retail yards are fairly heavy, but there is little 
demand for railroad materials. Export trade 
is quiet. 3usiness has not reached the ‘hard 
times’’ stage, but there appears to be an apathy 
on the part of buyers. The principal surplus at 
present is in 8- and 10-inch No. 2 and 6-inch 
stocks. 


New York, May 5.—Hand-to-mouth buying 
characterizes the market and purchasers de- 
mand quick deliveries and are getting them. 
Competition is very keen and concessions are 
the rule. Roofers have eased off a bit in recent 
days. Retailers are fairly well supplied and 
steadfastly refuse to buy until forced to do so. 
Arrivals for the week have not been heavy. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


New Orleans, La., May 5.—Another feature- 
less week is reported in respect of cypress 
shingles and lath, demand ruling steady but 
not materially changed either way in volume, 
and quotations firmly held. 

Buffalo, N. Y., May 5.—The shingle market 
shows some decline, with extra clears quoted 
at $4.45 on a lake-and-rail basis, and stars at 
$3.85, while British Columbia XXXXX are $5.51. 
Buying is largely for immediate needs and not 
active, altho consumption of shingles has been 


increasing in the last month. Lath prices are 
firm, but sales are not on any very active basis. 


Boston, Mass., May 5.—Some improvement in 
demand for shingles is reported by several large 
sellers, but the majority still speak of the re- 
quest from retail yards as slow and unsatis- 
factory. The tone of prices is rather soft. 
Serviceable makes of white cedars are offered 
at $4.75 for clears and $5.40 for extras, and there 
are very popular brands quoted up to $5 for 
clears and $5.75 for extras. Excellent makes of 
3ritish Columbia red cedars, XXXXX, are now 
offered at $5.55. Trade in spruce lath is dull 
with local yards. The full range on spruce lath 
is $7.50 to $7.75 for 1%4-inch and $8.35 to $8.50 
for 1%-inch. Western hemlock lath in the wide 
width are offered at $7.25 to $7.50, ship’s tackle, 
Boston, and possibly less. Spruce clapboards 
are beginning to receive a little more attention. 
Quotations are steady at $120 for extras and 
$115 for clears. 


St. Louis, Mo., May 6.—Both the shingle and 
lath markets continue quiet. Prevailing prices 
on shingles are $2.70 for clears and $2.20 for 
stars, Pacific coast base. Lath are quoted at 
about $6.20 for No. 1 and $5.20 for No. 2, f.o.b., 
St. Louis. 


Columbus, Ohio, May 5.—Shingle trade is 
rather quiet as retailers have not yet shown a 
tendency to buy heavily. Building continues 
active. Country dealers are selling considerable 
material, and are buying to replenish stocks. 
Some orders from city dealers are being booked. 
Red cedar extra clears sell at $5.10 and extras 
at $4.45, delivered. Lath trade is quiet altho 
prices are unchanged. 

Kansas City, Mo., May 6.—The shingle market 
continues weak, tho some dealers here have re- 
ported a larger demand. Clears are offered at 
$2.75 and stars at $2.25. Siding demand is rather 
slow. Prices have been cut $1 to $8 on red- 
wood siding, placing that variety more in line 
with western pine siding which recently has 
been coming into favor with buyers in this 
market. Lath demand is fair and prices un- 
changed. 


Houston, Tex., May 6.—Shingles and lath con- 
tinue to stay on a slump. Lath are quoted at 
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15,000 ft. 1x10” & Wdr. FAS Birch 
15,000 ft. 5/4x11” & Wdr. FAS Birch 





OF INTEREST TO THE 
Interior Trim Manufacturer: 


40,000 ft. 1x6” & Wadr. Sel. & Btr. Birch 

20,000 ft. 5/4x6” & Wdr. Sel. & Btr. Birch 
20,000 ft. 6/4x6” & War. Sel. & Btr. Birch 
20,000 ft. 8/4x6” & Wadr. Sel. & Btr. Birch 


We guarantee 20% 10” & Wadr. and 50% 14 & 16’ lengths 


20,000 ft. 5/4x11” & War. Sel. & Btr. H. Maple 
15,000 ft. 6/4x11” & Wadr. Sel. & Btr. H. Maple 
15,000 ft. 8/4x11” & Wdr. Sel. Btr. H. Maple 


“DEPENDABLE LUMBER” 


| Stack Lumber Company, 


‘ 





Let us have your 
inquiries on 
special hardwood 
items. 


ESCANABA, 
MICHIGAN 














No Weak Spots in Our Knives 


satisfaction with our 








The uniformity of temper, the accurate grind- 
ing and the perfect balance, insure maximum 


Planer and Jointer Knives 


For over 46 years we’ve been making knives, milled 
cutters, moulding cutters, blanks and tenoner knives. 
Be sure the knives you buy bear our trade mark. 


Taylor, Styles & Company 


RIEGELSVILLE, N. J., U.S. A. 
Hall & Brown W. W. Machine Co., St. Louis, Western Agents 











$3.75 and $2.25 at the mill, and shingles at about 
the same basis as during April. 


New York, May 5.—Red cedar shingles hold 
strong at $6.35 to $6.40, New York delivery, 
Supply light for the time of year and wholesalers 
predict $6.50 within a week or ten days. Spruce 
lath are abundant; prices $8.25 to $8.50, water- 
front; mostly coming in already sold. Yards are 
full of lath, an expected huge consumption hay- 
ing failed to materialize. A clean-up of the 
market is expected with a rush of building in 
the next thirty days. 





Omaha, Neb., May 6.—The shingle demand is 
improving, altho there have not been any in- 
creases in price. The demand is better at this 
time than it has been since the latter part of 
1923. There has been no change in the lath 


situation. 
MAHOGANY 


Boston, Mass., May 5.—Mahogany inquiries are 
being received in encouraging volume from 
various classes of consumers, particularly from 
builders’ finish mills and manufacturers of radio 
sets. Furniture factories are now buying more 
cautiously. Prices are steady. Wholesale quota- 
tions on air dried mahogany, log run for figure, 
f. o. b. Boston: 

4/4 5/4, 6/4 & 8/4 10/4 & 12/4 
PAS oven $220 $225 $230 
No. 1 com. 170@$175 175 @$180 185 @ $200 
No. 2 com. 115 125 135 
No. 3 com. broken lots only at $55 


BOXBOARDS 


Boston, Mass., May 5.—Demand for packing 
lumber holds about even at the important New 
England consuming centers. Boxboard and shook 
producers are better satisfied with the present 
volume of business than with price levels. 
There has been no recession of prices. Very 
good square edge pine boxboards, inch, are of- 
fered at $40, and good serviceable round edge 
at $32 to $34. Mixed lots of inch boxboards sell 
at $25 to $30. 


HYMENEAL 


OGDEN-CRAMER. The marriage of Mrs. 
Ruth Forbes Cramer and Nelson Ogden, of 
Philadelphia, Pa., was solemnized on Monday 
afternoon, April 28, at the home of the bride’s 
brother, R. D. Forbes, in New Orleans, Rev. 
Matthew Brewster officiating. An informal re- 
ception followed and later Mr. and Mrs. Ogden 
left for Philadelphia where they will make their 
home. Mr. Forbes, brother of the bride, served 
as best man at the wedding. He is well known 
among southern lumbermen as director of the 
Southern Forest Research Experiment Station 
of the United States Forest Service, and a former 
State Forester of Louisiana. Mr. Ogden is the 
= of Rollo Ogden, editor of the New York 

mes. 


SMITH-GOODMAN. The engagement is an- 
nounced of Margaret Allen Goodman, only 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Charles A. Goodman, 
of Marinette, Wis., to Hawley Lester Smith, of 
Evanston, Ill. 


BELOW-GOSS. Mr. and Mrs. Goss, of Evan- 
ston, Ill., announce the engagement of their 
daughter Katherine, to Charles Below, son of 
Mr. and Mrs. H. F. Below, of Marinette, Wis. 
ee is well known in the northern lumber 
trade. 





Specializes in Fine Texture Roofers 


Hourtsporo, ALA., May 5.—One of the first 
concerns to engage in the business of manu- 
facturing roofers in this territory was the 
Johns-Carroll Lumber Co., of this place, which 
operates mills at Hurtsboro, Franklin and 
Union Springs, Ala. This company has a daily 
capacity of 150,000 feet with storage capacity 
on its yards of 2,000,000 feet. At its plant 
here the company operates a Moore dry kiln 
and specializes in light, fine texture roofers, 
and takes particular pains with its machine 
work. For this reason its product is popular 
wherever introduced. Its mills are located on 
the Central of Georgia and Seaboard Air Line 
railways. A. B. Carroll, secretary-treasurer of 
the company, is vice president of the Roofer 
Manufacturers’ Club, and also is a member of 
the arbitration committee of that organization. 
The Manufacturers’ Club comprises in its mem- 
bership practically all of the roofer manufac- 
turers of the Georgia and Alabama territory 
and is doing effective work in popularizing the 
roofers made in this section. 
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i News Letters 


(Continued from page 84) 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


May 6—The lumber market here continues a 
little soft, prices showing a tendency to ease off 
in all lines. Shipments are very much improved 
with better weather in the South, and there is a 
little more activity in buying. Better weather 
enables the yards to make deliveries. Law grade 
hardwoods of all kinds are in active demand. 

Picket & Volk, Pittburgh Wholesale lumber 
dealers, have added a new salesman, H. G. 8. 
Guiver, who has been affiliated with the trade here 
a number of years. He was formerly on the road 
for the J. C. Donges Lumber Co., of Pittsburgh. 
Mr. Guiver will cover northwestern Pennsylvania 
for Picket & Volk. 

O. H. Babcock, of the Babcock Lumber Co., is 
spending a few days this week at the New York 
and Philadelphia offices of his company. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


May 7.—Building permits for last week numbered 
248, with costs of $758,300, which is above the 
average. The Iroquois Door Co. was granted a 
permit for a new factory at 629 Exchange Street, 
to replace the one burned some weeks ago. It will 
be brick, 60 by 200 feet. 

Members of the local lumber trade dealing in 
Pacific coast stock find considerable demand for 
western hemlock siding. It is called spruce, but 
is really hemlock, and is very soft and smooth and 
competes with southern pine, instead of eastern 
hemlock. 

An address is to be made here to the lumbermen 
on June 3 by Frank Branch Riley, who discusses 
Pacific coast lumbering operations, with motion 
pictures. Arrangements are being made by K. C. 
Evarts, secretary of the Buffalo Lumber Dealers’ 
Association. 

Angus McLean, past president Canadian Lumber- 
men’s Association, and brother of Hugh McLean, 
of Buffalo, is president of a new body known as the 
Canadian Pulpwood Association. 


Frank T. Sullivan and Frank J. McNeil are asso- 
ciated in a new corporation known as the Sullivan- 
McNeil Lumber Co., with office and yard at 2624 
Delaware Avenue, which site has been occupied by 
Mr. Sullivan’s lumber yard for some time. Stocks 
will include all kinds of Pacific coast lumber, red 
and white oak and northern hardwoods. 

Walter C, Laidlaw, junior member of the R. Laid- 
law Lumber Co., Toronto and Buffalo, has gone to 
Italy for a two months’ vacation. 

Eugene W. Carson leaves this week for a two 
weeks’ business trip to Nashville, Memphis and 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Henry I. George, president Graves, Manbert & 
George, is spending a week on a business trip to 
New. York 

C, R. Kelleran, of the Trotter-Kelleran Lumber 
Co., has returned from a two weeks’ trip to Texas. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


May 7.—Building operations are becoming gen- 
erally active in practically all sections of New 
England. Housing shortage still exists in sections 


of Massachusetts, Vermont, Rhode Island and Con- 
necticut. Weather conditions are still unfavorable 
for building. There have been no further changes 
in the eastern spruce market, except that the tone 
of quotations on random lengths is a shade easier. 
Hemlock boards are hardly so firm as they were 
afew weeks ago. The market for spruce lath has 
Shown further softness and demand is dull. Red 
cedar shingles are easier, but white cedars are 
about holding their own in the face of quiet de- 
mand. Southern roofers have continued to decline. 
Hardwood flooring quotations are more unsettled. 
Shortleaf pine flooring prices have been reduced 
by several large sellers, 

Lumber arrivals: Schooner Frances Parsons, 
Parrsboro, N. S., 243,000 feet spruce and 200,000 
spruce Jath, Blanchard Lumber Co. Hurana, Van- 
Couver, B. C., 306,846 feet fir, 875 bundles shingles, 
90,753 feet western hemlock, 990 bundles hem- 
lock lath, 160,006 feet western hemlock, and 13,715 
feet of Douglas fir and western hemlock, all to 
order. Schooner Charlotte S., Digby, N. S., 75,000 
feet spruce, Johnson umber Co. Schooner West- 
way, Digby, N. S., 205,000 feet spruce and 55,000 
Spruce lath, John G. Hall. Schooner EZ. Mayfield, 
Parrsboro, N. S., 72,260 feet mixed lumber, C. 
Ernest Hill. 
—* exports of forest products in March were 
a at only $75,416. This included lumber 
alued at $3,101 and manufactures of wood valued 
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Write for monograph 
D-5 “‘Property Records 
—Their Effect on 
Profit and Loss.” 


AN AMERICAN APPRAISAL 








What Is Conservative Depreciation? 








The A. A. Representative 


There are American Appraisal 
representatives located in 21 
of the larger cities to aid in 
analyzing your problems 
along these lines: 


1 


To show wherein plant ac- 
counts may or may not reflect 
original costs or current 
values; to suggest a basis for 


securing a proper recogni- 
tion of “plant and _ equip- 
ment” as an asset factor 


with bankers. 


To outline plans for accu- 
rately establishing deprecia- 
tion and obsolescence as a 
part of overhead charged to 
manufacturing costs. 


To determine whether or not 
existing methods of handling 
plant accounts lead to in- 
equities in taxes. 


To suggest a_ trustworthy 
basis for bringing property 
values into agreement with 
insurance requirements and 
forms, and for maintaining 
this agreement to eliminate 
avoidable losses. 


To illustrate the application 
of appraisal service to the 
most modern. practice of 
property account control, 
card systems, equipment 
ledgers, ete. 


To outline practical methods 
for departmentalizing prop- 
erty for cost accounting pur- 
poses. 


To draw concise and simple 
specifications for An Amer- 
ican Appraisal that will meet 
in the most practical manner 
a given set of property con- 
trol and property valuation 
problems. 


Ask us to have one of them 
eall. 


Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Indianapolis, 


INVESTIGATIONS 


THE AMERICAN 


EN years ago it was considered conservative 

practice to provide reserves for depreciation 
high enough to permit a company’s land, build- 
ings and equipment to be valued at one dollar 
in the company’s statement. 


Today this practice, or anything resembling it, 
is generally regarded as radical and erroneous. 
It is prohibited by present revenue laws. It 
makes impossible a correct accounting of prop- 
erty or an accurate statement of earnings. 


There is therefore a widespread realization that 
no more than the year’s depreciation should be 
taken out of the year’s income. An American 
Appraisal is The Authority for determining de- 
preciation accurately and provably. 


An American Appraisal assures accuracy, dis- 
interestedness and provability in property analy- 
sis and valuation. 


A generation of experience supports its state- 
ments of values, depreciation and depletion. 

Its recognized superiority has made it the most 
widely used appraisal. 

An unequaled statistical library makes its stated 
facts irrefutable. 


The superiority of its work and methods has 
made it the largest appraisal organization in the 
world. 


APPRAISAL COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 


Los Angeles, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, San Francisco, St. Louis, Seattle, Syracuse, Washington. 
The Canadian Appraisal Company, Ltd., Montreal, Toronto 





© 19%, The A. A. Co. 


VALUATIONS, REPORTS — INDUSTRIALS, PUBLIC UTILITIES, NATURAL RESOURCES 


AnAmerican Appraisal 


THE AUTHORITY 
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at $72,315. It was the 
exporters in a long time. 


The bad forest fires which burned over some 
1,000 acres of timber on Cape Cod in the vicinity 
of Bourne, Sandwich and Falmouth, last week, 
have been extinguished by the rains of the last few 
days. There have been a number of forest fires in 
various sections of the State this spring. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


May 5.—A new official interpretation of the 
sales tax as applied to retail lumber dealers has 
been given this week. The latest previous regula- 
tion required the retailer to collect 24% percent on 
his selling price, or 5 percent on his f. o. b. mill 
cost, whichever was the greater. It has now been 
decided that the retailer can collect the tax of 2% 
percent on his selling price, and need not be 
bothered about the f. o. b. mill cost. 

Hon. W. Gerard Power, M. L. C., president of 
W. & J. Sharples, large lumber exporters of Quebec, 
Que., has organized the Lake St. Joseph Lumber 
Co. (Ltd.), which will manufacture timber and 
jumber for the United Kingdom and United States 
markets. It has bought the entire cut of spruce 
logs and hardwood from the Menjobaque Lumber 
Co., which owned and operated the limits and equip- 
ment formerly owned by Harold Kennedy. The 
company has been incorporated with $49,000 capital 
and the directors are: President, Hon. W. Gerard 
Power; vice president, H. J. Hamilton; treasurer, 
Charles EK. Murphy; secretary, J. H. Fugere. The 
cut which it has bought comprises 2,000,000 feet 
of hardwood and 5,000,000 feet of spruce. 

Maurice Welsh, wholesale lumber dealer, Toronto, 
was recently presented with a handsome gold 
watch, suitably engraved, in recognition of his 
services as secretary to the Oakwood Curling Club, 


Toronto. 
JACKSON, MISS. 


smallest month for the 


May 6.—Local manufacturers and wholesalers 
of southern pine report the market prices un- 
ehanged. The principal demand is coming from 


the yards, and is better than it was some time 


ago. Timber cutting and rough loading are 
backward items. Mill stocks are below normal, 
and the yards are calling for quick shipments. 


Weather has been good the last two weeks, and 
lumber is drying in good shape. Building in 
the South is exceedingly heavy. 

Hardwood manufacturers in this section are a 
little more optimistic than last week. Furniture 
factories are buying in small quantities, and auto- 
mobile people are curtailing purchases. The de- 
mand from the millwork plants is good. Prices 
have not changed. 


Two Contracts for Sawmill Machinery 


Sawmill machinery builders are kept pretty busy 
these days, as evidenced by the satisfactory volume 
of ordérs booked within the last few weeks by many 
of the prominent manufacturers of equipment used 
in the lumber and woodworking industry. An in- 
stance of this activity is cited in the fact that 
the Prescott Co., the well known builder of high 
efficiency sawmill and pumping machinery, with 
executive offices and works at Menominee, Mich., 
has recently closed sawmill contracts with R. L. 
Dowling & Sons, of Bradentown, Fla., and the E. 
L. Bruce Co., of Memphis, Tenn. 

The contract for the Dowling mill was closed 
for the Prescott Co. by D. A. Groff, of New Orleans, 
La., and that for the Bruce machinery by F. P. 
Motley, of Memphis, Tenn., as representatives of 
the Prescott Co. The construction of the Dowling 
sawmill will be under the supervision of Fred 
Hauserman, and that of the Bruce mill under the 
immediate supervision of Mr. Riddell, plant superin- 
tendent. 


The mill for R. L. Dowling & Sons to be erected 
at Bradentown, Fla., is to replace the plant re- 
cently destroyed by fire. The machinery, which 
will be of the Prescott make and steam driven, 
will consist of a circular head rig with 7-foot hori- 
zontal resaw. For making rift machine flitches 
out of small logs a special slabbing machine will 
be installed, together with a very large rift ma- 
chine to work these flitches into board stock. This 
mill will be complete with edger, trimmer and other 
auxiliary equipment. 


The mill of the E. L. Bruce Co. will be built 
in North Memphis, Tenn., in addition to its pres- 
ent large flooring plant. The new unit will con- 
sist of an 8-foot band mill, 7-foot vertical and 
6-foot horizontal resaws, together with the neces: 
sary auxiliary machinery, all of Prescott make. 
This mill will be electrically driven thruout by 
individual motors, and a complete boiler equipment 
and turbine generator unit of about 600 kilowatts 
will be installed. 








Advertisements will be. inserted in this de- 
Partment at the following rates; 


25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 
ht words of ordinary length make one 
ine. Count signature. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

We Sav except the heading can be ad- 


Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing 
advertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to 
secure insertion in regular department. All 
advertisements received jater will be placed. 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 











WANTED—SAWDUST AND SHAVINGS 
We are in the market for an unlimited amount of saw 


dust and shavings. Shipments to be made over a period 
of eight months. State what kind of material you 
have, how much dry or green, price f. o. your 
shipping point and how consistent you can make 
shipments. 


Address “C, 14,’’ care American Lumberman. 





MOTOR TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 


Sold by using the classified department. If you want to 
sell or want to buy, insert an advertisement in the 
‘‘Wanted and For Sale Department’’ of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Building, Chicago, Ill. 





WANTED—A BOOKKEEPER AND ESTIMATOR 
For retail lumber yard in central Ill. city of 3,000 pop. 
Must be thoroughly competent in both lines, accurate 


and able to figure from plans. No cigarette smoker. 
State fully experience, age, if married, salary expected, 
ete. Address “EK. 7,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED 
First-class sales manager wanted for retail yard han- 
dling lumber and millwork in Northeastern New Jersey 
and doing five to six hundred thousand dollars annual 
business. Write giving full information as to qualifica- 
tions, references and salary wanted. 
Address “H. 1,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SCALER AND INSPECTOR 
Must be competent man, who thoroughly understands and 
is able to ship National grades. Mill is located in Wis- 
consin and manufacturs northern hardwoods, hemlock, 
maple and birch flooring, lath and shingles. Give expe- 
rience, references and all details in first letter. 
Address “K, 114,’’ care American Lumberman. 


BAND SAWYER, FILER’S HELPER 
AND INSPECTOR 
Wanted: Sawyer able to grade hardwood for right hand 
rig, pull feed nigger and carriage. 
Also filer’s night assistant with bandsaw filing expe- 
rience, 
Also hardwood inspector with experience. 
OCONTO COMPANY, Oconto, Wisconsin. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS 
Plant superintendent 150 M capacity yellow pine mill. 
Give age, references and salary first letter. 
Address “WH. 22,’’ care American Lumberman., 


WANTED—MILLWORK ESTIMATOR 
One who can read plans, bill into factory and use Cost 
Sook ‘‘A.”’ 

BAXTER SASH & DOOR CO., Duluth, Minn. 


WANTED—MANAGER FOR LUMBER YARD 
In good substantial Oklahoma town of five thousand, 
with oil field developing in neighborhood, therefore pre- 
fer man with oil field experience. Salary two hundred 
dollars per month for a man who can qualify. 

Address “BH, 21,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 
As foreman for shed in pine yard. BURNS LUMBER 


























WANTED—BOOKKEEPER 
Must be competent in large retail lumber office in fine 
Wisconsin city. State experience, age and salary in own 


handwriting. Good opportunity for right man, 
Address “DD. 15,’’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED 
Superintendent for new double band mill operation in 
—— Virginia. Must know lumber manufacture thor- 
oughly. 
Address “—D. 5,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—DOUBLE ENTRY BOOKKEEPER 
With some knowledge of typewriter and adding machine, 
to keep books and assist manager. Send references. 

Address “C. 27,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—HIGH GRADE ESTIMATOR 
And salesman, experienced in handling large special 
millwork jobs for interior finish plant in Indianapolis, 
State age, experience in detail and salary expected, 
Address “F, 146,’’ care American Lumberman, 














WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED MAN 
In the retail lumber and mill business in Indianapolis, 
Must be capable of estimating and billing from plans 
and familiar with Cost Book ‘‘A.’’ Must have good 
personality and know how to handle customers, 
Address “D. 24,’’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED 
A strictly high-class timber estimator. Send references 
= — fully your qualifications and experience in 
irst letter, 


Address “B. 8,’’ care American Lumberman, 





BEST WAY TO GET EMPLOYMENT 


Advertise in the Wanted—Employment columns of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 4381 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 




















WANTED—EXPERIENCED 


Planing mill man who can care for machines and 
file resaw. Steady. Small mill, Wisconsin. Answer 
fully. 

Address “KE. 6,’’ care American Lumberman., 





FIRST CLASS CABINETMAKER 
Wanted who has had experience in stair building. In up- 
to-date woodworking plant. KIENZLE BROS. CO., 701 
N. State St., Elgin, Il. 





DO YOU WANT A MECHANIC? 


You can get good mechanics by advertising under head 
of Wanted—Mill Mechanics. Send your ads to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


























WANTED—SALESMAN 


To sell Yellow Pine in West Virginia, Ohio, and Eastern 


Kentucky on a profit sharing basis. Young man pre- 


ferred. References required. 
Address “EH. 14,’? care American Lumberman. 





WANTED 
By large Wisconsin manufacturers of northern woods, 
an experienced salesman for Chicago and vicinity im- 
mediately. One experienced in selling yard, factory and 
industrial trade. Only A No. 1 man considered. 
Address “DP. 35,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—BY ONE OF THE LARGEST 
Hardwood dealers in St. Louis, an experienced lumber 
salesman for city position. In replying, give full ref- 
erences, age, salary expected. 

Address “B. 30,’ care American Lumberman. 


AGENTS WANTED 
Exclusive territory, to handle established Patent Car 
Stake Pocket. Attractive proposition. 
HARRY P. BOURKE, Escanaba, Mich. 

















ln — Chicago Ave., Chicago, Ill. Telephone See display advertisement. 
WANTED—SETTER A WELL KNOWN WHOLESALE FIRM 
For Lane Circular Mill. Apply KENYON LUMBER | Has a mighty good proposition to offer to a live yellow 


COMPANY, Hudson Falls, N. Y. 


STENOGRAPHER FOR WHOLESALE 
Lumber office. Northwest side of Chicago. Position 
requires some billing and switchboard work. Pleasant 
surroundings and good opportunity. 

Address “DP. 29,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED 
Sash, door and interior trim estimator and draftsman to 
bill into factory. 
FLINT LUMBER COMPANY, Flint, Mich. 











pine salesman to represent them in the Pittsburgh ter- 
ritory. One living in or near Pittsburgh preferred. All 
applications strictly confidential. 

Address “OC, 3," care American Lumberman. 





WANT A GOOD SALESMAN 


Place an advertisement in the Wanted—For Sale De- 
partment under heading Wanted—Salesmen. AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 
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